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United Van Lines agents consider courtesy the 
first essential of Pre-Planning. A good moving 
man, with a smile, can make any difficult 
move so much easier for the whole family! 


United packers take every precaution, and 
use tested materials to turn out the kind 
of packing that eliminates headaches for 
everybody. Our specialists, with years 

of ‘““Know-How’”’, give each project 
individual attention. 


A United Pre-Planned move 
takes care of every detail to 
insure a smooth move. For 
United Pre-Planned service to 
and from everywhere, call the 
nearest, friendly, dependable 
United agent, listed in your 
telephone directory. 










United 


VAM LIMES inc. 
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GREATER HOLDING STRENGTH 
WHEN YOU NAIL TO N-S-F 


Blocking a load to N-S-F means that only the nail is 
distorted. The floor remains undamaged—lading is se- 
cured by steel. Ribbed surface increases floor strength 
and provides recesses for anti-skid material—for safety. 
Plastic groove-filler operates to seal space when nails 
are withdrawn. 
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Forty progressive railroads now make cars equipped 
with NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING available to America’s 
shippers. This growing acceptance of N-S-F is due to 
two major factors: 


@ N-S-F, made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel, pro- 
vides strength and durability for greater operat- 
ing economy. 


@ N-S-F and its exclusive nailing feature mean 
greater security for lading of all kinds. 


These characteristics assure you of greater safety— 
for your lading and personnel. You can depend on 
N-S-F for Perfect Shipping for ’51. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Floor Division e Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 
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THE CARE AND NURSING OF TANK CARS 
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.Drain 'em dry . . . so that the coils 


won't freeze and break. 


Another way to get more from your GATX tank cars 
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As local agents for ALLIED 
VAN LINES, Inc. we offer you 
the famous service you have 
seen advertised in National 
Magazines. If your move is a 
local one we can handle that too 
.. just as expertly. Don’t forget, 
this nationwide service is as 
near to you as your telephone. 
OPERATING 


WOLVERINE STORAGE CO. 


11850 E. JEFFERSON + DETROIT 14, MICH. 


JOYCE BROS. 


Storage and Van Co. 
6428 N. CLARK ST 
CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


ROgers Pk. 4-0033 





Warehouses Conveniently Located Throughout the City 
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UESTIONS AND 





Address letters to Traffic World, 815 Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. No 
attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions from nonsubscribers. 


In this column will be published answers to questions relating to traffic, of general reader interest. A 
specialist in interstate transportation, who is a member of our special service department, will furnish 
references to regulations and decisions and will answer questions of application of tariff schedules and 


practical traffic problems. 


work, nor do we undertake to render legal opinions. 


We do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to help him in his 


The right is reserved to refuse to answer any 


question that does not seem to be of general interest or that may appear to us unwise to answer or too 
complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 


Freight Charges— 


Demurrage—Liability of Consignee 


Question—Missouri 


I would like to have your opinion on 
the following: 


A local railroad has submitted a bal- 
ance due bill for a shipment that is 
about a year old. We have had some 
correspondence on this balance due bill 
which was about six months ago. 

The carriers are billing us for one day 
detention charges at point of origin. The 
merchandise was sold f.o.b. shipping 
point and bill of lading signed without 
recourse on the shipment. 

Now we have nothing to do with de- 
tention at point of origin and no control 
over it whatsoever. Therefore, we con- 
tend that the shipper should pay the 
detention charge. However, the carriers 
are going back to their rights under the 
bill of lading and say we should pay. it. 

This happens frequently in the case 
of cold packed fruits, which are sold 
only against sightdraft bill of lading at- 
tached, in accordance with the regular 
trade practice of the frozen freight in- 
dustry. 

If we could control the detention at 
the point of origin, that would be some- 
thing different. However, regardless of 
whether or not the shipper signs the bill 
of lading without recourse, I still say that, 
as long as he has control of loading the 
car, it is up to him to see that it is 
loaded within the regular free time; 
therefore, the consignee should be re- 
leased of any liability for detention at 
point of origin. 


Answer 


The consignor, as the party from whom 
the goods are received for shipment, 
ordinarily assumes the obligation to pay 
the full amount of the freight charges, 
although he may relieve himself of the 
liability by signing the stipulation on the 
bill of lading referred to in Section 7. 
Louisville & N. vs. Central Iron & Coal 
Co., 265 U.S. 59, 44 S.Ct. 441. On the 
other hand, the consignee, by accepting 
the goods becomes liable for the full 
amount of the freight charges whether 
they are demanded at the time of de- 
livery or not until later. Pittsburgh C. C. 
& St. L. Ry. Co. v. Fink, 250 U.S. 577, 40 
S.Ct. 27. 

The contract of the consignor and that 
of the consignee are not considered to 
be inconsistent with each other; each 
is an original contract based on a suffi- 
cient consideration. 

In its decision in Illinois Steel Co. v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 320 U.S. 
508, it was held that the signing of the 


recourse provision, Section 7 of the bill 
of lading, by the consignor releases the 
consignor from liability for an under- 
charge even though charges are prepaid. 
The liability of the consignee is, how- 
ever, not affected by the signing of this 
provision. 


The above statements are, without any 
doubt, applicable to the freight charges 
on a shipment, and in our opinion, the 
same principles govern in the case of 
demurrage, or storage charges. See 
Pennsylvania R. Co. v. Kemmers, 73 Pa. 
Super Ct. 588; Bewley-Darst Coal Co. v. 
W. & A. R. Co., 87 S.E. 702 (Ga.), and 
Baltimore & O. R. Co., v. Luella Coal & 
Coke Co., 81 S.E. 1044 (W.Va.), in which 
the consignor was held liable for demur- 
rage charges where the consignee re- 
fused the goods. See, also, Baltimore & 
O. R. Co. v. L. D. Foster Co., 81 Pa. 
Super Ct. 304 and Great Northern Ry. Co. 
4 Hocking Valley Fire Clay Co., 166 N.W. 





Stopping in Transit for 
Partial Unloading— 


Applicable Charge Where no 
Tariff Provision for Stop 


Question—Ohio 


Last June we had two LTL orders for 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to be combined and 
shipped as a truckload to customer A, 
who was to arrange for cartage delivery 
of part to customer B. At the advice 
of the truck line, we instead consigned 
the truckload to customer A, with a stop- 
over at customer B, reasoning that it 
would prove a little more economical and 
that delivery would be expedited. A 
similar shipment followed a month later. 
Both movements were billed and paid 
for on the basis of truckload rate plus 
stopover charge. 


Two months later we were presented 
with balance due bills from this carrier 
with the explanation that, in auditing, 
they found that stopover or split-delivery 
was not specifically provided for in the 
tariff. In self defense, their local rate 
man told us at the time that it was a 
matter of tariff interpretation, but their 
main office still insists that billing as 
LTL was properly rated in accordance 
with shipping instructions. 

If a stopover were not possible under 
their tariff, we feel that the carrier was 
at fault in accepting shipment as such, 
also in making delivery to two consignees 
on one bill. of lading without contacting 
us or consignee and offering an alterna- 
tive, prior to accomplishing this delivery. 

What protection or recourse does @ 
shipper have in a case like this? Please 
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Perfect Shipping Begins 
with Careful Men 


“DAVIDSON 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


7,000,000 MILES OR MORE 





give us the benefit of your opinion and 
the results of similar cases that may 
have come up. 


Answer 


In its report in Hutchings Brokerage 
Co. v. Louisville & N. R. Co., 268 I. C. C. 
373, the Commission said: 

The shipper executed the no-recourse pro- 
vision of the bills of lading with the inten- 
tion of securing the protection afforded 
thereby. The signing of the no-recourse 
provisions and the requests for stopoffs were 
compatible. The shipper had the right to 
execute the no-recourse provision and to 
specify that the shipments should be stopped 
in transit for partial unloading at Pensacola. 
The defendants were obligated to forward 
the shipments over the route specified, stop 
the cars at Pensacola for partial unloading, 
and charge the lowest applicable rates under 
the existing tariffs. It is well settled that 
shippers are = with knowledge of the 
lawful tariff provisions. General Foods Corp. 
v. Louisville N. R. Co., 246 I. C. C. 142. 


Under this report of the Commission, 
the carrier must collect the applicable 
charges. 

If stopping in transit for partial un- 
loading is not permitted at the through 
rate, the movement must be treated as 
separate shipments into and out of the 
stop-off point. 


Claim— 


What Constitutes—Inspection of 
Injured Goods by Carrier 


Question—Michigan 


Since the publication of the decision 
of the United States Court of Appeals 
in Chicago, in the case of Hopper Paper 
Co. v. Baltimore & O. R.R. Co., 178 Fed. 
2d 179, a question has arisen as to 
whether the making of a concealed dam- 
age inspection is sufficient to stay the 
nine months’ clause in the bill of lading. 

As to the shipment under considera- 
tion delivery was made on a clear re- 
ceipt, of a skidded motor covered with 
waterproof paper. The following day 
the carrier was requested to make an in- 
spection and upon doing so found a leg 
of the motor broken, at the point it 
joined the case. The wrapping and skids 
had been removed but their examination 
failed to disclose any evidence of mis- 
handling or the cause of the damage. 

A claim to cover the cost of repairs 
was received by the carrier nine months 
and a few days after the delivery date 
of the shipment. 

In your opinion, would the making of 
the concealed damage inspection be 
knowledge to the carrier within the 
principle of the decision in Hopper Paper 
Co. v. Baltimore & O. R. Co., 178 F. 2d 
179, sufficient to stay the statute? Under 
the circumstances as outlined would the 
carrier have authority to waive the nine 
months’ clause in the bill of lading? 


Answer 


In several cases it has been held that 
an inspection report is not a -compli- 
ance with the bill of lading requirement 
that in case of loss or injury a claim 
must be filed within a specified period 
of time. See Berg v. Chicago, B. & Q. 
R. R. Co., 93 N. E. 2d 243; Southern 
Newspapers v. Mo. Pac. R. Co., 227 S. W. 
2d 639; Texas & N. O. R. Co. v. McNaitt, 
223 S. W. 2d 651; Lewis v. Roth, 66 
N. E. 2d 510. 

The decision in Hopper Paper Co. v. 
Baltimore & O. R. Co., 178 F. 2d 179 
involved the destruction of a carload 
of paper in a wreck, notice of which was 
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Monon service-with-a-plus 
is geared for any emergency 


With its completely dieselized motive power and 
modern facilities—and with the entire Monon 
personnel alerted to give plus service in every 
way—the Monon is making an important con- 
tribution to “perfect shipping” every day—in 
the area it serves. 

Through its fast freight service the Monon is 
characterized as ‘“The Lifeline of Indiana.”’ But, 
as a part of the great American Railroad System, 
its services extend far beyond the boundaries of 
the State of Indiana. In actual fact the Monon 
today serves shippers in every state in the Union. 


Important as Monon progress has been during 
the past five years, continued effort to improve 
the service will be maintained. The Monon 
pledges wholehearted cooperation with shippers, 
in every way, to protect production through 
better shipping practice. 

It will always be ready to carry its share of the 
‘“‘preparedness”’ load while providing depend- 
able transportation of unimpaired quality to 
meet civilian needs. 

There are 22 on-line and off-line Monon 


‘ agencies serving the nation. 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE RAILWAY COMPANY 


MONON 


THE HOOSIER LINE 


The Monon is solidly behind the 
1951 Perfect Shipping Campaign. 
Our compliments to the Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards and the freight 
claim division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 
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Fruehauf Trailers do a triple 
duty job for Doehler-Jarvis 
Corp., world’s largest producer 
and finisher of metal castings: 
1. Delivering finished castings. 
2. Moving materials between 
plants. 3. Returning with ingots. 





When You Buy a FRUEHAUF! 


HERE are more factors to be sur- 

veyed when buying a Trailer than 
just the unit itself. What it offers you 
in the way of earning power is vitally 
important. Equally important, also, is 
the willingness of the manufacturer to 
stand behind his product: 

1. With service. 

2. With factory-trained men to ren- 
der this service. 

3. With a factory guarantee against 
defective workmanship. 

4. With a forthright and sensible 
financing plan. 

Fruehauf offers you all of these 
things, plus the best built Trailer in 
the world. The Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Detroit 32, Los Angeles 58. In Can- 
ada: Weston, Ontario. 









Fruehauf guarantees free replacement of defec- 
tive parts within 90 days after purchase of a 
new Fruehauf Trailer. We guarantee a free in- 
spection every 30 days or 5000 miles for the com- 
plete life of your Fruehauf at any Branch or dis- 
tributor. Maintenance Manual and Parts Catalog 
goes with all Fruehauf Trailers. 








Fruehauf’s nation-wide network of 80 Branches 
is fully equipped for every type of Trailer re- 
pair and maintenance. Each Branch is stocked with 
genuine parts and accessories. Every Branch, a 
Factory in itself, has the facilities to provide faster 
service at lower cost. 


ASensible Financing Plan | 





Fruehauf’s Financing Plan allows you up to 5 
years to help you pay while you earn with the 
world’s best Trailer. Financing your Trailer, and 
aying for it out of profits, is only one of the 
ig ‘‘pluses”’ offered you in buying from Fruehauf. 





‘e 


Factoty-Tained Trailermen | 





All Fruehauf Servicemen are specially schooled in 
every aspect of Trailer service and repair. Each 
Serviceman, an experienced specialist, is equipped 
with the finest in modern tools to get your equip- 
ment back on the road in short order .. . to 
stay there, rolling and earning. 


FRUEHAUF 
Troilers 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Here's What You Get Besidesa Trailer 
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sent by wire to both the consignor and 
consignee. 

The decision in the Hopper Paper Co. 
case eliminates the need for filing a 
claim when the carrier has knowledge of 
a loss or injury. 

This decision would seem to negative 
the necessity for filing a claim where an 
inspection has been made by the carrier, 
if a record thereof was made so as to 
afford proof that the carrier had knowl- 
edge of the loss or injury. 


Damages— 


Market Value Limit of Recovery 
Unless Carrier Notified of Sale 
At Higher Figure 


Question—Ohio 


Recently our company hauled a load 
of steel in interstate commerce which 
was damaged enroute due to the vehicle 
being involved in an accident. 

In filing claim against our company 
the consignee enclosed an invoice which 
showed that he had paid three times 
the going price of the type of steel 
shipped, and therefore based his claim on 
the material damaged on this same basis. 

We have held that we are responsible 
only for the normal price of steel since 
the rate charged was based on the risk 
of the going price of that type of steel. 

The shipment moved on a collect basis 
and the consignee has paid the freight 
charges and the invoice, which allows for 
no handling with the shipper. The con- 
signee claims that, since he paid the in- 
voice price in good faith and that the 
steel is worth the inflated price to him, 
he should be reimbursed by the carrier 
in like amount. 

We shall appreciate your opinion in 
this situation. Also we would like to 
know how a common carrier may prop- 
erly protect himself against an uncalcu- 
lated risk such as this. 


Answer 

The criterion for determining the dam- 
ages for loss of, or injury to, property in 
transit ordinarily is the market value at 
destination, if the property had a market 
value at that place. The Ansaldo San 
Giorgio I v. Rheinstrom Bros. Co., 294 
U. S. 494, 55 S. Ct. 483; Southern Ry. 
Co. v. Webb, 39 So. 262; Lewis Mach. 
Co. v. Aztec Lines, 172 F. 2d 746; Walton 
v. A. B. C. Fireproof Warehouse Co., 124 
S. W. 2d 584. 

Where property is injured in transit, 
the general rule is that the measure 
of damages is the difference between 
the value of the property at the time 
and place of delivery in an uninjured 
condition and its value in the depreci- 
ated condition in which it was delivered 
(Gulf, C. & &. FP. Ry. Co. v. Texas 
Packing Co., 37 S. Ct. 487, 244 U. S. 31; 
Missouri Pac. R. Co. v. Alma Cash Store, 
271 S. W. 453; Missouri Pac. R. Co. v. 
Bell 259 S. W. 745; W. C. Cook & Co. 
v. White Truck & Transfer Co., 13 Pac. 
2d 549; Schwalb v. Erie R. Co., 293 
N. Y. S. 842; Meltzer v. Pennsylvania 
R. Co., 29 F. Supp. 840; Kansas City 
Southern Ry. Co. v. Shull, 136 S. W. 2d 
1040; Watson Bros. Transp. Co. v. 
Domenico, 194 P. 2d 323; Texas & N. O. 
R. Co. v. Mandell, 117 S. S. 2d 1116: 
Thompson v. Associated Growers of 
Brownsville, 162 S. W. 2d 754), less the 
freight charges to the point of desti- 
nation if they have not already been 
paid. 

Where goods are shipped in pursuance 





ie accidents : ving money by doing itt — any way 
you ook: at that, it’s . Your Clark dealer can help you 
achieve it. Talk to him: Also for the Clark Condensed ealog 
and Material Handling News — profitable —— 


a CLARK fork TRuUcks 


HANDLING 


EXPOSITION AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS - INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
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April is Perfect Shipping Month, and 
every month is April on Southern Pacific 


Since 1946, through continuous efforts to improve service, S.P. 
has cut its freight claim payments for loss and damage by 61%. 


1946 1947 1948 1949 ~~ —s«*1950 


TRAFFIC MOVING IN YEARS SHOWN 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 
PER $100 OF FREIGHT REVENUE 


To further this reduction, a system-wide educational pro- 
gram is maintained with all classes of employees, to bring 
about most careful car handling in trains and yards. Safety 
and damage-prevention contests are sponsored. Freight sta- 
tions have been mechanized. Special containers have been 
brought into use to minimize loss and damage to less-carload 
traffic. Services of container engineers and other representa- 
tives are made available to manufacturers and shippers. 

As a result of these and other improvements and services, 
S. P. now has one of the lowest ratios of damage claims to 
revenue of any railroad in America. It’s another way of say- 
ing that when you want safe, dependable, economical trans- 
portation, you can’t beat the West’s greatest railroad—where 
every month is Perfect Shipping Month. 


*Figures based on year in which traffic moved, for 
Pacific Lines only. 


THE WEST'S GREATEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


SERVING California * Oregon * Nevada * Arizona 
Utah * New Mexico * Texas * Louisiana 
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of a sale thereof at a stipulated price 
which is less than the market price at 
destination, damages for loss or injury 
must be estimated on the basis of the 
price to be received under the contract 
of sale; but if the price contracted for 
is greater than the market value at 
destination, the estimate must be based 
on the market value, unless the carrier 
had been notified at the time of ship- 
ment of the fact that the goods had 
been sold for a higher figure. Gibson v. 
Inman Packet Co., 164 S. W. 280; Mis- 
souri, K. & T. Ry. Co. of Texas v. 
Witherspoon, 45 S. W. 424; Meletio Sea 
Food Co. v. Gordons Transports, 191 
S. W. 2d 983. 

See, also, St. Louis, etc. R. Co. v. 
Cumbie, 141 S. W. 939; St. Louis South- 
western R. Co. v. Phoenix Cotton Oil 
Co., 115 S. W. 393; Chicago, etc. R. Co. 
v. King, 148 S. W. 1035; Chicago, etc. 
R. Co. v. Miles, 123 S. W. 1043; Chicago, 
etc. R. Co., v. Planters Gin Co., 113 
S. W. 352. 


Claim— 


What Constitutes 


Question—Massachusetts 


In your issue of January 27, 1951, pages 
5 and 6, you have answered a Massachu- 
setts question as to what constitutes 
claim (1) by stating that you have been 
able to find no recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
(2) citing Georgia, S. & A. Ry. Co. v. 
Blish Co., 241 U. S. 190. In that case it 
appears that the carrier claimed that 
“invoice price” was not a sufficiently 
specific statement of the amount of the 
claim but that the court ruled that it 
was sufficient and that no prejudice to 
the carrier resulted from this form of 
notice to the carrier of the amount of the 
claim. 

The recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court referred to in the 
Massachusetts inquiry is now known to 
be Berg Truck & Parts Company v. 
Samuel Schreiber, d/b/a Schreiber 
Trucking Company. I believe this case 
was reported some time prior to Decem- 
ber 1, 1950 in Commerce Clearing House 
Federal Carriers Reports. In that deci- 
sion the Supreme Court stated: 

A_ purported claim which does not set 
forth any price or value of the articles dam- 
aged or any statement of whether it is a 
total or partial loss, or any dates other than 
the date of shipment is not sufficient to con- 
stitute a written claim for loss or damage 
under the provisions of the uniform bill of 
lading prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 


Commission. Berg v. Schreiber et al. 7 Federal 
Carrier Cases, 80,590. Certiorari denied. 


Have you reported this decision and 
would you be willing to comment on its 
significance? It has been interpreted to 
mean that in addition to any other neces- 
sary and pertinent facts regarding the 
claim claimant must notify the carrier 
of the amount claimed within the nine 
months’ time limit. 


Answer 


In the case to which you refer, namely, 
No. 248, Berg Truck & Parts Co. v. 
Schreiber Trucking Co., the Supreme 
Court of the United States denied a writ 
of certiorari. 

In the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois in Berg v. Schreiber, 92 N. E. 
88, from which decision the writ of cer- 
tiorari referred to above was sought, the 
following statement of facts is made: 


The facts show that plaintiff purchased a 
shipment of jeep parts in Butler, Pennsyl- 





Thousands of traffic men know the 

Gulf, Mobile E Ohio—and its fine record 

for smooth, safe, sure freight handling. 

G ME 0 folks are ready, willing and able 

to provide excellent freight service and 

to cooperate with shippers and other 

carriers to prevent loss and damage. 

They're really on the job, doing their best 

to make every month Perfect Shipping Month 
on the Gulf, Mobile E Ohio! 


" Faeveung ON 
SOHN B CAREY, 


or lass & Lauuce f a 
Director ; 
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for STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION inc the HEARTof AMERICA 
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One of the largest warehouses of the 
Missouri Valley, the KANSAS CITY 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
presents over 500,000 square feet of stor- 
age space, served by four railroads. Ade- 
quate facilities and experienced personnel 


guarantee proper handling of your business. 


The character of our facilities is 
best indicated by contents fire 
insurance rates which are as low 


as 10 cents per $100 per annum. 


ST. LOUIS AVE. aad MULBERRY ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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vania, to be delivered in Chicago via defend- 
ant’s truck lines. The defendants were com- 
mon carriers, and had an approved tariff 
schedule of rates on file, and also a uniform 
bill of lading approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and thereby became 
bound by such schedule and provisions of 
the bill of lading. The parts were delivered 
in a damaged condition. There was no writ- 
ten claim or demand presented to the de- 
— prior to the commencement of the 
suit. 

It appears before the suit was brought, 
after the defendants were notified of the 
damaged condition of the shipment, an 
insurance adjuster for the defendants made 
a list of the damaged parts, with the assist- 
ance of one of plaintiff’s men, and such list 
was given to the plaintiff by the adjuster. 
It also appears, without dispute, that the 
defendant’s adjuster requested the plaintiff 
to file a written proof of loss on forms pro- 
vided for that purpose, and that such ad- 
juster refused to make any commitment as 
to payment until such written proof had 
been received. No written claim was made, 
and it was argued that the list of damaged 
parts furnished by the defendants’ adjuster 
to the plaintiff, and a copy of which was 
given back to the plaintiff, complied with 
the provisions of the law. 


In denying recovery, the Supreme Court 
of Illinois said: 


Under the Interstate Commerce Act and 
defendants’ bill of lading it was incumbent 
upon the plaintiff to make a claim in writing, 
and to do so within the time fixed by law. 
The plaintiff made no claim whatsoever in 
re but simply gave a list to the defend- 
ants’ insurance adjuster, and even though 
the claimant had prepared and filed a docu- 
ment similar to that prepared by the adjuster 
it would not be sufficient in order to comply 


£65) PROTECT AMERICAS 
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with the provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The document said to constitute 
a claim gives only the number of items in 
figures, and those delivered in good condi- 
tion, and those rejected. There is no price 
or value of the articles; no statement of 
whether it is a total or a partial loss; no 
dates other than the date of shipment, and 
nothing which would comply with the ordi- 
Mary requirements of a claim for loss of 
goods or damages to the same. 

The only authority cited by appellant is 
the Blish Milling Co. case, 241 U. S. 190, 36 S. 
Ct. 541, 545, 60 L. Ed. 948, but there the facts 
were quite different. In that case the claim 
consisted of a series of telegrams, among 
which was one which contained a direct 
demand against the railway company for 
the entire contents of a car at invoice price, 
and a refusal to accept the same. Concerning 
the character of the demand in the Blish 
case, the court said: “The stipulation re- 
quired that the claim should be made in 
writing, but a telegram which, in itself, or 
taken with other telegrams, contained an 
adequate statement, must be deemed to 
satisfy this requirement. 

In the instant case the plaintiff really did 
nothing except at the request of the defend- 
ants’ insurance adjuster furnished certain 
items orally, which were transcribed by the 
adjuster in the form indicated above, and in 
fact, refused to furnish any claim at the 
request and demand of the adjuster. Since 
the regulation is clear, and was not complied 
with, and the only authority relied upon is 
the Blish case, which with respect to the 
facts in the present case does not aid plain- 
tiff, we are required to conclude that the 
judgment of the Appellate Court was correct, 
and it is accordingly affirmed. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in denying a writ of certiorari, 
made no statement as to the ground on 
which a writ was denied. 


The denial of recovery in the Berg 
case is not based solely on the failure of 
the plaintiff to state the amount claimed, 
but upon the failure to give the carrier 
facts essential to constitute a claim. 
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The Prevention Program of 
Eastern Motor Dispatch, Inc. 








Safeguards Your Freight... 


2 


“Protecting America’s Production” through preventing loss and 
damage to freight in transit has always been an operating goal of 
Eastern Motor Dispatch. Your freight is safeguarded because of an 
active claim prevention program, under the direction of William P. 
Downey, Claim Agent, and, that of course means prompt, efficient 
transportation in the key marketing and industrial area served by 


Eastern Motor Dispatch in the territory shown below. 


Eastern Motor Dispatch heartily endorses the 15th Perfect Shipping 
campaign and commends the Shippers’ Advisory Boards on adopting 


the appropriate slogan—“Protecting America’s Production”. 


Let one of our representatives at the nearest terminal below tell 


you how we not only safeguard your freight but also how we can 


best serve you. 





TERMINALS: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO DAYTON, OHIO TRENTON, N. J. 

Phone: DUnbar 0200 Phone: MAdison 5681 Phone: 5-3496 
COLUMBUS, OHIO NEW YORK, N. Y. UNION, N. J. 

Phone: WAlnut 3131 Phone: Circle 5-6343 Phone: UNionville 2-8460 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phone: MArket 7-1412 


EASTERN MOTOR DISPATCH, wwe 


1260 Cleveland Ave., Columbus 3, Ohio 
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LESS DELAY! 


Trucks are never sidetracked. They pick up at the 
source, deliver right to the door—faster, safer, cheaper. 
You get the shipment you want, when you want it. 


LESS JOLTING! 


Trucks roll smoothly—on wheels of rubber. No jolting 
“starts” or “stops” —no “switching” or “humping” 
that may smash fragile shipments. 


LESS HANDLING! 


Goods travel from shipper to consignee with a 





Here’s Why: 


minimum of reloading. Needless wear and tear of 
rehandling is eliminated. 


LESS SPOILAGE! 

Because trucks travel direct routes, goods arrive faster, 
fresher—and sell better. There isn’t time for spoilage 
when trucks carry the shipment. 


LESS LOSS! 


Less delay, less handling, less spoilage, slash chance 
of costly loss. Trucks help keep your profits higher. 
You Get Speed, Safety, Convenience No Other Form 
of Transportation Can Match! 
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SHIPPING COSTS! 


Here’s All It Takes: 


PACK CAREFULLY SEAL SECURELY 


Pick the proper container for the job. Pack snugly. Join carton flaps with metal staples or glue, seal seams 
Use adequate “cushioning” materials. Don’t pack light with liberal use of tape. Be sure tape has dried well. 
and heavy items together. Check all containers Use warning labels—‘‘Glass,” “Fragile,” etc. 
and re-use only those that are sound. 

CHECK AND DOUBLE CHECK 


CRATE SOLIDLY Be sure marks and addresses on packages and bills tally. 
For strength and economy, crates and boxes should be Describe contents accurately. Address packages 
reinforced. Nails and steel or wire strap prevent losses. legibly. Make certain all old markings and addresses 
Use “tie-downs” where needed. are removed. 


Remember these facts: The trucking industry is using every A | / 

modern, tested method to keep shippers’ goods safe—to protect THE M ERICAN RUCKING INDUSTRY 
goods in transit—to deliver the goods in “‘factory’”’ condition— AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS 

to save you money all along the line. 


Now, as always, you can depend on trucks to deliver the Washington 6, D. C. 
goods—at a greater profit to you. 
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\ SYSTEM OF REFRIGERATED TRUCKING is 
backed by nineteen years of specializing in trucking 







frozen foods exclusively. 
A.. MATHEWS DRIVERS are especially trained to 
handle frozen shipments—nothing else. Effective 
Safety Control assures speediest possible deliveries. 









ELETYPE CONNECTIONS between all offices enable 
Mathews to speedily locate shipments for 






customers at all times. 
H.. SATISFACTORILY the Mathews System serves its 
customers is attested by the fact that we operate 
E the world’s largest fleet of refrigerated trailer-trucks. 






NTIRE MATHEWS ORGANIZATION is devoted to the 
principle of maintaining the shipper’s quality by 
delivering his product in perfect condition. 

W... NO ADDITIONAL CHARGE for refrigeration, 
Mathews’ superb fleet of trailers maintain ZERO, or 
S any desired temperature, under all conditions. 












ERVING SHIPPERS of products requiring refrigeration, 
to points generally east of the Mississippi River, 
Mathews maintains terminal offices in the principal 
Cities to serve you promptly. GENERAL OFFICES 

ONTARIO, NEW YORK 

Phone 4751 
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Also Offices in: Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. Jersey City, N.J. 
Cincinnati, O. Memphis, Tenn. 
Cleveland, O. Salisbury, Md. 
“fe New Orleans, La. 


*w 


For further information 
contact the office nearest you. bo 
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sw our| YOUR ALLIED AGENT 


READERS 


No anonymous communicetions will be pub- 
lished and writers must identify themselves. 


Packing Rate Penalties 
Kent, Ohio 


In an effort to curtail the economic 
loss and tremendous payments required 
for loss and damage claims, we find a 
more or less constant flow of articles by 
various shipping and carrier groups, as 
well as by manufacturers of mechanized 
equipment, by packaging engineers and 
other specialists, recommending changes 
in equipment, or in shipping and trans- 
portation procedures and practices. As 
in other years, there will be a tremen- 
dous acceleration in the number of these 
articles as we approach the annual April 
climax of the perpetual effort to obtain 
that mythical and difficult, yet worth- 
while, goal of Perfect Shipping. 

While these speeches and . articles 
touch on the subject of carrier respon- 
sibility to reject shipments which are 
not packed and marked properly, it has 
always seemed to me and to others 
(judging by various comments I have 
seen) that the different ones who have 
mentioned this phase of our problem 
have not stressed it sufficiently. Prac- 
tically all the failure of the various car- 
riers to reject such shipments is due to 


one or more of five reasons, namely: 1) . ‘ 
Inertia or carelessness of carrier person- 
nel accepting the shipments. 2) Un- e 


willingness of carrier management to face 
the problem and issue definite orders 
that such shipments are to be refused. 
3) The normal rush of business which 
funnels through the carriers terminals 


e 
at a concentrated period late in the busi- 
ness day. 4) Fear on ‘the part of the 
carriers that if they refuse such ship- 6 


ments they will move via a competing 
carrier in the same medium transporta- 
tion or via a competing form of transpor- 


tation. 5) A feeling on the part of ship- 
pers that it is better to risk the penalties - 
which may be incurred by shipping in a Node on tho Wwe 





non-approved container than to trouble 
about the container. 

Rule. 4 of the Consolidated Freight ss 
Classification says that the carriers are C te 
not obligated to receive shipments likely ~, 
to damage equipment or other freight. 
Rule 5 provides penalties for shipments 
made in containers or in shipping forms 
not approved by the classification, as 
well as when made in approved forms or 
container, but not according to specifica- 
tions required for these. Section 1(a) of 
Rule 5 also says that articles tendered 
for transportation will be refused for 
shipment unless in such condition and so 
prepared for shipment as to render the 
transportation thereof reasonably safe 
and practicable. It would seem to be 
a logical converse to say that, if the car- 
riers do accept the shipments, they are 
saying that they consider them to be in 
a condition which.would not damage 
other freight, as mentioned in Rule 4. , , 
Such being the case, the reasonableness , Fe ee ee tee, 
of the punitive provisions of Section 4 Your local Allied Agent is the No. 1 Specialist in local and long- | 
~~ Sat tae tated ener aie distance moving, storage and packing. See your classified tele- 

phone directory. Agents from coast to coast. | 











Classification is the equivalent of Rule 5 
(Continued on page 20) NO.1 ON U.S. HIGHWAYS e NO. 1 IN SERVICE e NO. 1 IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
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EVERY MONTH IS PERFECT SHIPPING 
MONTH AT THE 


PORT OF 
AKLAND 


_— * 
eed 


ALWAYS SPECIFY THE OAKLAND MUNICIPAL 
TERMINALS ON THE MAINLAND SIDE OF 
SAN FRANCISCO BAY WHERE RAIL AND 

WATER MEET 
@ STEEL AND CONCRETE TRANSIT SHEDS WITH 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 
@ LOW INSURANCE RATES 
@ BUYERS CAR SERVICE—SHIPSIDE WAREHOUSING 


Address all Inquiries to 


BOARD OF PORT COMMISSIONERS 


GENERAL OFFICES — GROVE STREET PIER — OAKLAND 7, CALIF. 
TELEPHONE: HIGHGATE 4-3188 
President, CLAIRE V. GOODWIN; Vice Presidents, 
STANLEY A. BURGRAFF and DUDLEY W. FROST; 
Commissioners, JAMES F. GALLIANO and H. W. ESTEP; 
Port Manager, A. H. ABEL. 


FROM OUR READERS 
Continued from page 17 


of the Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion, and the same problem which was 
noted with regard to the rails also ap- 
pears here. Section 3 of this rule reads: 
“All types of containers used in packing 
must be of sufficient strength and thick- 
ness to give ample protection to the com- 
modity enclosed therein against ordinary 
risk or transportation, otherwise the 
freight will not be accepted for trans- 
portation.” Section 5 says: “In the ab- 
sence of any packing requirements in the 
classification description for an article 
offered for shipment, such article may be 
accepted at carrier’s option, considering 
its form and whether .. . in reasonably 
suitable shape or form for safe and 
practicable transportation.” 


These, together with Section 1(b), 
which says that “the carrier will refuse 
to handle any article not in such con- 
dition or so prepared for shipment as 
to render transportation thereof rea- 
sonably safe and practicable” (the same 
wording as for the rails), raise a definite 
question as to whether the carrier is 
justified in continuing to avoid his re- 
sponsibility to reject such shipments if 
they do not meet their representatives’ 
estimates of packing adequacy. By ac- 
cepting the consignment, the carrier 
goes on record as saying that shipper’s 
packing is adequate, whether or not it is 
in the form specified in the classifica- 
tion. Following the same and seemingly 
logical reasoning, the adequacy of the 
packing being presumptively approved by 
the acceptance. It does not seem equi- 
table for the carrier to assess a penalty 
charge on such shipments. If the NMFC 
analogy Rule 14 (the equivalent of CFC 
Rule 17) is invoked to determine a rate 
application, based on the nature of the 
article, it does not seem unreasonable to 
feel that the carriers should have a simi- 
lar provision in their rules to invoke the 
same analogy principle with regard to 
the packing. 

Accordingly, I suggest that the classifi- 
cation rules continue to show that the 
carriers have the right to reject any 
shipments which are not packed and 
marked adequately, but that, if they are 
accepted, no penalty be assessed where 
either the packing is not in a form ap- 
proved by the applicable classification 
or where it is in an approved form but 
does not conform to the specifications 
set down for it. I do not expect that this 
suggestion will have the wholehearted 
approval, shall we say, of the carriers 
or of any other group, but if both the 
shippers and the carriers are sincere 
in their protestations of a desire to 
eliminate the current and staggering 
losses caused by loss and damage pay- 
ments, they should consider the efficacy 
of such a procedure in contributing to 
the desired end—Perfect Shipping. Cer- 
tainly, the carriers should adhere more 
strictly to their responsibility to reject 
shipments packed inadequately. If they 
do not, they should not relay the burden 
of the consequences by assessment of the 
penalty charge. Shippers still have their 
responsibility to pack adequately; but the 
proper time for the carrier to check this 
is when it receives the shipment.—NEw- 
TON Morton, Lecturer in Traffic Manage- 
ment, Kent State University. 
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PERFECT 


SHIPPING 


BOSS 


on the M. & St. L. 





HE CALLS himself John B. Careful now, with a stenographer, desk and 
his own “Agency for Prevention of Loss and Damage.” But he’s the same 
Johnny Careful who has been full-time boss for so many years on 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


Johnny Careful tracks down Loss and Damage Claims and the mishaps 
that cause them. Also, he presides each April over America’s celebration 
of Perfect Shipping Month. In April, Shippers and Railroads take stock of 
progress toward the goal of completely efficient freight handling. 

But nowadays, every month the year round, industry and the workers 
who pack, label and load freight demonstrate greater efficiency. Railroads, 
with constantly improved equipment, provide the finest transportation 
ever known. 


Perfect Shipping Month 


is celebrated 12 times a year on the M. & St. L., with Johnny Careful in 
charge. In the Great Midwest, M. & St. L. freight service for Shippers and 
Receivers, for Agriculture and Industry, for Connecting Roads, is as 
nearly perfect as teamwork of skilled workers can make it. Helping also 
are growing fleets of modern cars and locomotives, with Diesels now 
powering all trains. 


he MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Railway 
TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 
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“PERFECT SHIPPING 


doesn't worry us at all!” 


“We enjoy it every day throughout 
the year from DECATUR. They've got 
the modern equipment and the ex- 
perienced traffic personnel needed to 
give us action on our shipments. 
Equally important, they've got the 
territorial coverage that assures us 
of fast pickup and speedy delivery 
anywhere midwest.” 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION NEWS 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


IN THIS ISSUE 





Rails Boost Pending 6 Per Cent Freight 
Rate Increase Petition to 15 Per Cent 


Cite ‘Escalator’ Clause in Wage Agreements and Rise in Cost 
Of Living Index As Adding $203 Million to Wage Payments. 
Estimate Requested Increase Will Produce $971 Million A Year. 


The railroads of the country, 
March 28, asked the Commission to 
authorize an increase of 15 per cent 
in rail freight rates and charges. 


The request took the form of a 
petition for leave to amend their 
January 16 petition, in Ex Parte No. 
175, Increased Freight Rates, 1951, in 
which the railroads asked a 6 per 
cent increase. (See earlier story on 
page 175) 

The railroads said their request, if 
granted by the Commission and state 
commissions, would yield, on esti- 
mated 1951 operations, $971 millions, 
over and above the interim increase 
they were granted in Ex Parte No. 
175. The Commission has yet to de- 
termine what increase the railroads 
are to be allowed permanenily. 

The interim increases have been pub- 
lished to become effective April 4. The 
railroads have indicated that the 15 per 
cent now asked would include the interim 
increases authorized of 4 per cent in 
the east and 2 per cent in the other 
territories and interterritorially. 

When the January petition was filed, 
the railroads notified the Commission 
that they would move for permission to 
increase rates by the 6 per cent on an 
emergency, interim basis. They did so. 
After hearing and argument the Com- 
mission authorized increases of 4 per 
cent in Official Territory, and of 2 per 
cent in the other territories, and inter- 
territorially. However, it said that the 
carriers had not made out a case for 
the increases. The Commission said it 
granted the increases because it took 
official notice of an agreement with the 
non-operating employes for an increase 
in the wages of those workers. An- 
nouncement of the agreement was made 
to the Commission in the closing hours 
of arguinent on the emergency increase 
(T.W., March 10, p. 36). 

As in the January petition, maximum 
increases are proposed on certain com- 
modities, but the hold-downs have also 
been increased above those in the earlier 
proposal (T.W., Jan. 20, p. 21) 

In their latest petition, the railroads 
offer in support of their request estimates 


of the cost of the adjustment clauses in Rate of return on net investment .. 


agreements with operating and non- 
operating employes, by which the em- 
ployes receive quarterly adjustments in 
wages on the basis of one cent an hour 
of wages for each point of change in 
the “Consumers’ Price Index for Mod- 
erate Income Families for Large Cities 
Combined.” The basic wages as in- 
creased February 1 may not be reduced 
during the term of the agreement with 
the non-operating employes, the rail- 
roads said. 

The railroads said that the base index 
for the adjustment was 178 and that, 
as of February 15, it had advanced to 
184.2 (1935-1939 equalling 100). Thus, 
they said, wages of the “non-ops” would 
increase by 6 cents an hour additional 
to the 12% cents an hour increase ef- 
fective February 1, while the wages of 
operating employes would be subject to 
an additional increase of 8 cents an hour. 

These increases, with payroll taxes, 
amounted to about $203,000,000 for the 
Class I railroads on an annual basis, the 
petitioners said. Added to the $292,- 
000,000 annual increase under the 12%- 
cent hourly rise, they said, the total 
would be $495,000,000. To this they 
added an estimated further increase in 
the annual cost of railway fuel, mate- 
rials and supplies of $69,600,000 as a 
result of price increases between Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, and April 1, 1951, making, 
with the estimated wage increase cost, 
a total of $564,600,000 added to the 
annual cost of doing business. 

The railroads said they estimated that 
the annual cost of increases in wages 
and in the prices of railway fuel, ma- 
terials and supplies from July 1, 1949, 
to April 1, 1951, would amount to about 
$986,400,000. They then observed that 
the Commission had estimated that the 
interim increases authorized on March 
12 should amount to between $194 mil- 
lions and $219 millions annually in 
freight revenue. 

On the present basis of fares and 
freight rates and charges (including the 
interim increase), and the April 1 wages 
and prices of materials and supplies, the 
railroads said the operating results of 
the Class I roads for a year, based on 
estimated 1951 operations, would be: 


Total operating revenues ........... $9,922.6 

Total operating expenses ........... 8,074.1 

Net railway operating income ....... 666.0 
2.63% 


The petitioners estimated that on the 
basis of present level of fares and freight 
rates and charges, increased as proposed 
by them in the supplemental petition, 
and the April 1, 1951, wages and prices 
of materials and supplies, the operating 
results of the Class I railroads of the 
United States for a year, based on esti- 
mated 1951 operations, would be as fol- 
lows: Total operating revenues, $10,893.6 
millions; total operating expenses, $8,- 
074.1 millions; net railway operating in- 
come, $1,180.6 millions; rate of return 
on net investment, 4.66 per cent. Com- 
pared with total estimated revenues 
under present rates and expenses, a $971 
million increase is indicated under the 
new proposal. 


Maximum increases are proposed by 

the railroads on the same commodities 
as in the January petition, but on higher 
levels, as follows: Fresh fruits, including 
citrus fruits, fresh vegetables, and mel- 
ons (not cold-pack nor frozen), 15 cents 
a 100 pounds; lumber and articles listed 
in tariffs as taking lumber rates, 10 cents 
a 100 pounds; sugar, (beet or cane, corn, 
invert, liquid, sorghum, wheat), 10 cents 
a 100 pounds. 
; Anthracite and bituminous coal rate 
increases, except as otherwise provided; 
are to take increases according to pres- 
ent rates. Rates to and including $1.50 
will be increased 23 cents a net ton or 26 
cents a gross ton; rates $1.51 to and in- 
cluding $2.25 will be increased 34 cents 
a net ton and 38 cents a gross ton, and 
rates $2.26 and over will be increased 
oe cents a net ton and 56 cents a gross 
on. 

Tidewater coal, rail-lake-rail coal, rail- 
river-rail coal, will be increased 50 cents 
a net ton and 56 cents a gross ton. Rail- 
river coal and river-rail coal, also lignite 
coal and briquettes, take the increases 
provided for anthracite and bituminous 
coal, as aforementioned, depending on 
the present rate. 

In the January petition, the railroads 
proposed no increase in the charges for 
handling iron ore at Upper Lake ports on 
shipments forwarded therefrom by water. 
In the instant petition, a 15 per cent 
increase is provided. 

Following the filing of the January 
petition, a supplemental petition was 
filed in which it was said that the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois did not propose 
any increase in the carload rates on 
certain commodities. The C. & E. I. 
proposals in that respect were made a 
part of the instant petition. 

The text of the appendix, in which are 
stated the maximum increases, and pro- 
visions for increases or non-increases in 
other charges, follows: 


(Continued on page 26) 
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AVE YOU NOTICED the new character around the railroad yards here lately? Fellow all 
dressed up like a superintendent? 


Well, take a closer look. Happens he’s no stranger. He’s your old pal Johnny Careful 


only now, if you please, it’s Mister John B. Careful, Director of the APLD—Agency for Prevention 
of Loss and Damage. 


He has a plush office with a secretary, assistants and all the other trimmings. But you know 
Johnny. Has to be prowling around the freight house or down here among the switch points shoot- 
ing trouble and talking shop with McCarty and the boys. He’s over there now with Mac and 
Joe and Spike and Luigi. I guess they call that a “conference.” Let’s shunt over and hear what he’s saying. 


“I took this job,” said Johnny, “because in these uncertain times . . . maybe dangerous times, everybody owes 
a duty to his country . . . to this land of ours where men are free, well-fed, well-paid and intend to remain that way. 


“Our way of life, our security, even our safety—are threatened. We are undertaking a great rearmament program 
calling for production on a big scale and at a terrific pace. Production calls for transportation—first, last and all the time 
and this means railroad transportation. That’s plain be- 


cause you remember in World War II railroads handled 
over 90 per cent of all the war tonnage on top of two- 


thirds of all the other freight. neal 
“You know how it is when America gets going on . rr 


Defense. Materials get scarce—shortages of this and that. 
Everything that goes to make up our economy counts 
more. We can’t afford to waste anything. 


























“T’ve been doing some hard thinking and here is 
how it looks to me—two things, and I'd like to talk ’em 
over with you. 


“The first thing is that if we can manage to get 
goods through safely, without loss or damage—doing it 
right the first time—everything will go just that much 
farther. It’s really awful to think how many articles have 
to be produced twice in order to get them used once. We 
have just got to find the remedy for this headache, and 
that brings me to my second point: 


“There’s ’way over a million railroad men in this 
country but not all of them work directly with shipping. 
That’s the specialized business of certain ones—certain 
groups—and while the other jobs are necessary and 
important, it’s a fact that we who handle freight work 
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“right up close to where the great bulk of the revenue comes from. Freight pays the bills, the wages, the 
taxes. It keeps the railroads going, keeps us going, keeps the whole nation going. When you look at it that 
way, it gives us fellows a special responsibility, doesn’t it? It is difficult to name a product that attains 
its full value and usefulness at the point of production. In order to serve its intended purpose, it must 
reach the consumer in usable condition. Time, material and money went into its production. It was 
made to be used and in times like these we certainly can use everything that can be made. 


“So I think we can consider ourselves not just railroaders, but key men in the vital business of 
shipping. We serve shippers and receivers and that isn’t all. Nearly everything used by all the men, 
women and children in this country and by the armed forces overseas, passes through our freight houses, 
our railroad yards—through our hands . . . the food, clothing, machines, manufactured goods, defense 
materials, and all the other things upon which everybody depends. They may not even realize it, but 
nevertheless they do depend upon us to handle all this freight with care, with skill—to PROTECT 
AMERICA’S PRODUCTION. 
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APPENDIX A 


PETITIONERS’ PROPOSAL 


Section 1 


All freight rates and charges will be 
increased fifteen (15%) per cent, except 
as hereinafter specifically stated in this 
appendix, and except that in the case 
of the following commodities, in car- 
loads, the increases shall be subject to 
the maxima indicated: 

Fresh fruits, includng citrus fruits, 
Fresh vegetables, Melons, not cold-pack 
nor frozen, 15 cents per 100 pounds. ? 

Lumber and articles listed in tariffs as 
taking lumber rates, 10 cents per 100 
pounds. ? 

Sugar, beet or cane, corn, invert, liquid, 
sorghum, wheat, 10 cents per 100 
pounds. * 

NOTE: 

Basis for maxima: 

1 Based on 15 per cent increase on the 
present carload rate of 98 cents on 
oranges from Lake Wales, Fla., to New 
York, N.Y. 

* Based on 15 per cent increase on the 
present carload rate of 66 cents from 
Hattiesburg, Miss., to Chicago, Il. 

* Based on 15 per cent increase on the 
present carload rate of 66 cents from 
New Orleans, La., to Chicago, Ill. 

If the Commission should authorize a 
percentage increase different from that 
proposed herein the petition contem- 
plates that the foregoing maxima will be 
revised accordingly. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
road Company does not propose any in- 
crease in the line-haul carload rates on 
the following commodities: 

Automobiles from Evansville, Indiana, 
to St. Louis, Missouri. Rate of 41 cents 
per 100 pounds, as published in Supple- 
ment 32, C & EI F. T. 232-B, ICC No. 
527, subject to the provisions and mini- 
mum weights as defined in Rule 47, page 
8, original tariff. 

Petroleum Products, locally between 
points on its lines, viz.: Blended Gaso- 
lines (Motor Fuel containing 50% or 
more of gasoline), Petroleum Distillate 
Fuel Oil, not suitable for illuminating 
purposes, Gasoline (except natural or 
casing-head gasoline), Petroleum Naph- 
tha, Refined Oil, viz.: illuminating or 
burning, in tank cars, straight or mixed, 
estimated weight 6.6 pounds per gallon, 
minimum weight as per Rule 35 of gov- 
erning classification. 


Section 2 


Line-haul carload freight rates on the 
commodities specified in this section will 
be increased in the amount and in the 
manner set forth as to each commodity. 

Anthracite and Bituminous Coal, ex- 
cept as provided below cents per net or 
gross ton as rated, respectively: Rates 
to and including $1.50, *23, *26; Rates 
$151 to and including $2.25, *34, *38; 
Rates $2.26 and over, *50, *56. 

Tidewater Coal—Tidewater coal, An- 
thracite and Bituminous, originating at 
mines on and after the date of the in- 
crease, which moves by rail from New 
England ports to destinations in Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Vermont, 
total increase for the movement to the 
tidewater port and from the New Eng- 
land port, *50 cents per net ton or *56 
cents per gross ton, as rated. 

Rail-Lake-Rail Coal—Lake cargo coal, 
Anthracite and Bituminous, originating 
at mines on and after the date of the 





*To accrue to rail lines. 
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increase, which moves by rail as road- 
haul freight from docks in the United 
States on Lake Superior and west bank 
of Lake Michigan (either as coal or as 
coal briquettes produced from such coal 
at the docks), total increase for the 
movement to the lake port and from the 
docks in the United States on Lake 
Superior or west bank of Lake Michigan, 
*50 cents per net ton or *56 cents per 
gross ton, as rated. 

Rail-River-Rail Coal—Bituminous coal 
transshipped at river ports, originating 
at mines on and after the date of the 
increase and which moves by rail as 
road-haul revenue freight from river 
ports to interior destinations, total in- 
crease for the movement to the river 
port and from the river port, *50 cents 
per net ton or *56 cents per gross ton, as 
rated. 


Rail-River Coal—Bituminous coal 
transshipped at river ports, originating 
at mines on and after the date of the 
increase, which does not move by rail as 
road-haul revenue freight from river 
ports to interior destinations, cents per 
net or gross ton as rated, respectively: 
Rates to and including $1.50, *23, *26; 
Rates $1.51 to and including $2.25, *34, 
*38; Rates $2.26 and over, *50, *56. 


River-Rail Coal—Bituminous coal 
transshipped at river ports, which has 
not had a prior rail-haul, cents per net 
or gross ton as rated, respectively: Rates 
to and including $1.50, *23, *26; Rates 
$1.51 to and including $2.25, *34, *38; 
Rates $2.26 and over, *50, *56. 


Lignite Coal, Lignite Coal Briquettes— 
Cents per net gross ton as rated respec- 
tively: Rates to and including $1.50, *23, 
*26; Rates $1.51 to and including $2.25, 
*34, *38: Rates $2.26 and over, *50, *56. 

Coal Rates within Ohio on New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany—The New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railroad Company, because of 
compelling truck competition, does not 
propose any increase in the rates on 
bituminous coal from mines on its rail- 
road in Ohio to the following stations on 
its railroad in Ohio: Brewster, Canton, 
Creston, Lodi, Orrville, Massillon, Middle 
Branch, Mogadore, Spencer, and stations 
intermediate thereto, also to Akron and 
Barberton, Ohio, via the Akron, Canton 
and Youngstown Railroad. 


Section 3 


Milk and Cream in Passenger and 
Freight Service—Line-haul carload, less- 
carload and any-quantity rates on milk 
and cream in passenger or freight serv- 
ice, including commodities listed in the 
milk and cream tariffs, will be increased 
as provided in Section 1. 

Protective Service—Rates and charges 
for protective services published in 
Perishable Protective Tariff No. 15, Agent 
Quinn’s I.C.C. No. 26, will be increased 
as provided in Section 1. 

Collection - on - Delivery Service— 
Charges for collection-on-delivery serv- 
ices will be increased as provided in 
Section 1. 

Switching — Rates and charges for 
switching will be increased as provided 
in Section 1. 

Trap and Ferry Cars—Rates and 
charges for trap and ferry car services 
will be increased as provided in Sec- 
tion 1. 

Crane Service—Rates and charges for 
crane service will be increased as pro- 
vided in Section 1. 

Minimum Charges—Minimum charges 
per shipment (less-carload or any- 
quantity), minimum charges per car ap- 
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plicable to line-haul carload rates, and 
other minimum charges, will be increased 
as provided in Section 1. 

Minimum or Net Line-Haul Revenue— 
Where tariffs provide for absorption of 
charges for switching, subject to stated 
minimum or net line-haul revenue, such 
stated minimum or net line-haul revenue 
will be increased as provided in Section 1. 

Minimum Rate for Pick-up and/or De- 
livery Service—The minimum rate under 
which pick-up and/or delivery services 
on less-carload shipments or shipments 
subject to any-quantity rates are ac- 
corded, or allowances made in lieu there- 
of, will be increased as provide in Sec- 
tion 1. 

Loading and Unloading—Charges for 
loading or unloading of carload freight 
will be increased as provided in Section 
1, except that no increase is proposed 
in charges for loading or unloading of 
live stock. 

Diversion and Reconsignment—Charges 
for diversion or recensignment will be 
increased as provided in Section 1. 

Stopping in Transit to Complete Load- 
ing and to Partly Unload—Charges for 
stopping in transit to complete loading 
or to partly unload will be increased as 
provided in Section 1. 

Wharfage, Handling and Tippling at 
Southern Ports—No increase is proposed 
in charges applicable at South Atlantic 
ports, Hampton Roads, Va., and south, 
Florida ports and Gulf ports for wharf- 
age, handling, or tippling. 

Handling and tSorage Charges on Iron 
Ore at Lower Lake Ports—Charges for 
handling iron ore at Lower Lake ports 
will be increased as provided in Sec- 
tion 1. 

No increase is proposed in charge for 
storing iron ore at Lower Lake ports. 

Handling Charges On Iron Ore at 
Upper Lake Ports—Charges for handling 
iron ore at Upper Lake ports on ship- 
ments forwarded therefrom by water will 
be increased as provided in Section 1. 

Special Freight Trains—Line-haul 
rates and charges for special freight 
train service will be increased as pro- 
vided in Section 1. 

Railway Equipment on Own Wheels— 
Rates and charges per mile provided in 
Consolidated Freight Classification No. 
19 will be increased as provided in Sec- 
tion 1. 

All-Commodity Freight Rates—Line- 
haul all-commodity freight rates will be 
increased as provided in Section 1. 

Freight in Truck Bodies—Line-haul 
rates on freight in truck bodies, trailers 
or semi-trailers on flat cars will be in- 
creased as provided in Section 1. 

Payments and Allowances for Drayage 
or Other Services—No increase is pro- 
posed in amounts paid or allowances 
made by carriers for drayage or other 
services performed by shippers or re- 
ceivers of freight. 

Other Accessorial and Terminal 
Charges—Rates and charges for accesso- 
rial or terminal services such as storage, 
handling, trimming, floating, lighterage, 
demurrage on lighters or carflioats, load- 
ing unloading, fabrication, other transits, 
weighing, etc., not otherwise specifically 
provided for in this section, will be in- 
creased as provided in Section 1, except: 

(a) No increase is proposed in charges 
for demurrage on freight cars. 

(b) No increase is proposed in charges 
for handling, loading or unloading ex- 
port, import, coastwise, or inter-coastal 
traffic which do not affect the measure of 
the line-haul rate and are not in addi- 
tion to the line-haul rate. 
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Section 4 


Combination Rates—Where rates are 
made by combining separately stated 
rates, each factor of such combination 
will be increased separately. 


Where a rate is shown in a tariff as 
composed of two or more factors, each 
such factor will be increased separately 
and the increased rate will be the total 
of the factors so increased. 


Where tariffs publish through rates 
and provide that the aggregate of inter- 
mediates, if lower, will apply, each factor 
of such aggregate will be increased sepa- 
rately and the total of the factors so in- 
creased will alternate with the increased 
through rate. 


International Rates to and from Points 
in Canada and Mexico—Joint interna- 
tional rates to and from Canada or Mex- 
ico will be increased to the same extent 
and in the same manner as is proposed 
within the United States. 


Where rates on international traffic 
are made by use of combinations on the 
international border, the factor within 
the United States to or from the inter- 
national border will be increased to the 
same extent and in the same manner as 
is proposed within the United States. 


Rates on Import, Export, Coastwise 
and Inter-coastal Traffic—In initial pub- 
lication rates applicable on import, ex- 
port, coastwise and inter-coastal traffic 
will be increased to the same extent and 
in the same manner as provided for do- 
mestic rates. After the increases become 
effective, such rates will be revised by 
specific publication to restore recognized 
port relationships. 

Joint Rates with Ocean, Lake and In- 
land Waterways Carriers—In initial pub- 
lication joint rates with ocean, lake and 
inland waterways carriers will be in- 
creased to the same extent and in the 
same manner as provided for all-rail 
rates. After the increases become effec- 
tive, such rates will be revised by specific 
publication to restore differentials in 
cents per 100 pounds or other unit. 

Joint Rates with Truck Lines—The in- 
crease will be applied to joint rates with 
truck lines to the same extent and in the 
same manner as is proposed for all-rail 
rates. 

Class Rates—In initial publication 
class rates will be increased as provided 
in Section 1. After the increases become 
effective, relationship of established 
classes to first class will be restored by 
specific publication. 


Section 5 


Disposition of Fractions — The in- 
creases set forth in Sections 1, 3 and 4 
will be subject to the following rules 
governing the disposition of fractions: 

Rates and charges in cents or dollars 
and cents per 100 pounds, per car or 
other unit, except line-haul carload com- 
modity rates on grain, grain products 
and by-products. 

Five cents or lower, resolve fractions 
to the nearest quarter cent; 

Higher than five cents, but not higher 
than ten cents, resolve fractions to the 
nearest half cent; 

Higher than ten cents: Fractions less 
than % cent—drop; Fractions % cent or 
over—convert to the next higher full 
cent. ’ 

Line-haul carload commodity rates on 
grain, grain products and by-products: 
Fractions less than .25 cent—drop; 
Fractions .25 to .74 cent—convert to 

% cent; 


Fractions .75 cent and over—convert 
to the next higher full cent. 





Selection of Arbitrator by 
Truman in ‘Op’ Disputes 
Proposed by Railroads 


An amendment of the “memoran- 
dum of agreement” signed December 
21 at the White House by the rail- 
roads and the chiefs of four operat- 
ing employe unions, so as to pro- 
vide for selection of an arbitrator by 
President Truman, would be accept- 
able to the railroads, a Senate com- 
mittee was told, March 28. 


D. P. Loomis, returning as witness 
before the Senate labor and public wel- 
fare committee as it resumed hearings in 
its investigation of the dispute between 
the railroads and the “ops,” made the 
following statement in the course of his 
testimony: 


“IT am authorized to state that the car- 
riers are willing to leave the question of 
who shall be the arbitrator to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and will accept 
anyone named by him.” 


Previously, the carriers had taken the 
position that the arbitrator of issues in 
controversy in the December 21 agree- 
ment as modified by other provisions to 
which the railroads subsequently had 
agreed should be John R. Steelman, as- 
sistant to the President, or someone 
nominated by Mr. Steelman. 


Mr. Loomis also observed that, since 
the last hearing of the Senate committee, 
the consumers price index for February 
15, 1951—the basis for “escalator clause” 
wage adjustments to be made with re- 
spect to the “non-ops” April 1 and pro- 
posed to be made with respect to the 
“ops”’—had been announced. He said 
that the index as of February 15 stood 
at 184.2. This, he said, meant that under 
the “memorandum of agreement” of last 
December 21, with its base index of 176, 
the operating employes would receive an 
additional cost of living adjustment 
April 1 of 8 cents an hour. 


Mr. Loomis added that “this makes the 
total increases to be effective as of April 
1, 1951, 18 cents per hour of $1.44: per 
basic day for road service employes and 
33 cents per hour of $2.64 per basic day 
for yard service employes.” 





Canadian Board Authorizes 
Increases in Rail Rates 


Special Correspondence from Ottawa, Canada 


Subject to certain exceptions, the 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
of Canada has authorized increases 
within Canada in through railway 
rates between Canadian and United 
States points, to conform to the in- 
terim increases authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Ex Parte No. 175, Increased Freight 
Rates, 1951 (T.W., March 17, p. 17). 

The board said the railroads might 


put the new rates into effect on 15 days’ 
notice. 


Exceptions include: (1) Petroleum 
products shipped from U.S. points to 
points in western Canada where the 
rate factor north of the boundary con- 
sists of fifth class standard mileage 
rates; (2) rates between points in west- 
ern Canada and the United States pub- 
lished in Agent Lynn’s tariff which are 
predicated on combinations of the inter- 
national boundary; (3) rates on inter- 
national traffic, including coal and coke, 
which are made by the use of combina- 
tions on the international boundary. In 
the case of all those exceptions the 
Canadian portion of the combined rate 
is not to be increased. 


Another exception was newsprint, on 
which the board authorized increases in 
rates from Canadian basic groups but 
directed that arbitraries from points 
taking arbitrary differentials over basic 
groups should not be increased. ‘The 
board provided that any export-import 
rates to and from Canada’s Pacific coast 
ports that were on a parity with US. 
ports might be adjusted to keep the 
same relationship, and that rates on 
traffic to Newfoundland and the French 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, near 
Newfoundland, which were now related 
to U.S. port rates, might be adjusted to 
maintain that relationship. 





Teamsters’ Union Opposes 


Rogers Nomination 


Motor carrier regulation by the 
Commission was “at a deplorably low 
ebb” and Commissioner Rogers was 
“primarily responsible for it,” a wit- 
ness for the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, etc., asserted in 
opposing confirmation of Mr. Rogers 
for reappointment as an I.C.C. mem- 
ber, at a Senate interstate and for- 
eign commerce committee hearing, 
March 28. 


The spokesman for the teamsters’ 
union was Frank Tobin, its director of 
research, of Washington, D.C. Chair- 
man Johnson, of the Senate committee, 
granted Mr. Tobin’s request that addi- 
tional witnesses for the I.B.T. be per- 
mitted to testify as opponents of the 
Rogers nomination April 3. Chairman 
Johnson announced that he had re- 
ceived a telegram from T. C. Davis, 
chairman of the board of the Interna- 
tional-Great Northern, asking for an 
opportunity to offer testimony in oppo- 
sition to the Rogers nomination some 
time in April. The committee chairman 
said Mr. Davis would be heard April 5. 
It was indicated that Mr. Davis would 
speak on behalf of holders of common 
stock of the Missouri Pacific, now in- 
volved in reorganization proceedings. 


J. Carter Fort, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, at the March 28 hearing 
added his support of the Rogers nomina- 
tion to that previously expressed by a 
number of representatives of motor car- 
rier groups, practitioners, and other in- 
terests (T.W., March 17, p. 24). Mr. 
Fort said that he was speaking for him- 
self as an individual, but that Presi- 
dent W. T. Faricy, of the A.A.R., agreed 
with his views 100 per cent and that 
many other railroad men to whom he 
had spoken also supported the Rogers 
noniination. 





















DIRECT SERVICE BETWEEN POINTS IN: 


Texas Mississippi Michigan 
Oklahoma Missouri California 
Lovisiona Ilinois Arkansas 
Kansas Tennessee Nebraska 





CONNECTING LINE SERVICE BETWEEN THE 
ABOVE STATES AND: 





eady-Willing-Able 





These are not just ‘‘empty words,'’ but our pledge of 
continuous, top quality service to our customers! 

We are justly proud of our reputation for fast, friendly, efficient 
service. Our organization is geared to today’s needs and 

with the present emergency nothing is more vital than quick, 
safe, economical distribution. 





Hentecky Deleware Massachusetts We realize the importance of maintaining the correct 
indiene New Jersey Vermont temperature and proper handling of your commodity to assure 
Chie Connecticut Wow Hempshire its arrival as fresh as when it was first packaged. 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island Maine Route your perishables via 
Maryland Georgia Alabama FROZEN FOOD EXPRESS r | 
New York Florida with complete 
FROM WISCONSIN TO: confidence! [ = 

Arkansas Texas Oklahoma — 

ot — . .0°™ 
Lovisiana Mississippi ; 

We cordially invite your inquiries wh ay 


at any of the offices listed below. 





FROZE! 


1811 South Indiana 
Chicago, Illinois 


119 East 5th Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 


1307A South Agnue 
Oklahoma City, Okiachoma 












318 Cadiz, P. O. Box 5888 
Dallas, Texas 


835 South 99 Highway 
Modesto, California 














take the “fright” out of freight with 








... the revolutionary new freight car 





that 


_., REDUCES 
_ FREIGHT 
DAMAGE! 


Ordinary shipping hazards 
in conventional freight cars 
(not including fire, theft, 
improper refrigeration, etc.) 
were responsible for 54% of 
all freight damage in 1949— 
damage amounting to 

more than 61 million dollars. 


























Stronger, lighter, more durable 
than ordinary steel freight cars, UNICEL as a box or refrigerator car, 
uses in its construction the latest developments in the modern 
science of cellular laminates. It carries bigger payloads, can be 

- produced faster for less than any car now on the rails! 
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® Say “goodby” to the high amount of freight-damage. Tests prove there 
is 66% less road shock with UNICEL than ordinary cars. 


® say “goodby” to excessive spoilage... 

® to many difficulties in loading and unloading .. . 

® to long labor in cleaning .. . 

® to profits lost through damage when goods are shipped in ordinary cars! 


U N l #4 E L . . designed by men who know railroading and by men who have studied 


thousands of cases of freight damage will give you... 
GREATER CAPACITY because it is /onger than the ordinary car. 


EASIER LOADING because doors are wider, fork-lift trucks and pallets 
may be used. Built-in Unistrapping system enables shippers to 
tie down any kind of a load—securely, quickly and economically, 


Another “FIRST” for Pressed Steel Car EASIER CLEANING because entire inside and outside is continuous 
FIRST with the all steel hopper in 1897 and smooth without sharp corners, pockets or cracks. 


FIRST with the all steel freight in 1914 MORE UNIFORM TEMPERATURE — UNITEMP, the refrigerated 
FIRST again with UNICEL in 1950! version of UNICEL, reduces condensation and dehydration 

to a minimum. An inner wall, insulation plus new refrigerating uni 
quickly convert UNICEL from box to refrigerator car. Heat can b 
provided during winter weather or in cold climates! 
























Get the whole story. Write for your copy of 
“UNICEL—tThe Freight Car of the Future—Today” 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, Ine. 
6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 












‘‘Funeral Train’’ of 14 Soo Line Steam Locomotives heads for scrap pile 


We’re Losing Our Steam- 
Bat Picking Up Power! 


Like the romantic Yankee Clipper of 
a century ago, Soo Line steam engines 
are yielding to the relentless march 
of progress. 

We hate to see them go. 

Their roaring fire pits sparked an era 
of tremendous progress. Nightly, their 
lonely, haunting whistles wakened dreams 
of adventure. The men who knew them 
best, Soo Line engineers, had deep re- 
pect for their ability to work. 

But their work is done. 

Now, efficient Diesel-electric locomo- 


your working partner Cc . 


tives polish Soo Line rails that steam 
engines followed so long. The Diesel- 
electric locomotives haul more tonnage 
and they haul it faster. They’re smoother 
on starts and stops, easier on your ship- 
ments. They do a lot better job for the 
shipper and for Soo Line. They have more 
of everything that’s good—except pulse- 
stirring personality. 

But —sentiment can’t move freight, so 
Soo Line is losing its steam—better to 
serve you the length and breadth of Soo 
Line Land. 


00 7 days a week 
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When it goes [Pg 
it goes Tight through! 


U ppermost in the minds of shippers is the thought not , THE FREIGHT SERVICE 


only of the speed, but the condition in which their 


shipments arrive at destination. On these points they can W | ve A p E C OR D 


rest assured when they ship by rail. For railway 

transportation has compiled an enviable record on both 

counts and is making even greater forward strides. OF SA TISF. A C Tl ON 
The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, during the year 1950, 

reports a 21% reduction in freight loss and damage. 

This was the direct result of improved handling methods 

used both by the railroad and its shippers, plus 

a conscientious effort by both to better the already 

impressive statistics on safe freight handling. Furthermore, 

the use of freight cars especially equipped to reduce 


damage in transit has been an important factor in the 
overall improved picture. 


Why not check on C & O's freight handling facilities 


before you ship. And remember, when it 
goes C & O, you can be sure it goes right through! 





ALONG THE WAY... OF — 








i, =~ SOLVE DISTRIBUTION PROBLEMS 
@) =~ = ... WHY LET ANYONE WAIT? 


EXPERIENCED. SHIPPERS “= 
TODAY DELIVER TOMORROW VIA TWA 


CUT-AWAY SKETCH SHOWS GIANT, 4-ENGINE ALL-CARGO 
TWA" SKy-MERCHANT/ IN DAILY EAST AND WEST— ees 
BOUND SERVICE ACROSS U.S.A. YOU CAN SHIP PRAC- FACT/ [KLE 
TICALLY ANYTHING VIA TWA... AND BE SURE OF ae. "DAK 
NEXT-DAY ARRIVAL. FRUITS... FOODSTUFFS 

ARRIVE IN T/P-TOP CONDITION... 


FA cT/ RUSHED BY CALIFORNIA SHIP— 


LATEST STYLES OVERNIGHT To many wesT- | 2” EASTERN MARKETS, BEST 
FLEET ENABLES THEM To MEET AND Beat | “HEM YOU SHIP VIA TWA. 
COMPETITION. 
FURTHER FACTS... 
WR TWA AIR CARGO RESULTS IN 
PLUS BENEFITS — 


1. Faster turnover 
. " 2. Single air waybill 
Phone nearest TWA office... ask for schedules, ; &. Gained teenies 
low rates, pick-up service. Put your products on e. 4. Reduced warehouse costs 
th : . ym, 5. Lower insurance rates 
eo map ino hurry “eM, 6. Less pilferage risk 
7. A saving on crating 


\ ARS: 
AI TWA fohts carry 
Air Mail and Air Cargo = 4 we a 


U.$.4.-EUROPE-AFRICA-ASIA * 
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Where’s my car? What 
about special handling? 
How about rates? 


Bring on your freight questions, 
open up your freight problems. 
Your Santa Fe freight represent- 
ative has the answers or knows 
where to get them quickly. 


He is either in your town or 
has your town assigned to him. 
His knowledge of freight prob- 
lems in your territory, plus the 
“know how” of Santa Fe’s entire all the wa 
organization of transportation y 
specialists, is at your service, just 
by a telephone call. 


‘ F. H. Rockwell 
. Let him tell ia why and how General Freight Traffic Manager 
it pays to ship Santa Fe all the way! Chicago 4, Illinois 


HELP MAKE PERFECT SHIPPING FOR ‘51 












vob Kated’ for 


More than 50 BRAND-NEW 
improvements . . . including 


NEW! SMOOTHER RIDE with new, “‘Ori- 
flow” shock absorbers—standard equip- 
ment on 1/4-, 34-, and 1-ton models. 


NEW! EASIER LOADING with lower 
ground-to-floor height—on all models 
through 2 tons. 


NEW! EASIER BAD-WEATHER STARTING 
with new moistureproof ignition and 
high-torque starting motor. 


NEW! MORE ECONOMICAL PERFORM- 
ANCE with higher (7.0 to 1) compres- 
sion ratio—on all models through 1 ton. 


NEW! SMOOTHER ENGINE IDLING with 
“hotter” spark plugs; on all models 
through 1 ton. 


Dodge 
Bee tale today for 


FEET OWNERS 


T (WA 
{ 


BRAND-NEW POWER—You get more 
power than ever—engineered for ‘your 
job! Eight great engines—with net 
horsepower stepped up as much as 20%! 
You get more of the right power for your 
needs—with top economy! Yet, with all 
their extra value, new Dodge ‘‘Job- 
Rated”’ trucks are priced with the lowest. 


BRAND-NEW EASE-OF-HANDLING — 
You can turn new Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ 
trucks sharper . . . maneuver them more 
easily. New shorter turning diameters! 
New worm-and-roller steering gears! All 
this—plus_ cross-steering, wide front 
tread and short wheelbase. 


BRAND-NEW BRAKING SAFETY — 
New Dodge “Job-Rated”’ trucks are the 
trucks with new molded, tapered Cycle- 
bond brake linings! New extra-quiet 
action! New extra-smooth, extra-sure 
stopping! New longer lining life! (On 
new 114-ton and up trucks, except air 
brake models.) 


PLUS THIS EXCLUSIVE! gyro! Fluid Drive available on *4-, 34-, and 1-ton, and Route-Van trucks. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


o the most for voy, / 
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Serving Over 
2000 


Communities 


The managemeni and employees of the Hayes Freight 
Lines commend the National Shippers Advisory Boards on 
the 15th Perfect Shipping campaign. 


For the benefit of shippers, several Johnny Carefuls 
are at work at the 2,000 points served by Hayes in the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


Johnny Careful works at Hayes on the safe delivery 
of freight on the trucks, on the loading docks, in the 
offices, and in all the strategic spots which add up to 
prevention of loss and damage to freight in transit. 

Call your nearest Hayes office. 


HAYES FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


Established 1884 
General Offices, MATTOON, ILLINOIS 
























A sculptress who ran out of plaster 
Said “Quick or I’m facing disaster! 
Send more for my cast 

For it's hardening fast .. . 


But Delta AirFREIGHT’S even faster!” 
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Notion 


DELTA airFREIGHT , 


Covers the South overnight VL 


a Velic 


For complete commodity rates and schedules write airFREIGHT 
Department, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 


< 
\' 
wl 


Typical 
Per 100 Ibs. between Commodity Rate 


CHICAGO - JACKSONVILLE . . . $7.49 
CINCINNATI-BIRMINGHAM .. 4.44 
DALLAS-NEW ORLEANS .... 4.59 
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Finest Buy in the Land...on Every Count! 


These new 1951 Chevrolet trucks are tops in 

_value. They’re tough and rugged. They’re 
loaded to the brim with power. They’re thrifty 
- - + move massive loads ... handle like no 
other truck. Chevrolet’s latest haulers have 
51’s finest new features, too. Features like new, 
super-effective brakes that are extra-safe and 
easy to operate. Features like Chevrolet’s Dual- 
Shoe parking brake, Chevrolet’s new Venti- 
panes and new cab seats that bring you com- 
fort with a capital “C.” Visit your Chevrolet 
dealer and look over these great new trucks. 
You'll find the right truck for your job! 


NEW 195! 
CHEVROLET 


Advance-Design 


TRUCKS 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCK FEATURES 


TWO GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES—the 
105-h.p. Loadmaster or the 92-h.p. Thrift- 
master—to give you greater power per gallon, 
lower cost per load e POWER-JET CARBU- 
RETOR — for smooth, quick acceleration 
response e DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH— 


shifting e HYPOID REAR AXLES—for depend- 
ability and long life e NEW TORQUE-ACTION 
BRAKES—for light-duty models e PROVED 
DEPENDABLE DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES 
—for medium-duty models e NEW TWIN- 
ACTION REAR BRAKES—for heavy-duty 


models e NEW DUAL-SHOE PARKING BRAKE 


models e NEW CAB SEATS—for complete 
riding comfort e NEW VENTIPANES—for 
improved cab ventilation e WIDE-BASE 
WHEELS—for increased tire mileage ¢ BALL- 
TYPE STEERING—for easier handling e UNIT- 
DESIGN BODIES—for greater load protection 
e ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING—for increased 


for easy-action engagement e SYNCHRO- 


MESH TRANSMISSIONS—for fast, smooth comfort and modern appearance. 


—for greater holding ability on heavy-duty 
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"'Worthy of being depended on-trustworthy-reliable.” That is the 
definition of dependable. And that is the meaning of RED STAR 


Perfect Service. Trustworthy personnel, reliable schedules and 


dependable deliveries all add up to the reason why you should 


let RED STAR be your guiding star in transportation. 


RED STAR TRANSIT CO., %«c. 


@ DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 


GENERAL OFFICES 


AKRON 6, OHIO 
871 E. Exchange Street 
Franklin 8171 


CANTON 6, OHIO 
915 Navarre Rd. S. W. 
Canton 5-0147 


CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
5138 South Pulaski 
Reliance 5-1400 


-TERMINALS- 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
1253 E. 55th Street 
Endicott 1-6768 


DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
7950 Dix Avenue 
Vinewood 1-6400 


FLINT 3, MICHIGAN 
1280 Burton Street 
Flint 9-6647 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
602 Water Street 
Jackson 5942 


MONACA, PENN. 


1500 Pennsylvania Ave. 


Rochester 1633 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
3013 Liberty Avenue 
Grant 1-1523 


...* PONTIAC 9, MICHIGAN 


253 Elm Street 
Federal 4-2586 


TOLEDO 12, OHIO 
220 Dura Avenue 
Klondike 1547 


WARREN, OHIO 
1166 Front Street 
Warren 3-6111 
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THE REMINGTON RAND SYNCHRO-MATIC 
iN 





View claim accounting méthod, 


increases output 20% at 3 less cost 





You are certain to make big savings in claim account- 
ing when one operator produces several records in 
the time she used to need for one. Because Remington 
Rand Synchro-matic accomplishes precisely this, 
railroads who are using it report savings in clerical 
costs up to ¥3—with greater output too! 

Here’s how it’s done: 3 records—claim draft, claim 
register, account distribution—are processed in one 
operation. The draft and register are written and to- 
talled on the Remington Rand Accounting Machine. 
Simultaneously and automatically tabulating cards 
are punched—one for each item of account distribu- 
tion—on the Automatic Punch, electrically synchro- 
nized with the Accounting Machine. 

That’s the exclusive Remington Rand Synchro- 
matic method. 

The tabulating cards are then processed by accurate 
automatic Remington Rand punched-card accounting 
machines . . . to prepare distribution statements, ac- 
count control registers, suspense listings and all the 
other records and reports you need. 

It’s fast . . . it’s accurate. It saves time and money 

‘ because tabulating cards are punched without extra 
time or expense. High-speed machines do the rest. 





Also, it gives you a positive tie-in between the claim 
draft and your subsequent claim accounting records. 

You can get full details on these Synchro-matic 
savings by writing today for the free booklet shown. 


FREE—a fact-packed folder, “Freight Claim Accounting,” 
TM 641. You'll see samples of the various claim accounting 
records prepared automatically... 
the easy, economical punched- 
card way. Phone your nearest 
branch or write Management 
Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1759, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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This year the Illinois Central 
begins its second century of 
handling freight for the business 
and industry of Mid-America. 
All of the experience gained in 
its first hundred years is pledged 
to the improvement of shipping 
practices during Perfect Ship- 
ping Month and in the years 
to come. 


ILLINOIS 
CENTRAL 
RAILROAD 


FOR 100 YEARS—THE MAIN LINE OF MID-AMERICA 
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They "watch the watch’ in 6 time zones! 


When it’s noon in New York, it’s still only 
7:00 a. m. in Honolulu — but all through the 6 time zones, 
United Air Lines’ on-time dependability is in action. 


“Watch that watch!” is the Mainliner motto 

everywhere, but especially in the Operations Control 
Center illustrated here. Located in Denver, served by one 
of the world’s finest communications systems, this 

great central operating base monitors all flights on United’s 


10,500-mile Main Line Airway. 


Passengers ¢ Mail © Express 
Freight ¢ Air Parcel Post 


AIR LINES 


©U.A.L. 1950 


Over radio, teletype, and direct telephone circuits 

a constant flow of information comes in, and necessary 
instructions go out. System-wide weather 

reports . . . positions of all Mainliners . . . passengers and 
cargo requirements at all stations, and many other 
operating factors are known at all times. 


This centralized control is just one of the reasons 
why United offers you greater schedule dependability all 
around the clock — and all the year around. 


THE NATION’S NUMBER I AIR CARGO ROUTE 
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Day by day, WABASH is a Better Way 
to ship in the 


Wabash has a continuing program of mod- 
ernization which includes freight as well as 
passenger service. This program ... already 
well along on its charted course...is improv- 
ing freight service with new locomotives, and 
new freight cars. Day by day, this equipment 
is going into service. Day by day, Wabash 
becomes a better way to ship in the Heart of 
America...a better way to ship to the ends 
of the earth. Route your next shipment... large 
or small...via Wabash. For details see your 
nearest Wabash representative ...or write: 


P. A. SPIEGELBERG, Freight Traffic Manager 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


(———— a é = - 


a: rr 


ae 


Wabash already has many of these powerful engines in service 
+«-giving you smoother handling and swifter delivery of freight. 


Modern Wabash Stock Cars are the 


Modern B on the Wabash provide 
mg F largest used by any U. S. Railroad. 


perfect protection for your freight. 


Modern Service 
in The Heart 
1 of America 


Modern Wabash Cars of other types. Whatever ; RAI LROA D 
your shipment, Wabash will handle it right. ; 
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All Freight Cars Turn Red 
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After 48 Hours on a Siding 


After 48 hours, unloaded cars on a siding 
not only represent red-ink demurrage, but 
they are also working for Communism. For 
cars are scarce; 5,000 new cars are built each 
month but 6,100 wear out. Break-even pro- 
duction is months away. Perfect shipping 
stops cold, when rolling stock can’t roll. 

A sharp increase in demurrage rates may 
come, to spur faster releases. You will have to 
absorb that, or persuade customers to pay it. 

But consider this: even without any in- 
crease, a week of straight demurrage now 


costs more than a full month’s storage in a 
public warehouse. A few days extra equals 
added months, or all truck charges. 

If you can’t step up handling and releases, 
you can free cars by using public warehouses 
for storage. Five Lehigh warehouses cover 
metropolitan New York-New Jersey, a sixth 
in Richmond serves tide-water Virginia. And © 
across the nation, thousands of other public 
warehouses are ready to help you, ready to 
release cars for loads on which future se- 
curity depends. 


A member of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 


LEHIGH 


Warehouse & Transportation 
Company 


102 FRELINGHUYSEN AVENUE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





IT’S 
PERFECT SHIPPING 
THE YEAR ‘ROUND 
WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


BOSTON 


and 


MAINE 


@ 95% Dieselization — 
for faster schedules 


@ Wider Extension of Centralized Traffic Control — 
for faster operation 


New and Improved Yard Classification Equipment — 
for quicker delivery of your goods 


Impressive Year-after-Year Reductions In Loss and 
Damage Claims — 
for your greater satisfaction 


Better equipped for freight 


Anticipating increased shipping into and from this production-important 
Northern New England area, Boston and Maine is in better shape than ever to 


handle your freight with speed, care and efficiency. 


Faii_npe® 


BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD 


General Offices, 150 Causeway St., Boston 14, Mass. ¢« CA 7-6000 


BUFFALO 3, N. Y. DETROIT 2, MICH. PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
301 Lehigh Valley Term. (Wash. 0476) 5-216 G.M. Building (TR 5-5520) 983 Broad St., Sta. Bldg. (RI 6-7037) 
MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
CARIBOU, ME. 502 Cotton Exc. Bldg. (5-4064) PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
Mitton Block (Caribou 7621) ; 2804 Koppers Bldg. (AT 1-3596) 
MONTPELIER, VT. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. + CONS SD ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
931-934 Utilities Bldg. (Harrison 7-0672) NEW YORK CITY 17 1945 R.R. Exchange Bldg. (Che. 4534) 
1565 and 1566, 230 Park Ave. 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO (Passr. Mur. Hill 6-7743, SAN FRANCISCO 5, CAL. 
1135 Tower Bldg. (Main 5757) Frt. Mur. Hill 6-7740-1-2) 298 Monadnock Bldg. (Garfield 4215) 
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To Every Management Engaged in Defense Production 


Time is on the side of those who use it best! 


The one element common to all defense 
production is time...and nothing saves 
time like Airfreight 


TANKS... planes... ammunition ... electronic equip- 
ment—no matter what you're contributing to the armed 
services, time is an all-important element. 


One late part out of hundreds can keep a tank from 
rolling forth on schedule, delay the launching of a ship 
or a plane. One late company, out of hundreds of con- 
tractors and sub-contractors working together on a 
piece of war equipment, can undo the efforts of all. 


When time is at sucha premium, the speed and other 
advantages of Airfreight should be utilized whenever 
possible by every company engaged in defense pro- 
duction. Already the government and the armed serv- 
ices are showing the way, making ever-increasing use 
of Airfreight on key projects, saving countless precious 
hours. 

Let an American Airlines representative show you 
how Airfreight can expedite your production and de- 
livery problems as successfully as our Flagships carry 
your expeditors. There’s never been a time when saving 
time meant more. There’s never been a time when 
Airfreight was so important. 


Wa rasr ano rovenos- AMERICAN AIRLINES =Hitfreight 
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ISTHMIAN LINES SERVICES 


India, Pakistan, Ceylon 
Saudi Arabia, Iran, Iraq 
Thailand, Burma 
| Hawaiian Islands 
Malaya, Philippines, China 
Indonesia, French Indo-China 
Alexandria, Mediterranean, Red Sea, Israel 


North Atlantic & Gulf-Intercoastal 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


71 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. BOwling Green 9-6800 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. DETROIT 26, MICH. MOBILE 13, ALA. PORTLAND 5, ORE. 
BUFFALO 2, N. Y. GALVESTON, TEXAS NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. SAN FRANCISCO 5, CAL. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. HONOLULU 11, T. H. NORFOLK 10, VA. SEATTLE 1, WASH. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO HOUSTON 2, TEXAS NEWPORT NEWS, VA. ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 

LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL PORTS OF THE WORLD 
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in EQUIPMENT 


in METHODS 


.-- the MAYFLOWER Rule for PERFECT SHIPPING! 


@ Only well-designed vans and van equipment . . . practical and serv- 


Warehouse agents in over 400 principal cities arrange 

iceable packing and padding materials . . . an employee organization Mayflower service for industry's transferees. The May- 
. . 4 flower agent in your community is listed in your tele- 

carefully selected and trained ... and efficient moving methods... phone directory. You'll find his organization capable . . . 


and eager to serve you! 
will make safe the transportation of household goods cross-country 
by van today. Aero Mayflower Transit Company is in a position, 
through research and experience, to determine the designs, materials 
and: methods that provide the very best protection . . . because May- 
flower was among the first to enter the nation-wide furniture moving 


industry—twenty-five years ago. The pattern for Mayflower service in 


1951 is based on those conclusions. Safety has been. considered First! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





Fast 
Freight 
Service 


Missouri Pacific’s modern rail facilities and 
extra care in handling can expedite your 
freight shipments ... regardless of size... 
to their destination on time, everytime. 


_ West- 


Southwest — —~ 


g LINCOLN @°@ 
ee inbicacaniitil St. JOSEPH 


i 
DENVER © KANSAS CITY 


nn 73 


(e} 
— ST. LOUIS 
WICHITA 


FT. WORTH, DALLAS of No, 
EL PASO a 
va ‘ MONROE & 


SAN ANTONIO f ALEXANDRIA 


*\HOUSTON’S o~ 
GALVESTON © LAKE CHARLES . = 
LAREDO 


/, CORPUS CHRISTI yew 9 
BROWNSVILLE —_ 


Mo-Pac serves the rich, productive West-Southwest 
Empire and ten principal Gulf ports from New Orleans 
to Brownsville. 


SERVING THE WEST-SOUTHWEST EMPIRE 
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SHIPPING DIVIDENDS 
EVERY DAY 


George Parish says: “‘My customers 
want more for their money than just a 
service that takes shipments here to there. 
They want a service that always gives 


them those 7 extra shipping dwidends . . . 


1. DEPENDABILITY 
. SPEED 
. PICKUP AND DELIVERY 
. RECEIPT AT BOTH ENDS 
. LIBERAL VALUATION ALLOWANCE 
. ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


- ONE ALL-INCLUSIVE CHARGE 


. which add up to the one “perfect 
shipping” service. And the only place 


you can get that every time is with— 


N\ AZ 
EXPRESS 


@ p 


FOR “PERFECT SHIPPING” 


ALWAYS ASK THE EXPRESS MAN 


George Parish, 6 vears an Express Man 
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GREEN BAY a? Who TERN 
LINES 


il 
Deal 


TRAFFIC AGENCIES 


NEW YORK - BUFFALO - PITTSBURG 
CLEVELAND-DETROIT-CHICAGO-WINONA 
MINNEAPOLIS - PORTLAND - SEATTLE 
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FREE TRIAL OF 


REPEAT-O-PAK Proves How 


Easily You Can Load 


4 TIMES MOFE carson 


PAPER ON YOUR CONTINUOUS 
FORMS WRITING MACHINES! 


In less than five minutes you load 
at least a week’s supply of carbon 
paper on your equipment! 

...Just one set of Repeat-O-Pak 
floating carbon paper equals six 
complete loadings of flat sheet 
carbon! One set of Repeat-O-Pak 
will] produce as many as 3,000 
waybills. 

And you save the usual 25% 
carbon paper waste which you 
can’t avoid with flat sheet carbon. 

Repeat-O-Pak also gives you 


much greater accuracy—automat- 
ically aligns each carbon sheet. 
Cleaner, too, eliminates time-outs 
for smudge-removing. 

Those are some of the major 
reasons why many of the largest 
users of continuous forms have 
already switched from roll or flat 
sheet carbon to Repeat-O-Pak 
floating carbon paper. Prove the 
advantages yourself on your 
equipment. FREE TEST. Clip cou- 
pon, mail today. No obligation. 


MANUFACTURED FOR ELECTROMATIC, UNDERWOOD anpD 
BURROUGHS FANFOLD MACHINES and ALL typewriter attachments 


Wat this Coupon How for Free Frial Supply! 


My Name 
Company 


STANDARD MANIFOLD COMPANY 
333 West Lake Street e Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me a free sample set of Repeat-O-Pak for testing purposes. 
Here’s the information you need to meet our specific requirements. 





Street 





City. 





_Zone State_ 





Name of Machine 





Form Size 


No.of Parte. _.__.. 





NOTE: If possible please send a sample of the form 
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Believe it or not— 
this IS a 
Dictating 


Instrument! 


And it’s an 
EDISON 


first 


INCORPORATED 


EDISON PRESENTS 


the smallest... lightest... simplest 


and most inexpensive 


Dictating Instrument ever invented! 


bee ONE HISTORY-MAKING stride, Edison has advanced instru- 
ment dictation years ahead of anything ever betore oftered! 
The Epison TELEvoIcE System is an entirely new tacility tor 
handling your written communications—new in concept and 
scope—new in the instruments employed—new in the direct, 
simple, economical way it serves you! 


Imagine a system of recording from many stations to a cen- 
tral point. Imagine that these Epson TELEVOICE Stations are 
like your present telephone—as small and dependable—and as 
simple and familiar, so that no instruction is necessary! For the 
first time, you have no discs, cylinders, belts or index-slips to 
change or manipulate! 


Consider that start, stop and playback, as well as length and 
correction indications, are all accomplished by remote control 
with simple push-buttons right on the TELEvoice Station! 


Now you can understand how profoundly Edison has trans- 
formed instrument dictation—turning it into an office necessity 
like the telephone and typewriter. 


The Epison TELEVoICcE System, moreover, achieves an effi- 
ciency hitherto unapproached. One to twenty TELEVoICcE Sta- 
tions connect to the EpIson TELEVOICEWRITER, located at the 
secretary's desk. Hence, dictation is now “delivered” to her— 
instantly, clearly, continuously. It cannot sit, neglected, on 
some dictating instrument. Messenger pick-up service is elimi- 
nated. The secretary paces her transcribing to the work as it is 
dictated, and returns “the world’s fastest signature service”’ 
without peaks or pressure. 


TELEVOICE installations are made on a work-load basis to 
assure free-line service to all concerned. The economy is obvi- 
ous. With many dictators served by one recording machine, 
costs of instrument dictation are cut by as much as 66% %! 


Many low-cost, 
easy-to-use, 


remote-control 
TELEVOICE Stations 


connect to one 
single, central 
recording instrument— 


the EDISON 
TELEVOICEWRITER 


Edison TeleVoicewriter 


The Televoice System 


U OY 


EDISON, 21 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 


GET THE WHOLE STORY—NOW! 


Okay — send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE. 


Send for this new descriptive 
booklet. Or, to arrange for a 
demonstration, call “‘EDIPHONE”’ 
in your city. In Canada: Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, 


Ontario. ADDRESS 


NAME 


COMPANY ___ 


C—O Sd 




















MERCHANDISE 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
WHISKEY 


DISTILLED SPIRITS STORAGE 


INTERNAL REVENUE BOND CUSTOMS BOND 


BOTTLING 


‘IN BOND TAX PAID 


24 Warehouses . . . over 900,000 sq. ft. 


MEMBER 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 
Distribution Service, Inc. 
and 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


* 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
131 EAST MAIN ST. «+ Telephone: JACKSON 2247 


Established 1884 
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QUANAH, ACME & PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
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We're mighty proud of the FLASH'S on-time record . . . and with ample motive power 
and no large terminal delays, it’s pretty easy to keep the ‘‘HOT-SHOT” on time—hustling 
freight over the fastest route to and from West Texas and the Coast. 
Frisco—QA&P—Santa Fe in your orders means only two major systems between the 
West Coast and St. Louis, Kansas City, Birmingham. Only one interchange of traffic re- 


quiring less than an hour at Floydada, Texas. 


To save time, request our line. 
Your patronage is constantly solicited and always appreciated. 


Vice President-Traffic 


BETWEEN EAST AND WEST QA€P/S BEST 


SAN PRANCISCO 


%A Most Direct Route * Automatic Tracing 
x Ample Motive Power * Fast Schedules 
«x No Large Terminal Delays x No Congestion 


% Short Mileage FRISCO-QA&P-SANTA FE 
(THE TRANSCONTINENTAL CUT-OFF) 


TRAFFIC REPRESENTATIVES. 
New York 17, N.Y.—A.an G. Kern,Gen.Agt. Ropert L. Nixon, Com’! Agt. 


Atlanta 3, Ga.—J. H. McEacuern, General Agent. 
620 A. G. Rhodes Building, 78 Marietta St., N. W. Tel. Walnut 7252. 
Chicago 4, Ill.—W. M. Huate, General Agent. 
Water C. Brown, 4 Traffic Representative, 
Room 1036, 332 Sout 
Cincinnati 2, O.—J. W. SummeRr.in, General Agent. 
416 Mercantile Library Building. Telephone Main 0016. 
Detroit 26, Mich.—James V. McEnteez, General Agent, 
149 Michigan Ave., Room 817, Lafayette Bldg. Tel. Woodward 1-1889. 
Los Angeles 14, Cal.—D. E. Futter, General Western Agent. 
Joun N. Lewis, Gen. Agent. Frank E. Coats, Traf. Rep., 
Room 321 Central Bldg, 108 W. Sixth St. Tel. VAndike 6272. 


Michigan Ave. Tel. HArrison 7-1757. | 


Room 3702-A Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42d St. Tel. ORegon 9-1746. 


| Pittsburgh 22, Pa.—L. B. WituiaMs, General Eastern Agent. 


WituiaM J. Irwin, Eastern Traffic Manager. 
Room 603 Buhl Bldg., 204 Fifth Ave. Tel. Atlantic 1-3061. 
Quanah, Tex.—C. S. Epmonps, Jr., Gen. Agt. 
San Francisco 5, Cal.—Ratpu G. CampsBe.i, General Agent. 
Ricuarp F. Carroiu, Traffic Representative. 
1069 Monadnock Building. Telephone Douglas 2-4346. 
Tulsa 3, Okla.—F. J. BLatcuer, Gen. Agt., 401 Kennedy Bldg. Tel. 4-2700. 
Washington 5, D. C.—Le Roy E. Moetier, General Agent, 
519 Bond Building, 14th St. & New York Ave. Tel. National 5720. 





IT’S CHEAPER BY NEARLY 100 MILES 
to export via Philadelphia 





(FOR MORE THAN A THIRD OF U.S. MANUFACTURERS) 
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Want a price advantage on your F. A. S. ? 


Then check the road or rail mileage between 






your plant and the Delaware River Port. Con- 






sider, too, that your goods will be set down at 






shipside without the expense or damage of extra 





YOU SHOULD HAVE THE FACTS 


on North America’s second largest 
P F port. Memo your Traffic or Export 
systems, interconnected by port belt line, save Manager to write the Delaware River 

Joint Commission, Bridge Plaza, 
Camden 2,N. J. 






handling or lighterage. Three trunk line railway 









shippers many hours by delivering cargo within 


direct reach of ship’s tackle. Cars are moved onto 






piers and wharves over 242 track sidings. Motor 






carriers also save much time by using this port’s 






direct handling facilities. 










DELAWARE RIVER PORT 
PHILADELPHIA e CAMDEN e CHESTER e TRENTON e WILMINGTON 


For Information: Delaware River Joint Commission, Bridge Plaza, Camden 2, N. J. 
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Sie 


New 5,110 h.p. electric locomotives are used over the Rocky and Bitter Root Mountains. 


UP AND COMING! 


That’s The Milwaukee. Modernized 
and rehabilitated in its physical 
plant... rejuvenated in its person- 
nel... all out to meet and beat every 
form of competition. For proof of 
progress look at these capital ex- 
penditures made in the last five years! 


@ 40 million dollars spent and more 
to come for laying heavier rail, for 
improving yards, terminals, road- 
way structures, signalling and com- 
munication systems. 


@ 40 million for greatly augmenting 


our fleets of electric and diesel loco- 
motives. These more efficient types 
of power are now performing 70% 
of our freight service, 85% of our 
passenger service and 70% of our 
yard service. 


@ 54 million for 15,661 new freight 
cars, and 17 million for 253 new 
Passenger train cars. 


Find out what all this means in 
terms of better shipping for you. 
Milwaukee Road agents are in prin- 
cipal cities throughout the U.S.A. 


SHIP—TRAVEL 
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ROUTE OF THE 
HIAWATHAS 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD 


PERFECT 
SHIPPING 
FOR ‘31 


| n line with its 
broad program of improved 
service, The Milwaukee 
Road is constantly aiming at 


‘perfect shipping.” 


Our Claim Prevention Bu- 
reau will gladly work with 
shippers to discover and 
prevent all possible causes 
of loss and damage right 
from packing or crating to 


final delivery. 


W. L. ENNIS 


Assistant to Vice President 


H. S. ZANE 


Freight Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Illinois 





The Fight 
OM LES 


when the crowd 
goes home 


For one man, the fight just begins 
when the last punch is landed at Madison 
Square Garden. 

His fight, however, is against time. 

He rushes the film of that last Friday 
bout to the laboratory, and adds it to films 
made all week at the famous arena. The 
result: an exciting film program called: 
“This Week at Madison Square Garden.” 

And in just a few days, television view- 
ers all over the country are cheering the 
thrilling events! 


With so little time between that last 
punch and the TV deadlines, his fight 
against time seems hopeless. Yet he wins 
it every week—thanks to Air Express! 

Air Express speed gives him time to 
edit and process his films, and get them 
safely and cheaply to stations everywhere. 

And the same speed that meets TV 
deadlines can help production deadlines, 
too! Whether your business is films or fac- 
tories, here are the unique advantages you 
can enjoy with regular use of Air Express! 


IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete door-to-door pick 
up and delivery service in all cities and 
principal towns, at no extra cost. 


IT’S MORE CONVENIENT — One call to 
Air Express Division- of the Railway 
Express Agency, arranges everything. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 


IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 


For more facts call Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


“OAR ORES 


GETS THERE FIRST 
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GREMLINS DON’T WORRY <> 
ABOUT ae 7g 
y/ 





_~ THEY MAY KNOW HOW 
( TO PACK IT AND LOAD IT, 
\ JOHNNIE CAREFUL, BUT 


THEY DON’T KNOW HOW “(5% 
TO BILL IT! / = 
a 











GREMLINS KNOW 


PLENTY OF LOSS AND DAMAGE 
RESULTS FROM ERRORS IN BILLING... 











Atta boy—he should 
have prepaid this one 
i —with no agent at the 

( station it’s sure to be held 

up. This fella leads right 

into my hand. 

























Gremlins are pesky, irritating little fellows with 


This a. 
tomer is sure to 
give him trouble. 


He sends him a 
{ L. C. L. shipment 
{ and bills it to a 
carload only sta- 
tion. 


a perverted sense of humor. They know there’s 






more to Perfect Shipping than just better pack- 
aging. They know how many mistakes are made 





in billing rail shipments and they love to watch 
your customers’ blood pressure rise when your 






shipmients fail to reach them promptly. 










But you can put an end to such errors and de- 
lays by keeping the Official List of Open and 






Prepay Stations at your fingertips, a 775 page 
tariff issued under authority of railroad powers 
of attorney, and containing information regard- 





















That's swell, old boy. 
just as I like it. The 
Brady Company has 
credit arrangements 
out in High Valley and 
this could be sent 
collect but you 
go and pay the 
freight charges. 
Thanks, fella. 







ing location of freight stations, prepay require- 
ments, and other facilities available at all such 
stations in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 
If you and your company are not receiving the 
benefit of this service you are invited to take 


















advantage of our ten-day free trial plan today. 



















Subscription price of $8.00 for this essential pub- 
lication includes new 1951 edition plus supple- 


That’s Their Business! 
ments on Ist and 15th of every month until 
April 1, 1952. 


You will save many times the price of a sub- STATION LIST 


scription in hours saved by looking up informa- 
tion in your own copy of the Official List. 1331 SYNDICATE TRUST BLDG. 
You may return book after ten days if not satisfied ST. LOUIS 1 , MO. 









eee PORT OF LOS ANGELES 


“Los Angeles Harbor Berths 


are readily accessible to the 


sea. I can generally dock my 
vessel within an hour after 


passing the breakwater.” 


AM 1, eropr 


PACIFIC TRANSPORT LINES 
37 years at sea 


REASONS WHY SHIP CAPTAINS 
PREFER PORT OF LOS ANGELES 


“because bunkering is cheaper and faster 
...marginal wharves are more efficient... 
and because of single terminal operation.” 


PORT oF 19S iy 


p\onned f abu uit for Shipping 
a 


ADE LOWE *- 
FOREIG Weer LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


erth 
8 Board of Harbor Commissioners, City Hall, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
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. -. the Southern Railway System is geared to give 

freight shippers and receivers the finest in trans- 

portation service to, from and within the South. 
Johnny Careful himself would be delighted with the Southern 
Railway’s fine, well-maintained track, its fleet of 645 powerful 
Diesel locomotive units and 100 additional units on order, its new 


rolling stock and its improved equipment and methods of all kinds. 


To Johnny Careful, these things, plus transportation “know-how,” 
spell PERFECT SHIPPING on the Southern Railway System. 








Safe Transportation 






Means a Safe America 





. and safe transportation means more 






than careful transportation; it means 






adequate transportation—adequate to 





do the extraordinary job necessary to 





give America security and confidence, 








| ne is America’s first line of 
defense. What good are tanks, guns and bul- 
lets without facilities to transport them? 

Good as our transportation is, it lacks the 
equipment necessary even to handle the peace- 
time traffic—to say nothing of the tonnage 
which the military is coming up with. If the 
deficiencies are not met, the required transpor- 
tation job will not be done. 

Allocations of steel and other vital materials 
is difficult when the supply is far less than the 
total demands—amilitary, industrial, transporta- 
tion. Unless transportation agencies receive 
top priority, so that their equipment can be 
built up to the minimum necessary, the econ- 
omy of the nation and the defense program 
will bog down. 

There must, for the next thirty months be a 
sustained production of 400 locomotives and 
12,000 freight cars a month, with added allo- 
cations for rail and equipment repairs. 


so that it can continue toward its 


of outside aggression. 





1950 level, at a minimum. Barge and lake trans- 
portation facilities must be sustained. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
is dedicated to the ideal that America should 
have the best possible transportation serv- 
ice at the lowest cost, so operated as to be fair 
to owners, workers, investors and users alike. 


Its National Cooperative Project, in which 
panels representing every interest are striving 
to evolve a sound, overall national transporta- 
tion policy, is dedicated to that job. 

And part of the job is to see to it that our 
transportation plant is tooled to do the work re- 
quired of it in moving the nation’s normal 
trafic load plus the defense traffic that is 
falling more heavily on it with each passing day. 

Recognition of the public services of Trans- 
portation Association of America has come in 
an award for its “overall economic education 

program,” from the Freedoms Foun- 


economic destiny free from the perils 









Truck production must be held to the QAVON > dation. 
> } 
Join the 9000 members of the =(/-\ VV ) to give America the best possible 
Transportation Association of er Ls transportation at the most eco- 
America in this, the only all-in- > 4 / nomical cost, with a fair return for 
clusive, constructive current effort AME a’ its investors. Write for information. 


etal 





TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


130 NORTH WELLS STREET © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Trained 


FOR TRAFFIC 


Their Job 


is to Help 


with Yours! 
—_—_—_—_—___} 


fT. SMITH 


ARKANSAS 


OUTHERN 
SOUTHER 


ALEXANDRIA 2, ‘A. 
Tel. 6220 
D. S. LAMBETH, General Agent 
B. T. HARRISON, Commercial Agent 
ATLANTA 3, GA.—922 Healy Bidg. 
Tel. Alpine 3343 
WM. C. SCHMIDT, General Agent 
BATON ROUGE, LA.—Gov’t and So. 14th 
Sts.—Tel. 2-1565 
F. H. STRONG, General Agent 
BEAUMONT, TEX.—Gilbert and Jefferson 
Sts.—Tel. 4-3131 
F. L. COLVIN, General Agent 
C. B. CHINN, Trav. Freight & Pas. Agent 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA.—814 Watts Bidg. 
Tel. 7-6624 
F. R. LIPSCOMB, General Agent 
CHICAGO 3, ILL.—1621 Bankers Bldg. 
Tel. Randolph 6-2383 
H. J. McCARTHY, District Traffic Mgr. 
C. H. HANSON, General Agent 
M. C. BENNETT, Commercial Agent 
CINCINNATI 2, O.—724 Provident Bank 
Bldg.—7th and Vine Streets—Tel. 
Main 0259 
PAUL L. SENSBACH, General Agent 
CLEVELAND 1, O.—1109 Term. Tower 
Bldg.—Tel. Main 2498 
W. J. SEIBERT, General Agent 
DALLAS 1, TEX.—1107 Southland Bldg. 
Annex—Tel. Riverside 9234 
H. R. WHITING, District Freight Agent 
G. R. MARYE, General Agent 
G. E. CONDRAY, Commercial Agent 
DENVER 2, COLO.—4923 W. 31st Ave. 
Tel. Glendale 4023 
CARL F. WESTCOTT, General Agent 
DETROIT 2, MICH.—3-109 Gen. Motors 
Bldg.—Tel. TRinity 5-8962 
T. F. BRENNAN, General Agent 
EL PASO, TEX.—519 Martin Bldg. 
Tel. 3-6612 
R. T. EATMAN, Jr., General Agent 
FORT SMITH, ARK.—219 First Nat'l Bank 
Bldg.—Tel. 4895 
E. D. PENCE, General Agent 
FORT WORTH 2, TEX.—409-10 W. T. 
Waggoner Bldg.—Tel. FAnnin 2890 
G. A. HENSON, General Agent 
GREENVILLE, TEX.—3806 Stonewell St. 
Tel. 625 
C. R. DYER, General Agent 
HOPE, ARK.—Tel. 196 
A. B. PATTEN, General Agent 
HOUSTON 2, TEX.—702-3 Bankers Mtg. 
Bldg.—Tel. Preston 4276 
H. H. RIDDLE, General Agent 
N. G. STRIPLING, Assistant Gen. Agent 
JOPLIN, MO.—301 Joplin Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Tel. 525 
J. S. HUNSAKER, General Agent 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO.—K.C.S. Bldg. 
Tel. Victor 0077 
J. T. GARRIGUES, General Agent 
L. A. McDANIEL, Commercial Agent 
LAKE CHARLES, LA.—232 Lawrence Street 
Tel. 4353 
E. E. GREESON, General Agent 


J. W. SCOTT 
Vice President-Traffic 
Kansas City, Missouri 4 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—318 Gazette Bldg. 
Tel. 2-5046 
L. R. SQUIRE, General Agent 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL.—601-602 Central 
Bldg.—Tel. TRinity 6188 
H. L. SULLIVAN, Western Dist. Traf. Mgr. 
WARD ALLEN, General Agent 
L. G. PENCE, Commercial Agent 
MEMPHIS 3, TENN.—735 Exchange Bldg. 
Tel. 5-1858 
F. W. DANKE, General Agent 
MILWAUKEE 3, WIS.—1416 Majestic Bldg. 
Tel. Marquette 8-3232 
F. D. TRACY, General Agent 
E. F. GOUDELOCK, Commercial Agent 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN.—1060 Rand 
Tower—Tel. Geneva 3535 
H. H. JORDAN, General Agent 
F. S. MILLER, Commercial Agent 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA.—702-708 United 
Fruit Co. Bldg.—Tel. Magnolia 2783-86 
W. D. BURCH, Executive General Agent 
S. O. GRUBBS, Jr., Asst. Exec. Gen. Agt. 
L. J. ROSENTRETER, General Agent 
S. F. BROWNE, Commercial Agent 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y.—25 Broad Street 
Tel. Hanover 2-6960 
C. P. HOCH, Eastern District Traffic Mgr. 
W. H. McLAUGHLIN, General Agent 
R. M. LINCOLN, Commercial Agent 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA.—511 Apco 
Bldg.—Tel. 2-1444 
F. H. WALKER, General Agent 
OMAHA 2, NEB.—403 Grain Exchange 
Bldg.—Tel. Atlantic 5871 
L. L. KRATVILLE, General Agent 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA.—1104 Gulf Bldg. 
Tel. Atlantic 1-0639 
G. J. WADLINGER, General Agent 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO.—911 Chemical Bldg. 
Tel. Chestnut 5468 
R. R. FEICKERT, General Agent 
T. H. PRESBY, Commercial Agent 
SAN ANTONIO 5, TEX.—1015-17 Majestic 
Bldg.—Tel. Fannin 7951 
I. H. GOODWIN, General Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CAL.—946 Monadnock 
Bldg.—Tel. Sutter 1-1755 
D. L. DAWSON, General Agent 
SEATTLE 1, WASH.—1403 The 1411 Fourth 
Ave. Bldg.—Tel. Elliott 3166 
JOHN R. SCOTT, General Agent 
NELS HOWE, Commercial Agent 
SHREVEPORT 2, LA.—410 Market St. 
Tel. 3-3661 
F. A. KEY, Jr., Southern Dist. Traf. Mgr. 
E. B. HICKMAN, General Agent 
F. E. PARKER, Commercial Agent 
TEXARKANA 24, TEX.—K.C.S. Bldg. 
Tel. 3-6361 
E. O. SIKES, General Agent 
TULSA 3, OKLA.—505-506 Daniel Bidg. 
Tel. 3-6040 
JOE HARDIN, General Agent 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C.—344 Munsey Bldg. 
Tel. Republic 4786 
G. H. DOUGHERTY, Asst. Dist. Traf. Mgr. 
WINNFIELD, LA.—Tel. 4414 
L. RICKERSON, General Agent 


i 





The Texas and Pacific Railway’s continuing program of 
modernization for the entire line includes dieselization of 
freight service. This program, soon to be complete, means 
not only faster freight shipments, but smoother handling of 
shipments from one end of the line to the other. Every day 
T&P becomes a better line for you to use. Route your next 
shipment via T&P. For details see the nearest T&P agent, or 
write: Freight Traffic Department, Texas and Pacific Rail- 


way, Dallas, Texas. 


THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 





Keeping Pace with Perfect Shipping 
and Expanding Transportation Demands 


PROGRESS has always been the watchword of 
the E. J. & E. Our contribution to Perfect 
Shipping is a continuing program of modern- 
izing transportation facilities. In addition to 
dieselizing all motive power, we have 
constructed more miles of welded steel 
rails than any other railroad in North 


ELGIN, 


America. In 1950 orders were placed for 
1,000 cars. Also, many millions of dollars are 
being invested in additional tracks and the 
lengthening and rearrangement of existing 
tracks to provide a new classification 
yard of 58 tracks and enlarged termi- 


nal facilities. 


JOLIET AND EASTERN RAILWAY 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING THE 


GREAT CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA 





The Pullman-Standard 


Compartmentizer= 


Tested and Proved... a Great Forward Step Toward Com- 
plete Protection of Lading Which Needs Securing, Including 
Mixed LCL Shipments. Cuts DAMAGE .. . Eliminates 
DUNNAGE .. . Saves DOLLARS! 


Pullman-Standard offers the Compartmentizer, to minimize damage claims! It pro- 
vides protective compartments... three to a car... each one quickly adjustable to 
any size or shape of load. Dunnage is eliminated, and one man alone locates... 
re-locates . . . or stores the handy gates. 

Here’s how it works. With the gates open, the lading is placed in one end of the 
car. The Compartmentizer is moved tightly against the load (adjustable within a 
3-inch limit) holding it immovable. When the Compartmentizer is closed it is secured 
and sealed so that the lading is undisturbed to destination. The other end of the car 
is similarly loaded. Then the third, or center compartment is loaded . . . for drop 
shipment, if desired. 

Speedy, simple, easy-to-use, the Compartmentizer brings new savings and de- 
pendability for railroads and shippers alike! 


The lading is in place. The Compartmentizer is about to be closed The two Compartmentizer gates ride independently on trolley rails 
tightly against the shipment. The gates will be locked . . . top, sides extending the length of the car. For loads of varying shapes 
and bottom ... then sealed with a standard box car seal, if de- (canned goods and linoleum, for instance) the gates may be locked 
sired. No dunnage! No costly labor or delays! . in staggered positions, each item held securely. 
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Simplicity of the 
Compartmentizer 
is shown here, 
with the unit in- 
stalled in cut- 
away model of 
box car. 


] Standout Advantages.... 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Nearest thing to damage-proofing! 
Better than truck or trailer loading for 
LCL freight, or a full car of lading. 


Dunnage eliminated—seldom is any 
bracing, strapping, or tying neces- 
sary. 


Sturdy gates of channel steel, cov- 
ered with expanded metal, are flush 
—no projections to injure shipment. 


Quick and easy—nothing to do but 
move gates against load, and lock. 
One man can move them to any 
position—no high labor costs. 


No loose parts, braces, or contrap- 
tions to get lost. No nails or dun- 
nage fo clean out. No delays. No 
unnecessary labor costs. No expen- 
sive replacements. 


Flexible and adaptable to loads of 
almost any character. 


Compartmentizer-equipped car need 
not be classed as "special purpose.” 
Gates store compactly at end of car. 
Higher adaptability means better 
service to shippers... fast turn- 
around means fewer cars required. 


COMPARTMENTIZER FURNISHED THESE 3 WAYS: 


In new Pullman-Standard Box Cars ready-equipped with Compartmeut- 
izers (including installation in cars now on order); 

As “package” Compartmentizer units which can be applied in railroad 
or other car-building shops; 

We can equip most present cars with Compartmentizers, in our shops. 


Write or Phone Your Nearest Pullman-Standard Office 


It's universal! When the car is used for general purposes, the Com- 
partmentizer is stored flat against the end of the car... out of the 
way ... occupying only a 4%4-inch space. Only one man is re- 
quired to make the conversion, in a matter of minutes! 


Pullman-Standard 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CHICAGO ¢ NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND ¢ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PITTSBURGH @¢ BIRMINGHAM e SAN FRANCISCO 





When you specify L&HR Ry... 


you get a clear track for FAST, DEPENDABLE, ALL RAIL, ALL DIESEL 


OPERATED FREIGHT SERVICE. 


For better transportation with least 


delay, use the short cut to and from NEW ENGLAND VIA L&HR RY. 


NEW YORK 


MAYBROO 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


VARIOUS ORIGINS 
AND DESTINATIONS 
North and East, 
including: 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Danbury, Conn. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 

and North Via B. & M. 


VARIOUS ORIGINS 
AND DESTINATIONS 


South and West, 


Worcester, Mass. 
and North Via B. & M. 


PENNSYLVANIA Boston, Mass. 


including: 
Scranton, Pa. 
Elmira, WN. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 
and beyond 
Columbus, Ohio 


PORT JERVIS 


OJ FRANKLIN 


A \PORT MORRIS _Diaw. 


YBELVIDERE 


/ EW YORK CITY 


Plymouth, Mass. 
Providence, R. |. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Meriden, Conn. 
New London, Conn. (C. Vt.) 
New Haven, Conn. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


Indianapolis, Ind. D.Law, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

and beyond SJEASTON 
Cincinnati, Ohio JERSEY 


cca = NEW JERSEY 
jagerstown, Md. > 


. 
EDGEWATER 
SEA TRAIN LINES 


| ) f. 
ATLANTIC OCEAN ~ dita 


Efficient, through service is provided via connections with the Lackawanna, Baltimore & Ohio-CSD, 
Lehigh Valley, Western Maryland-P&WVa., Pennsylvania, Southern Dispatch, Blue Ridge Dispatch, 
NYS&W for Seatrain Lines and the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad to and from points 
North and East. 

Ready to serve you are these Freight Agencies. Write or phone our nearest office for complete 
routing and latest schedules. 


NEWARK™ 


D. G. Bainbridge, Commercial Agent, 
Warwick, New York, Phone 55-2281 


John Crossman, General Western Agent 
Chicago, Illinois, Phone Harrison 7-2653 


W. R. Short, General Agent 
Detroit, Michigan, Phone Woodward 3-2826 


Emile Theodore, General Agent, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Phone Grant 1-7378 


R. C. WINCHESTER, Traffic Manager, 
WARWICK, N. Y. 


M. J. Loydon, General Eastern Agent, 
Warwick, New York, Phone 55-2281 


W. J. Fitzgerald, New England Frt. Agent, 
Boston, Massachusetts, 
Phone Hubbard 2-8683 


J. M. Hart, District Freight Agent, 
New Haven, Connecticut, 
Phone 5-9725 











. I95i April Perfect Shipping 


Month Is Important 





“The forward edge of American de- 


-fense is the combat force . . . Back 


of that force are the organized mili- 
tary services . . . Back of these serv- 
ices stand the PRODUCTIVE POWER 
of the most richly PRODUCTIVE econ- 
omy the world has ever seen .. . All 
the things it takes to keep us sound 
and strong and all the ‘hardware’ 
we can throw at any enemy derive 
from this vital PRODUCTION. It’s 
worth PROTECTING and . . . that's 
our job—to help PROTECT AMERICA’S 
PRODUCTION. 


In National Defense 


Defense Production Conservation Puts New 
Emphasis on Safe and Efficient Transportation. 
In the Fifteenth Consecutive Annual April Perfect 
Shipping Month Campaign, Claim Prevention 
Becomes More Than a Worthy Effort to Eliminate 
Economic Waste; It Is Seen by Leaders of 


Industry as Patriotism in Action. 


By ROBERT J. BAYER 


Wuatever slogans and points of promotion may have 
been carefully planned for Perfect Shipping Month, it is 
plain, as April dawns, that the rank and file of the army of 
workers who assume the actual task of specially stressing 
safe shipping in 1951, is aware of the fact that the loss and 
damage prevention job is part of the nation’s great defense 
effort. 

“Here is the way it looks to me,” says Johnny Careful, 
the protagonist of Perfect Shipping, in his annual message 
to shippers. “The forward edge of American defense is the 
combat force on land and sea and in the air. Back of that 
force are the organized military services which provide 
arms, munitions and supplies. Back of these services stands 
the productive power of the most richly productive economy 
the world has ever seen. 

“In time of peace, this productive power is a good thing 
to have around. It creates jobs and pays good wages. It 
pays taxes. It keeps the wheels of industry whirring. It 
provides all the necessities and comforts of life which we 
need, and beyond that many of the luxuries which we enjoy 
and can afford in ordinary times. 

“But in emergency—time of peril—this productive power 
takes on a new and greater significance. It is the bone and 
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sinew of our strength—the backbone of 
our defense. All the things it takes to 
keep us sound and strong and all the 
‘hardware’ we can throw at any enemy 
derive from this vital production. It’s 
worth protecting and, as I see it, that’s 
our job—to help protect America’s pro- 
duction ... to help avoid any waste of 
time, materials, manpower, or finished 


goods. 

“In times like these, when America gets 
down to the serious business of rearming, 
every man who holds himself responsible 
for doing his best is a key man.” 


Fifteen Years in a Row 


The 1951 April Perfect - Shipping 
Month is the fifteenth such observance. 
Begun in 1937, it carried on through all 
the war years, and has gathered momen- 
tum each year since so that the first, 
tentative observance, fifteen years ago, 
has grown to be a sustained nationwide 
drive and has drawn into it the interest 
of leaders of industry above and beyond 
those concerned chiefly with transporta- 
tion. 

The annual Perfect Shipping meeting 
of each of the thirteen regional shippers 
advisory boards has become traditional 
in each board area. In many places, in 
interest and attendance, it has become 


the most important gathering of the 
year. 

Fanning out from those meetings are 
literally hundreds of smaller meetings, 
of traffic clubs, chambers of commerce, 
and of workers in freight houses and on 
platforms, at which the Perfect Ship- 
ping text is presented, by speakers, by 
motion pictures, in demonstrations, to 
thousands upon thousands of those who 
are directly responsible for the prepara- 
tion and stowing of freight and for the 
safe movement of it en route. 

Indications are that there will be even 
more such meetings this year, and that 
the total attendance at them will exceed 
previous records. 


The Literature 


We have already quoted from the 
leaflet, prepared by the national man- 
agement committee for Perfect Shipping 
Month, for distribution among shippers 
and receivers of freight. Johnny Care- 
ful, who has appeared in earlier cam- 
paigns as a railroad worker, and as the 
traditional sleuth, tracking down the 
causes for loss and damage to freight, 
in this year’s campaign is the director 
of the Agency for Prevention of Loss 
and Damage. 

The leaflet, of which many hundreds 
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of thousands have been printed for wide 
distribution, bears the signature of the 
general chairman of the 1951 Perfect 
Shipping Campaign, A. H. Schwietert. 
In addition to the exhortation quoted, it 
recites, under the heading “What Can I 
Do?” the ways in which each shipper 
employe who has anything to do with 
handling freight can work to reduce 
freight claims. 


The Committee 


Assisting Chairman Schwietert, on the 
national management committee are 
H. E. Chapman, traffic manager, The 
S. S. Kresge Co., Detroit, Mich., as as- 
sistant general chairman, and the follow- 
ing chairmen of the freight loss and 
damage prevention committees of the 
regional shippers advisory boards: 

Allegheny: Leon Veitch, district traf- 
fic manager, Aluminum Company of 
America. 

Atlantic States: Roger C. Avery, man- 
ager, claim division, traffic department, 
Neisner Brothers, Inc. 

Central Western: M. J. Tremble, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Carpenter Paper 
Co. 

Mid-West: C. R. Purcell, manager, 
traffic department Quaker Oats Co. 

New England: R. E. Snider, traffic 
manager, Gilbert & Barker Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Northwest: G. E. Hunt, traffic man- 
ager, Butler Brothers. 

Ohio Valley: R. J. Tyler, general traf- 
fic manager, Tube-Turns, Inc., and Gir- 
dler Corporation, Cincinnati, O. 

Pacific Coast: Edward Rutherford, dis- 
trict traffic manager, Schenley Wine 
Division. 

Pacific Northwest: H. D. Briggs, traffic 
manager, Rayonier, Inc. 

Southeast: Thomas E. Grady, man- 
ager, Greater Miami Traffic Association. 

Southwest: Louis A. Schwartz, general 
manager, New Orleans Traffic & Trans- 
portation Bureau. 

Trans-Missouri-Kansas: F. L. Ruland, 
assistant general traffic manager, Gay- 
lord Container Corporation. 

Assistant General Chairman Chapman 
is chairman of the loss and damage pre- 
vention committee of the Great Lakes 
board. 

The committee has made available, to- 
gether with the leaflet from which we 
have quoted, a _ poster for display 
wherever those who handle freight or 
those who supervise shipping and re- 
ceiving work. 


Carrier Cooperation 


On the side of the carriers, the interest 
in the campaign is also evident. The 
shipper leaflet is matched with one en- 
titled “Johnny Careful Talks It Over 
With Key Men,” produced and dis- 
tributed by the freight claim division of 
the Association of American Railroads. 
The “key men” referred to are the actual 
railroad workers. To these Johnny 
Careful addresses the message con- 
tained in the leafiet. Among other 
things, he points out that “more damage 
results from excessive impact than from 
any other cause,” and asserts that “the 
best way to avoid this damage is to 
make sure that coupling speed does not 
exceed four miles an hour.” 

On the back page of this folder, the 
A.A.R. addresses this message to its 
workers: 

“Twenty-five thousand shippers com- 
prising the membership of the regional 
shippers advisory boards are conducting 
a nationwide campaign to promote better 


(Continued on page 74) 
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A. H. Schwietert 


Pitched into the top supervising job for the 





Asks For 








1950 April Perfect Shipping Month campaign 
at the last moment, by the untimely death of 
Irving M. Peters, Arthur H. Schwietert, director 
of traffic, Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, took hold with ‘the intelligent energy 
those who have watched him handle other major 
jobs of the kind have learned to expect from him. 

It is generally admitted that last year’s cam- 
paign was carried on with an intensity and 
brought about better results than any of its 
predecessors. This year, as Mr. Schwietert indi- 
cates in the accompanying article, the campaign 
has already taken off to a good start. But he 
warns that special circumstances call for greater 


and more general effort than ever before. 


Mr. Schwietert is one of the best known figures 


in industrial transportation in the United States. 


His years of activity in shipper and other trans- 
portation organizations, culminating with the 
presidency of the National Industrial Traffic 


League, have won commendation for him 
transportation circles. 


in 


What he has to say herein sums up, succinctly, 


the whole philosophy behind the continued and 
continuous effort to attain safety for goods in 


transportation. 


“ 

I: IS EVIDENT that many great and 
useful objects can be obtained in this 
world only by cooperation. It is equally 
evident that there cannot be efficient 
cooperation if men proceed on the prin- 
ciple that they must not cooperate for 
one object unless they agree about other 
objects.” 

So said Lord Macaulay in 1839. 

In a complex society such as ours the 
need for cooperation is much greater 
than it was a hundred years ago. Best 
results cannot be obtained by following 
specific and exacting rules. The need for 
cooperation between carriers and ship- 
pers was brought out sharply in World 
War I. Shipper Advisory Boards were 
formed; and the successful way in which 
the large volume of traffic was handled 
in World War II proved the value of 
interested parties working together. In 
no phase of transportation, however, is 








A Good Start 


Continued Effort 






The 1950 Freight Loss and Damage Record Shows 





Some Satisfying Improvements, Due in No Small 
Part to the Annual Perfect Shipping Campaign. 
But Satisfaction Ought not Be Permitted to Breed 
Complacency. The 1951 Campaign Is Off to a 
Good Start. It Must Be Sustained on a High Level 


Of Effort If the Improvement Is To Continue. 


By ARTHUR H. SCHWIETERT 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


National Management Committee for April Perfect Shipping Month 


the need for cooperation greater than in 
the effort to prevent loss and damage to 
property. Hard and fast rules cannot be 
prescribed to cover the hundreds of dif- 
ferent conditions surrounding the trans- 
portation of literally thousands of dif- 
ferent kinds of articles. 

Special attention must be paid by in- 
dividual shippers, receivers and carriers 
to insure proper packing, loading, un- 
loading and unpacking. Complete co- 
operation of the men actually doing the 
work of packing, loading, handling, 
switching and unloading is indispensable. 
If these men are fully impressed with 
the important part they play in the 
campaign to eliminate waste from loss 
and damage we know they will help, 
and our effort is bound to be successful. 

In the past several years the campaigns 
for perfect shipping have enlisted the 
cooperation of more and more of the 


men actually doing the work, and the 
success of their effort are clearly in- 
dicated by the favorable result obtained. 
Last year in particular many meetings 
were held by both carriers and shippers 
in which men in shipping rooms, freight 
houses and those operating trains and 
trucks participated. This year the effort 
must be intensified if we are to speed up 
the rate of reduction. In fact, this year, 
the effort to prevent waste from loss.and 
damage is more important than it has 
been for several years. The restrictions 
on raw materials may make it difficult— 
if not impossible—to replace many 
articles lost or damaged in transit. We 
must conserve manpower and materials 
as fully and effectively as possible to 
build up our defense program and keep 
our civilian economy strong. 

It is important that every one realize 
that the job of preventing loss and 
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damage to goods in transit is his job. 
Every member of each regional advisory 
board and each employe of every carrier 
should proceed on the premise that he 
is the key man in the 1951 campaign to 
prevent waste from loss and damage, 
and that upon him depends the success 
or failure of our entire effort. If shippers 
pack their goods under the assumption 
that they will receive rough handling 
from the carriers, and that they must be 
well packed if they are to be delivered 
to the consumer in good condition, and 
if the carrier will handle goods under 
the assumption that shippers have in- 
adequately packed and improperly loaded 
their shipments but that it is neverthe- 
less the carrier’s duty to the consignee 
to deliver the goods in good condition, 
most of the waste resulting from loss 
and damage will be eliminated. 


Results Gratifying 


Last year’s results were very gratify- 
ing and congratulations are due all those 
who participated in the claim prevention 
programs and who worked diligently to 
reduce loss and damage waste through- 
out the year. It was the first year since 
1941 that there has been an actual re- 
duction in the amount paid for loss and 
damage when measured by the volume of 
business. 

Complete figures are not yet available, 
but it is estimated that the total amount 
paid by railroads in 1950 for loss and 
damage claims will approximate $90 mil- 
lion; in 1949 it was $114 million; in 
1948 it was $135 million, and in 1947, $122 
million. For the first ten months of 
1950 the rail cost for each million ton- 
miles of revenue freight was down to 
$131.45 as compared with $207.61 for the 
full year 1949. Recognizing the fact that 
claim payments lag several months be- 
hind actual shipping dates, we find that 
a comparison of ton-miles for the twelve 
months’ period ending September 30, 
1950, with loss and damage claims paid 
for the calendar year 1950 indicates a 
cost for each million ton-miles of $158.09. 
When measured by gross revenue, we find 
that the ratio for the calendar year 
1950 was 1.10 compared with 1.53 for 
1949 and 1.61 for 1948. ‘These factors 
indicate the tremendous improvements 
which have been made. A large part 
of this progress must be credited to the 
cooperative efforts of shippers and car- 
riers in claim prevention activities. If 
it were possible to continue this down- 
ward trend we would soon have loss and 
damage claims reduced to the low fig- 
ure which obtained in 1933; but, un- 
fortunately, there are several recent de- 
velopments which threaten to interrupt 
this trend. 

Modifying Factors 

In the last half of 1950 there occurred 
a substantial increase in the volume of 
freight traffic handled. There was also 
a substantial rise in commodity prices. 
In addition, because of the scarcity of 
materials, there may likely have been a 





relaxation in the care generally exercised 
in obtaining proper packing materials. 
These factors plus the continuing car 
shortage, which influences the loading of 
cars unfit for commodities to be trans- 
ported, have already resulted in a slow 
upward trend in the loss and damage 
freight claim account. The, number of 
claims filed with railroads in October, 
1950, was 3.8 per cent above the number 
filed in October, 1949. The full effect of 
these factors will not be felt until later in 
the year. To prevent a change in trend, 
or even to keep the loss and damage ac- 
count to its present level, will require a 
much more intensive effort than has 
been exerted in times past. 


Everybody Loses 

It should not be necessary to dwell 
upon the importance of reducing loss and 
damage claims to a minimum. Shippers 
who actually pay for loss and damage 
through freight rates are the heaviest 
losers; but carriers also suffer through 
the loss of business. Employes lose be- 
cause loss of business means loss of jobs. 
Furthermore, high claim payments, 
which are a complete waste, mean less 
money available for payment of wages 
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and the purchase of new equipment. It 
requires approximately one dollar of 
gross revenue to obtain five cents of net 
income. 

As in previous years, circulars and 
posters have been prepared and shippers 
and carriers are urged to place the post- 
ers in conspicuous places in freight 
houses, yard offices, terminals, shipping 
departments, warehouses and receiving 
rooms. Circulars should be distributed to 
all employes having anything to do with 
the packing, loading, handling and 
transporting of property. While some 
progress was made last year through 
shipper and carrier meetings in reaching 
the men who actually perform the physi- 
cal task of handling traffic, real progress 
cannot be made until shipping and re- 
ceiving room employes, freight handlers, 
switchmen, trainmen and truck drivers 
fully realize their responsibilities. Until 
these men seriously tackle the job of 
safely handling and moving the traffic 
we cannot hope to reach the optimum in 
perfect shipping. 

We have again been assured of the 
cooperation of such outstanding publica- 
tions as the TraFFIc Woritp which has 
taken a preeminent part in promoting 
the April Perfect Shipping campaigns. 
Many other publications have also con- 
tributed to this effort and we are sure 
that they will continue to aid in this 
important work. We hope that carrier 
executives will use employe magazines to 
stress the importance of this program 
and that union labor leaders will take 
similar action through their publications. 
These latter publications reach directly 
the men handling the freight, truck 
drivers and those men moving the cars 
in switching and train service. We know 
that much of the damage for which the 
carriers are responsible results from 
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Key Men Comment on Perfect Shipping 


Brief messages from key men in transportation—both in government and 
private business—on the Perfect Shipping campaign, are set forth here. 
They were written especially for the 15th Perfect Shipping Annual of 
TRAFFIC WoRLD. They contain views on many phases of the loss and damage 
problem which are worthy of consideration. The names of the contributors 


follow: 


James K. Knudson, Member, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and Ad- 
ministrator, Defense Transport Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. 


Frank J. Armstrong, President, Na- 
tional Association of Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards, and Traffic Manager, United 
a Radiator Corporation, Detroit, 

ich. 


Walter M. W. Splawn, Chairman, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Vice Admiral E. L. Cochrane, U.S.N. 
(Retired), Chairman, Federal Maritime 
Board, and Administrator, Maritime Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 

Major General Philip B. Fleming, Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, Washington, D.C. 

Delos W. Rentzel, Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Washington, D.C. 


Donald W. Nyrop; Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 


ministration, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 

K. L. Vore, Senior Consultant, Military 
Traffic Service, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, Washington, D.C. 

William T. Faricy, President, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Washington, 
Dc. 

Leland James, President, American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 


Robert Ramspeck, Executive Vice- 
President, Air Transport Association of 
America, Washington, D.C. 

Chester C. Thompson, President, The 
American Waterways Operators, Inc., 
Washington, D.C. 

Arthur H. Gass, Chairman, Car Serv- 
ice Division, Association of American 
Railroads,. Washington, D.C. 

Lewis Pilcher, Executive Vice-Chair- 
man, Freight Claim Division, Association 
of American Railroads, Chicago, Il. 

J. P. Krumech, President, Associated 
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rough handling. Under present competi- 
tive conditions labor stands to gain much 
from such cooperation. 


The Railroad Program 


Railroads have taken three important 
steps which should contribute materially 
to the elimination of damage to freight. 
Last fall the new research laboratory of 
the Association of American Railroads 
was opened in Chicago. This is a mil- 
lion dollar project which contains more 
than $50,000 worth of equipment for test- 
ing various types of packing and pack- 
ages. In addition a loading test track 
is located alongside of the building. Re- 
search experts employed by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads in this lab- 
oratory are expected to make significant 
contributions to the war on freight loss 
and damage. 

Last fall the board of directors of the 
Association of American Railroads ar- 
ranged through the presidents confer- 
ences of the three major territories for 
the appointment of a committee of nine 
to make a complete review of the organ- 
izational set up of the association’s ac- 
tivities in the field of loss and damage, 
with particular reference to freight claim 
prevention and all related efforts. The 
committee is now in the process of mak- 
ing studies, has had several meetings, 
is cooperating with shipper and other 
groups and expects to have a report 
ready for submitting to the association’s 
board of directors shortly. 


The railroads have also made inten- 
sive road tests for the purposes of improv- 
ing the design of freight car trucks and 
snubbing devices to reduce vertical and 
lateral impacts to develop smoother rid- 
ing cars at high speeds. Vibration: of 
cars is responsible for much of the dam- 
age to freight. The improved trucks 


and snubber-springs will contribute sub- 
stantially to a smoother ride with re- 
sulting decreases in damage to property 
transported. 

These steps taken by the railroads 
indicate an increased interest in the 
importance of loss and damage and their 
desire to take necessary steps to reduce 
claims to a minimum. 


Suggestions for Shippers 


While many suggestions have been 
made in the past several years as to 
what shippers and carriers should and 
can do to prevent loss and damage to 
property, I would like to suggest that in 
the coming campaign special emphasis 
be directed by claim prevention commit- 
tees to the following: 

1. Through group meetings and con- 
ferences bring the importance of careful 
handling of freight to the attention of 
the men physically handling the prop- 
erty. 


2. Urge the consignees to make careful 
inspection of freight upon arrival to re- 
port as completely as possible the con- 
dition of the goods and any damage 
which may have occurred, and to include 
as fully as possible a statement of the 
causes which may have been responsible 
for the damage: Consignees are in the 
best position to know and are, in most 
cases, the only ones to actually see the 
condition of freight upon arrival. They 
can do much to aid in locating the causes 
of loss and damage. 

3. Impress upon shippers who load 
stop-off cars the need for definite ar- 
rangements at stop-off point so that the 
load may be levelled or stepped down to 
avoid damage in transit from the stop- 
off point to final destination. If the ship- 
per is not assured of such arrangements, 
he should properly brace that portion 


Traffic Clubs of America, and Traffic 
Manager, American Car and Foundry 
Co., New York. 

F. A. Doebber, President, Associated 
Traffic Clubs Foundation, and Traffic 
Manager, Citizens Gas and Coke Utility, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. G. Anderson, President, National 
Industrial Traffic League, and General 
Traffic Manager, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., New York. 

Charles H. Vayo, President, American 
Society. of Traffic and Transportation, 
and General Traffic Manager, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 

John G. Bucuss, President, The Ma- 
terials Handling Institute, Inc., and Man- 
ager, Steel Strapping Division, Acme 
Steel Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ray C. Sell,. President, Society of In- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Engineers, and Traffic Director, 
Koehring Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Paul O. Vogt, Vice-President for the 
Packaging Division, American Manage- 
ment Association, and Coordinator of 
Package Engineering and Develpoment, 
General Electric Co., New York. 
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‘A Challenge Presented’ 
By James K. Knudson 


Member Interstate Commerce Commission 
Administrator, Defense Transport Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


As we approach another of those 
periods in the annual cycle of events in 
rail transportation when the _ slogan 
Freight Claim Pre- 
vention or Perfect 
Shipping month 
takes on renewed 
meaning, all who 
are engaged or in- 
terested in the 
handling of freight 
in commercial 
transport should 
most soberly ask 
ourselves what are 
WE going to do 
about it? 

For several years 
now, and as a result 
of the foresight or intuition of one or 
more of those hardy pioneers in indus- 
trial traffic management, shippers and 
railroad men alike, have been tackling 
the problem posed by that cancer in 
rail operation, the loss and damage of 
freight, which is inevitably followed by 
the ever annoying, aggravating, and ex- 
pensive freight claim. A challenge is 
thus presented to us which merits our 
most thoughtful consideration, not only 
during this month when the subject is 
brought forward for special attention but 


James K. Knudson 
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of freight which is to be left in the car 
at stop-off point so that it will carry 
safely to destination. 

Concentration upon the above three 
points in the coming campaign should 
aid materially in bringing about an im- 
provement. 


In 1949, 53.8 per cent of rail loss and 
damage was classed as unlocated. We 
believe it is necessary that we determine 
the cause of such loss and damage be- 
fore much progress can be made. When 
consignees can, they should call the car- 
rier and urge that an inspector be sent 
immediately to make an inspection of 
freight upon arrival and the condition 
of carrier equipment, if a carload ship- 
ment is involved. 


Off to a Good Start 


The 1951 April Perfect Shipping cam- 
paign is off to a good start, and indica- 
tions are that it will exceed all previous 
efforts in claim prevention activities. 
However, while we are getting all 
steamed up over the campaign we must 
not overlook the fact that, if 1951 is to 
match or better 1950, an extraordinary 
effort by shippers and carriers must be 
exerted throughout the entire year. 


While shippers and receivers may be 
dissatisfied with the car supply and with 
carrier service, management with earn- 
ings, and labor with wages and working 
conditions, why “bite off your nose to 
spite your face” in declining to cooperate 
when the elimination of waste through 
loss and damage is indisputably so prof- 
itable to every one? ‘The prevention of 
loss and damage is everybody’s business. 
In 1856 Abraham Lincoln said: 

“It is the people’s business .. . If they 
turn their backs to the fire and get 
scorched in the rear, they’ll find they 
have got to sit on the blisters.” 


also throughout the entire year. Ex- 
perience has taught us that the cause of 
the affliction is with us every month 
throughout the calendar year. 


Carelessness is perhaps the word which 
best expresses the cause of our troubles 
in the matter of freight loss and damage. 
The extent to which we can fortify our- 
selves against this weakness in our daily 
operations will be in direct ratio to the 
reduction in the loss of and damage to 
the consumer goods which are offered to 
the rails for transportation. While this 
in itself means a loss of great magni- 
tude when scarcities may prevail, the 
added monetary losses are staggering 
when one considers that these losses 
represent an economic waste which is 
very largely preventable. 


We are now, in 1951, confronted with 
a situation in which, unless maximum 
care is used, history may repeat itself. 
The record of the past is revealing in 
that it shows that with the upsurge of 
traffic just prior to and during the years 
of World War II there was a progressive 
increase in the number and the amount 
of claims presented to the railroads for 
loss and damage to freight. This in- 
crease was in greater proportion than the 
increase in traffic volume, and even 
taking into consideration the decreased 
value of the dollar, the amounts claimed 
for damages were in greater proportion 
than even the increases in revenues re- 
ceived for the transportation of freight. 
These facts can mean but one thing— 
there was an increase in general care- 
lessness somewhere along the line. 
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This is not to say, nor can it be claimed, 
that the fault rests solely upon the rail- 
roads. The shipper must assume his 
portion of the responsibility. And there 
were undoubtedly conditions for which 
neither party was responsible which con- 
tributed substantially to the causes for 
damages, such as, for example, inability 
to procure suitable packaging material 
because of scarcities, and the ever pres- 
ent labor situation because of the exi- 
gencies of war activity. 

There is no point in reviewing here 
the various causes for loss, damage to 
freight. The records in these respects 
are known or are available to all to 
study and determine to what extent these 
losses may apply to the situation of a 
particular industry, shipper, or individual. 
The point is that such an analysis should 
be made on the broadest practical scale 
and an effort made toward correcting 
every mistake which can be identified as 
being individually applicable. 

With the reported causes for damage 
as varied as they are, there would appear 
to be no reason for any one identified 
with the handling of freight to claim 
complete immunity from responsibility 
in such handling. Somewhere in that 





process it may touch each of us whether 
we are engaged in the manufacturing 
packaging, loading and unloading from 
truck or freight car, or handling a truck 
on the freight station or warehouse floor. 
Our responsibility is there, and it is in- 
dividual in its application. 

The spirit of cooperation between the 
shipper and the railroad through the 
agencies of the various Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Boards in the matter of better and 
safer handling of freight is commendable 
in the extreme. It is an outstanding ex- 
ample for an improved basis of relation- 
ships which all industry might advan- 
tageously follow. We know, but perhaps 
fail to appreciate fully, the meaning of 
a money loss which has in recent years 
reached totals in excess of $100 million, 
an actual waste which is practical of 
savings in substantial measure. This 
indeed presents a challenge which can 
be laid on the doorstep of each of us to 
accept or dodge as our conscience may 
dictate. May we here and now resolve to 
give more than lip service to the end that 
the slogan “Perfect Shipping” Month 
may mean more in the campaign which 
is now just ahead of us than it has ever 
meant before? 





1951 APRIL PERFECT SHIPPING MONTH 


Continued from page 70 


shipping. Their efforts will be directed 
to searching out the causes of loss and 
damage and how these causes can be 
overcome by improved packaging, mark- 
ing and loading of freight. 

“The nation’s shippers are looking to 
railroad men to support this campaign. 
Our best efforts are essential to its com- 
plete success. 

“Let’s go, railroaders! Do your part.” 

The highway transportation industry 
is also cooperating whole-heartedly in 
the 1951 campaign. An invitation was 
extended to that industry, in a letter 
from Chairman Schwietert to John M. 
Miller, secretary of the National Freight 
Claim Council of the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., in which he “cordially 
solicited on behalf of the regional ship- 
pers boards and the National Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards the coopera- 
tion and participation of American 
Trucking Associations along the lines of 
previous campaigns in which that asso- 
ciation participated.” The object, con- 
tinued Chairman Schwietert, was “to 
make this a joint effort of shippers, rail- 
roads and motor carriers to the end that 
the greatest possible improvement in 
the conditions which are resulting in 
loss and damage may be brought about.” 

Mr. Miller’s reply to this invitation 
was that the National Freight Claim 
Council of A.T.A. welcomed “the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate and participate in 
this program sponsored by the National 
Association of Shippers Advisory Boards 
and is pleased to join with that group 
and with other transportation agencies 
in doing its part to reduce transporta- 
tion loss and damage.” The council has 
acquired a supply of shippers’ leaflets 
and posters for distribution among high- 
way transportation users. It has pre- 
pared a motion picture, “Handle with 
Care,” for use at traffic club meetings 
and meetings of other groups, and pre- 
pared “upon request to make every effort 
to supply qualified speakers from our 
industries for those meetings.” Continu- 
ing, Mr. Miller’s letter said: 

“Our customers, the shipping and re- 
ceiving public, have demonstrated a fine 





spirit of cooperation and the trucking 
industry appreciates this help in reduc- 
ing freight loss and damage. It will be 
the purpose of our industry to do every- 
thing possible to continue to merit the 
confidence and help which has been 
given to us. For the future, we hope 
that our suggestions will be afforded the 
same generous consideration which has 
been given during the past year. The 
trucking industry does appreciate the 
pragmatic approach which most of its 
customers have adopted and assures all 
those thousands of shippers and receiv- 
ers that perfect transportation and 
claim prevention will never become 
merely a phrase with it. It is our firm 
resolve to more than carry our portion 
of the load.” 

Other transportation interests are ac- 
tive in the campaign. Special mention 
should be made of Railway Express 
Agency, which has interested itself in 
the annual Perfect Shipping Month from 
its first observance. 

This issue of TRAFFIC WorRLD has come 
to be looked on as the “kick-off” of the 
annual Apri! Perfect Shipping Month. 
Extra copies have been made available 
for those who appreciate the usefulness 
of its specially written and prepared 
contents in furthering safe shipping. 
This year’s special issue has been aimed 
directly at practical use; it is, so to 
speak, a manual of perfect shipping—a 
“how” book. 

Additionally, TraFrric WorLD has pre- 
pared its own Perfect Shipping poster, 
which also features Johnny Careful, but 
insists that it is “up to you” to “protect 
America’s Production.” It has also pre- 
pared a small cut-out of Johnny Care- 
ful, ideal for distribution at tables at 
luncheons and dinners. Supplies of 
these will be furnished, without charge, 
on application by any club or group 
which may wish to make them a part 
of its Perfect Shipping observance. Ap- 
plications should be mailed to Circula- 
tion Department, Trarric Wortp, 815 
Washington Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. 
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1951—A Challenge 


By Frank J. Armstrong 
President, National Association of Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards, and Traffic Manager, 

United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

The National Association of Shippers’ 
Advisory Boards is aware of the tre- 
mendous economic waste suffered from 
the loss and dam- 
age of freight while 
in transit via 


railroad. This 
amounted to ap- 
proximately $45,- 


000,000 in the first 
six months of 1950. 
The splendid coop- 
eration of TRAFFIC 
Wor_p and the re- 
juvenated interest 
on the part of rail- 
roads inspires this 
association to ap- 
proach the prob- 
lem with new enthusiasm. It is realized 
that no industry in this prosperous coun- 
try of ours can ignore such a waste. 


The association is determined to ex- 
plore every available avenue to combat 
this loss. The war preparedness pro- 
gram requires judicious utilization of 
every scrap of material and every avail- 
able transportation unit. 


Exhaustive efforts resulted in sub- 
stantial*reduction in loss and damage 
last year. The recent strides made in 
packaging and handling methods will 
prove beneficial in the months ahead. 
However, increasing tonnage and the 
necessity for conserving packaging ma- 
terial will present a challenge. 


Our program for this year is being 
carried out by a national management 
committee under the capable leadership 
of Arthur H. Schwietert, Traffic Director, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry. Assisting him is H. E. Chap- 
man, Traffic Manager, S. S. Kresge Com- 
pany, Detroit, as vice-chairman. 


Again the interest and cooperation of 
the ‘TRAFFIC WorLD is appreciated in this 
worth-while fight against this uneco- 
nomic waste. 





Frank J. Armstrong 


Conservation Now Necessity 
By Chairman Walter M. W. Splawn 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Washington, D. C. 


The message of President Truman to 
the Eighty-second Congress and his de- 
fense budget make clear the necessity 
for conserving and 
making the _ best 
possible disposition 
and use of both 
manpower and ma- 
terials for a long 
period. 

The natural re- 
sult will be a need 
to conserve our 
transportation sys- 
tem, its facilities, 
and all the things 
that shippers and 
transport agencies 
use in the move- 
ment of goods and persons. That, as I 
understand it, is the over-all objective 
of the “Perfect Shipping” campaign. If 


(Continued on page 138) 


Walter M. W. Splawn 
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Rock 
Sete 


Its attainment is a matter of close co-operation between 


carrier and shipper 
... of doing the right thing at the right time, in the 


right way 
...of the introduction, here at Rock Island, of new, 
powerful diesel locomotives; new freight cars; new, more 
efficient handling methods; new Hump-Retarder Classifi- 
cation Yards; new... 
But you get the idea. 
In Rock Island’s 14-state territory we are constantly 
introducing the new and better. Shippers smile their 
approval. And thanks to their enthusiastic co-operation 
we are moving even nearer the coveted goal, Perfect 
Shipping . . . traveling at a pretty good clip, too. 
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A Rock Island representative will be glad to work 
with you on such problems as packaging, routing 


and classification. No obligation. 


Rock Island Lines 


THE ROAD OF PLANNED PROGRESS 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 


THE FINEST 
EVER BUILT 





COMPARE THESE OTHER GMC EXTRA-DUTY FEATURES: 


Full-Pressure Lubrication of all main bearing and piston Rod Bearings - Lifetime Weathersealed ‘’Six-Footer” 
pins + Synchro-Mesh Transmission + Tocco-Hardened Cab with Ventipane-Controlled Ventilation—your choice 
Crankshaft + Cooler-Operating Rear Brake Drums - of the widest variety of engine-body-chassis combina- 
Husky 35-Amp. Generator - Airplane-Type Main and tions, 9 smart new colors! 
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LIGHT TRUCKS 
BY GMC! 


Unsurpassed in horsepower—you’ve never seen 
Y2- to 2-tonners like these—built for keeps from 
the rims up with many “big truck” features 


HESE new lightweight champs are a lot more 

than just newly dressed-up models. They’re 
built to carry you through the critical times ahead. 
To produce them, we threw away the book and 
started fresh. 


Keep hauling years longer 


The moment you put one of these GMC’s on the 
road, you feel the surge of extra power that’s turned 
out by their new engines — horsepower that’s un- 
surpassed in the %- to 2-ton truck field! This extra 
drive is due to such GMC features as new carbure- 
tion design, rotating Free - Valve action in the new 
“*248” engine design that never lets carbon get set 
to steal power — Turbo-Top pistons that develop 
higher power without “knock” even when using 
standard-grade gasolines! 


Feature upon feature from each individual model 
tells you these GMC’s are built to stay young and 
free of trouble from rims to roof. Things like heavier 
axles, longer “‘pillow- action” springs, the protec- 
tion of a built-in radiator overflow tank—all typify 
the plus values in these new trucks. 


Greater Safety—More Comfort 


Touch the brakes. Feel the ““Twin Action” of the 
wider hydraulics—now included on all 14- and 2-ton 
models in this safer line of new light trucks! 


Or check for comfort. See how the GMC “‘Six- 
Footer’? Cab has new Ventipane-controlled venti- 
lation, non-glare instrument panel and easy-turn 
steering with recirculating ball-bearing action. 


One Package—”No Extras” 


Yet all this GMC extra value is included in one thrifty 
price! Feature for feature, no truck in its class has 
been so completely engineered to meet the chal- 
lenge of the times. 


To prove it, go to your GMC dealer’s showroom. 
Select from the wide variety of models in 9 smart 
new colors. Compare the unsurpassed horsepower 
— the tough GMC frame — the lifetime engineering in 
every detail. You'll find one fact stands out above 
all else: 


In price, in product—in operating economy—there’s 
never been a better buy in light hauling! 


GMC Truck & Coach Division of General Motors 


Y2 TO 20 TONS 


Your key to y* 


greater hauling profits Genenan 
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How Highway Carriers Attack 


the Freight Loss and Damage Problem 


Claim expense hits so directly at revenues of truckers that they 


are normally intensely ‘claim conscious.’ The close personal 


contact of the truck driver and other trucker-employes with shippers 


is such that particular attention to the procedures and activities of 


the workers is necessary. In this article an authority tells how claim 


prevention is carried on as a continuing process in one typical operation. 


By WILLIAM P. DOWNEY 


. Traffic Manager and Claim Agent Eastern Motor Dispatch, Inc. 


Tue National Freight Claim Council of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
was organized, in the first instance, be- 
cause of the need for standardization, 
under some code of rules, for claim set- 
tlement practices in the common carrier 
highway transportation industry. Almost 
as important, in the original impulse, 
however, was the consciousness on the 
part of responsible highway carrier op- 
erators of the need for some sort of 
concerted freight loss and damage pre- 
vention program. 

Claims hit close to home in the truck- 
ing industry. For the most part, opera- 
tors carry insurance on freight in transit; 
but the cost of that insurance is affected 
directly by the operator’s safe transpor- 
tation record. For this reason, there is 
little need for making the operator 
“claim conscious.” He needs only to 
study the financial results of his own 
operation to become aware of the need 


for preventing claims by every means 
within his power. 

I have referred to the ideas behind the 
organization of the National Freight 
Claim Council. Not too long after its 
founding, its members found themselves 
intimately in contact with shippers on 
claim matters. It is no reflection on us 
to admit that the contact came about 
because of intense dissatisfaction in some 
quarters of the way in which claims were 
being handled by a small minority of our 
colleagues in the field; rather, it is to 
the credit of the industry that the prob- 
lem was attacked with vigor through 
joint shipper-carrier meetings; and it is 
further to its credit that the continuation 
of those joint meetings over several years 
have proved effective in eliminating the 
dissatisfaction. 

It was through these contacts that we 
were able, also, to see the claim preven- 
tion problem as one for the solution of 


which we highway transportation men 
and the shippers who were ouf customers 
were jointly responsible. Many of the 
suggestions that have been carried out 
by truckers in the elimination of freight 
loss and damage have arisen at the joint 
meetings, and sometimes they came from 
shippers. On the other hand, we have 
found shippers always ready to accept 
reasonable suggestions from us as to ways 
they might help us reduce claims and, 
in consequence, enable us to perform 
more efficient service for them. 

The story of these efforts and their 
success has been told a number of times. 
A rather full outline of the activities of 
the National Freight Claim Council and 
its relations with shippers was contained 
in an article I was privileged to con- 
tribute to the Perfect Shipping Issue of 
TRAFFIC Wor LD last year. 

It has occurred to me that, perhaps, 
an outline of what the individual high- 





Left: Loading of mixed freight constitutes a serious problem for motor 
It is seldom that any two loads are alike. 


carriers. 


way transportation operator is doing in 
his own business to cut down the expense 
to himself and his customers in lost and 
damaged freight might be a logical 
supplement to the general story, which 
has already been told. 


The operation with which I am most 
familiar, is, of course, the one with which 
I am identified as traffic manager and 
claim agent. It should be understood, 
however, that in telling of the claim pre- 
vention activities of Eastern Motor 
Dispatch, I am merely using it as an 
example. Most responsible highway 
transporters follow similar procedures. 
I have no doubt that some may even 
pay more intense attention to the prob- 
lem than we do. Nevertheless, I believe 
our company to be typical; and for that 
reason, I believe myself justified in going 
into some detail here about its claim 
prevention work. 

The traffic and claim department under 


Note the heavy well-loaded truck. 


my supervision formulates the policies on 
claim prevention. Educational material 
based on such policies is prepared and 
forwarded direct to the terminal man- 
agers. It is the responsibility of the 
terminal managers to pass this informa- 
tion along to all the employes and that 
the principles and methods set forth are 
observed. 
Driver Is the ‘Key Man’ 

Our activities in claim prevention work 
are reported directly to H. H. (Pat) Buel, 
president of the company, who follows 
through to see that the recommended 
methods are accepted and put in effect. 
Underlying the program is the concept 
that the driver making the pick-ups and 
deliveries is the key man in any success- 
ful program of prevention of freight loss 
and damage claims as well as the addi- 
tional concept that the average employe 
is receptive to on-the-job training. If 
he is the proper type of person, his per- 


packages crushing the carton in the second row from right. 
Shipments in wooden boxes make good floor freight. 





Right: A 


formance will improve as a result of such 
training. 

Terminal managers are expected to ex- 
pend a considerable amount of time and 
energy to educate the drivers in knowing 
and assuming their duties and responsi- 
bilities. 'These include correct methods 
of checking and tallying shipments, so 
that errors of this nature may be mini- 
mized. We emphasize the necessity of 
obtaining the bill of lading before the 
shipment is loaded. The driver is urged 
next to check each piece to see that it’s 
properly packed to insure protection of 
the merchandise in transit. His next 
check is as to whether the name and ad- 
dress on the packages agrees with that 
shown on the bill-of lading. Where pack- 
age numbers are shown, further check is 
made on package numbers against the 
numbers shown on bill of lading. 

Exceptions at time of delivery are us- 
ually a source of considerable trouble. 





Left: Pipe is quite unfriendly to the rest of the load. 


The bundles of this manner. 


above picture when they serve no useful purpose. 


Some shippers use cartons with markings such as in 
There was no dam- 








pipe in this picture have pierced the fibreboard box causing damage 
to its contents. Pipe should be covered with fibreboard dunnage to 
prevent such damage as this and where possible should be loaded at 
the front end and sides of the unit. Center: Although the cartons in 
this picture are clearly marked “This Side UP”, the loaders at point of 
origin completely disregarded it. Use of camera at destination supplies 
“proof positive’—otherwise the origin terminal would deny loading in 


age occasioned by disregard of the marking in the above load. Need- 
less marking of cartons by apprehensive shippers has made it difficult 
for carriers to secure employe observation of the marking in those in- 
stances where it should be observed. Right: A thoughtless loader has 
_ loaded a crate of aluminum stampings on top of cookies packed in fibre- 


board boxes. Supervision of loaders would prevent this poor loading. 
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FORD TRUCK 


ECONOMY 


CALIFORNIA 
) Report No. 422 


RUN 


“I haul 6’, tons (average), 
one mile for 3°/. cents!” 


—says LEE ROY ARNETT, of Yucaipa, California 


He drove a 1950 Ford F- 


equipped with POWER PILOT in Ford’s 
nationwide Economy Run. He says, 
“This experience proved to me that 
Ford Trucks cost less to run.” 


Ex-G.I. Arnett hauls produce from 
the Yucaipa Valley to Los Angeles. 
He says, “My Economy Run 
records gave me positive proof I 
selected the right truck. For ex- 
ample: from July through Decem- 
ber I drove 19,606 miles with loads 
that varied from 2 to 20 tons and 
averaged 13,080 lbs. for the six 
months period. My running cost 
for gas, oil and maintenance, with 
no repairs at all . . . came to 
$646.80 or only 3.3 cents per mile!” 


Like others who rely on Ford for 
greater savings—you’ll like the 
low-cost truck service at Ford 
Dealers’ everywhere. And, for 
more facts on the trucks that last 
longer and save you money every 
mile— mail coupon below. 


This new Ford F-7 Big Job, like 
Arnett’s truck, is a leader among the 
‘““extra heavies.’’ It features new 
5-Star and 5-Star Extra Cabs for 








7 BIG JOB 





| Ae cat ce 6 
Arnett hauls peaches, plums and 
cherries . . . he says, “In getting 
fruit to market in the city, time 
saved is of primeimportance tome.” 





relaxed driving, safety and conven- 
ience. Remember, whatever you haul 
there’s an economical Ford Truck to 
do it. You get a choice of V-8 or Six. 


Ford Trucking Costs Less Because— 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


POWER PILOT 
helps 


TRUCKERS 


hold down hauling costs 








The Ford Truck 

Power Pilot is a 

simpler, fully- 

proven way of get- 

ting the most power 

from the least gas. 
It automatically meters and fires 
the right amount of gas, at precisely 
the right instant, to match con- 
stantly changing speed, load and 
power requirements. 















Unlike conventional systems, the 
Power Pilot uses one control instead 
of two, yet is designed to synchron- 
ize firing twice as accurately. You 
can use regular gas... you get no- 
knock performance. Only Ford in 
the low-price field gives you Power 
Pilot Economy! 












MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


FORD Division of FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
3207 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 







Send me without charge or obligation, de- 
tail specifications on Ford Trucks for 1951. 


Full Line [_] Heavy Duty Models [_] 
Light Models [_] Extra Heavy Duty Models [_] 










Name. 





(Please print plainly) 





Address. 














City. Zone___State__ 
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William P. Downey 


At Eastern Motor Dispatch, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the importance of safe transit 
of freight to the customer—who is the 
shipper—is so thoroughly appreciated 
that the same man is in charge of both 
traffic and claims. He is William P. 
Downey, author of the accompanying 
article, whose advanced thinking and 
leadership in the field of truck claim 
prevention and settlement made him the 
logical choice for the chairmanship of 
the National Freight Claim Council of 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
to which he was elected, at the annual 
meeting of the council, in Milwaukee, 
Wis., last spring. Here he tells about 
how claim educational activities are 
carried on in the shops and offices of 
individual highway transportation op- 
erators by using those of his own com- 
pany as an example. 





Drivers of Eastern Motor Dispatch are 
required to call the terminal office for 
instructions before making any notations 
of exceptions. Supervisory personnel at 
the terminal has been advised in detail 
how to instruct the drivers to make ex- 
ceptions that establish the facts at time 
of delivery. This procedure is extremely 
important in limiting liability as well as 
aiding indirectly in the expeditious 
handling of the claims when presented, 
because a clear statement of facts exist- 
ing at time of delivery had already 
been made. Any exceptions that are 
noted while shipment is being handled 
through terminals after it has been ac- 
cepted from shipper or existing at time 
of delivery are forwarded to the termi- 
nals involved by direct leased teletype 
service. 


The central control on overs, shorts 
and damage is in the home office of the 
company, at Columbus, Ohio. Copies of 
all messages dealing with this phase of 
the operation are delivered to the cen- 
tral O. S. & D. office. When an O. S. & D. 
report seems to indicate a likelihood of 
loose handling or improper understand- 
ing of proper procedure, the manager 
at the terminal at fault is contacted im- 
mediately by the central control office, 
either by teletype or. in some cases, by 
telephone. Steps are then taken to de- 
termine additional facts that may seem 
desirable whether there is any misunder- 
standing on methods of procedure or 
whether carelessness is involved. In- 
structions are issued to the terminal to 
advise the central control office of any 
necessary further handling to correct 
the situation. 


Reasons for handling all O. S. & D.’s by 
teletype are economy and the extreme 
need for prompt handling. If complete 
control is to be accomplished, proper 
remedial and preventative measures 
must be applied immediately. 


Time Is Important 


The saying “time is the essence” is 
particularly true in claim prevention 
work. In our terminals and offices the 
telephone is often used to bring the 
matter to the immediate attention of 
the manager, because in the judgment 
of the central control office the matter 
is of such importance that it can be 


handled better in a two-way personal 
conversation rather than by teletype. The 
decision as to whether to supplement the 
teletype service is a matter of judgment. 
The person in charge of the O. S. & D. 
program makes the decision. 

A summary of the O. S. & D.’s is pre- 
pared each day by the person in charge 
of the central control. This summary 
gives the number of O. S. & D.’s charged 
against each terminal as well as the total 
for the system. 

Further, this summary shows the com- 
modity involved, the apparent reason 
for the exception report, and names the 
terminal against which the error was 
charged by the central office. A copy 
of this summary is. placed on the desk 


83 


of the president of the company each 
morning. He, in turn, writes letters, or 
occasionally makes ’phone calls to ter- 
minal managers on any matters in the 
summary that may attract his atten- 
tion after the necessary additional in- 
formation in the files is placed at his 
disposal. The major portion of his con- 
cern lies in the elimination of the causes 
for exception reports. His interest is 
conditioned by the fact that not only 
are the checks for claim payments pre- 
sented to him for signature, but also by 
the fact that daily and weekly summaries 
of the amounts of claim payments are 
presented to him every morning together 
with a summary of the total payments 
for the fiscal year to date. 

In instances where we learn that im- 





The fibreboard box in this picture contains lamp 
shades wrapped in paper. In order to economize 
the shipper has used the largest box available 
and as a result the shipment is highly fragile 
since the contents of the box have no resistance 
to outside pressure. Unless large cartons like 
this can ride on top, damage is certain to result. 
The shipper could have avoided a dissatisfied 
customer by using several smaller fibreboard 
boxes and using fibreboard interior facing to 
give added strength. 





These fibreboard boxes contain shoe heels which are heavy. Note how the cartons have torn open 


due to overloading and poor closures. 
been loaded on top of other freight. 
on the bottom. 


Little damage would result if all of these cartons could have 
This, however, is impossible as somebody’s freight has to go 
Shippers in designing their packaging should remember that their packages may 


be used as bottom freight. 




















daily service between the 


important industrial centers of America 


Our large fleet of modern city and 
over-the-road equipment plus the nation’s 
most efficient terminal facilities assure 
consistently fine service. Write or phone 
your nearest terminal for current point list. 
Spector Motor Service, Incorporated, 
600 West 25th Street, Chicago 16 


SPECT. 























boston 
bridgeport 
chicago 
indianapolis 
milwaukee 
newark 
new britain 
new york 
peoria 
philadelphia 
providence 
racine-kenosha 
st. louis 
trenton 
worcester 


The first motor freight line to install the new 
nailable steel flooring in trailer equipment is The 
Geo. F. Alger Co. Pictured above is Alger’s 
dock foreman, nailing a machine skid to the 
steel flooring, which is manufactured by Strand 
Steel Division of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 
The flooring supplies the wearing strength of 
steel plus the flexibility of providing for skidding 
and blocking etc. Experience so far has been 
excellent. 


provements should be mage in the pack- 
ing of the product by the shipper, or in 
conditions at the plant of the shipper 
or receiver, we make our suggestion di- 
rect to the person in charge. Such sug- 
gestions have been generally well re- 
ceived. We hope we have contributed 
in some manner to the cause of claim 
prevention. 

On our part, we always welcome sug- 
gestions from others on methods of im- 
proving our techniques and handling. 

We realize that there always will be 
freight claims and O. S. & D. reports 
because our services are performed by 
ordinary human beings, who by nature 
are prone to err; but we are convinced 
that the number of claims as well as the 
expense of claim settlement can be con- 
siderably lowered by a continuous educa- 
tional program such as we have outlined 
above. 


One of the reasons for the claim situa- 
tion being as serious as it is, throughout 
the transportation industry, is the fact 
that too much is taken for granted as to 
the understanding of the employes con- 
cerning duties and responsibilities in 
their particular position. We at Eastern 
Motor Dispatch are making a continual 
effort to improve employe thinking on 
claim prevention with the hope that a 
better understanding of their position, 
together with other necessary helps, will 
enable them to continue to improve their 
handling of traffic offered to our line. 


Loss and damage to freight in transit 
can be prevented if a claim prevention 
program is conducted 365 days a year. 
We hope that this very brief outline of 
our procedure will help interested car- 
riers wage an. unending campaign 
against the causes of freight loss and 
damage, and help the transportation 
industry approach closer to the goal of 
perfect transportation. 
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Rollina Stee 


DOORS 


Manually, Mechanically, or Power Operated 


For shipping entrances in commercial and industrial buildings, 
loading docks and transfer docks, the rolling steel door is the 
logical answer . . . it provides maximum protection against 
intrusion and fire . . . it occupies no useable space inside or out- 
side the opening . . . its quick opening, quick closing vertical 
action, with push-button control, saves time and reduces heat 
loss . . . and, its all-metal construction assures a lifetime of 
continuous trouble-free service. Manufacturers’ specifications in 
rolling steel doors, like other products, vary widely .. . they 
govern quality of materials, workmanship, type of bearings, 
protective rust proofing, and other provisions for long life—a 
careful comparison of specifications will convince you of this. 
Complete information on Mahon Rolling Steel Doors, including 
specifications, may be found in Sweet's Files. If you do not have 
access to Sweet's, write for Catalog G-50. 


THE RR. €. MAHON COMPANY 


Detroit 34, Michigan + Western Sales Division, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Rolling Steel Doors, Grilles, and Automatic Closing Underwriters’ 
Labeled Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Shutters; Insulated Metal Walls, Steel Deck 
for Roofs, Partitions, Acoustical Ceilings, and Permanent Concrete Floor Forms. 


Twenty-two of Thirty Mahon Rolling 
Steel Doors Installed in a New Freight 
Transfer Dock for the Wabash Rail- 
road, Detroit, Michigan. 





that disappeared! 


ci speaking, the 10 circles 
never did exist. They’re the sum total 
of the 3,556 degrees of curvature re- 
moved from NC&StL tracks since 
1940: ninety-one curves entirely elimi- 
nated, 135 reduced to 2 degrees or less. 
What that represents is a lot more than 


just straighter, faster, safer roadbed! 


Those missing circles are symbolic of 
the whole attitude of the NC&StL— 
the forward-looking attitude that has 
brought about, in less than a decade, 
improvement and modernization ex- 
penditures totaling more than the par 
value of outstanding NC&StL stock 
and bonds. 


All in all, more than $52,700,000 has 


been spent since 1940 to provide better 


NC&StL service to the South. Just as 
it has for 106 years, NC&StL continues 
to work toward one unvarying mark, 
both equipment-wise and service-wise 


—the best. 
$52,700,000 since 1940: 


ROADWAY 
IMPROV EMENT— 
grade and curve re- 
duction, bridges, 
80.8 miles of new 
track, modern con- 
trol and operating 
appliances, new ma- 
chinery, etc.... 


$16,834,853 


EQUIPMENT 
IMPROV EMENT— 
148 new locomo- 
tives, 1,650 new 
box cars, 2,300 
open-top cars, mod- 
ernization of rolling 
stock, new passen- 
ger equipment, etc. 


$35,899,791 


That represents a lot of progress 
—and NC&St#L service shows it! 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RY. 
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An anchored load of merchandise in the end of a stop-off car. 


ES i 


How to Load and Stow Freight in Stop-Off Cars 


Growing Popularity of Stop-Off Cars Demands Cooperation 


Of Successive Receivers in Restowing and Leveling Off 


. 


Loads at Intermediate Delivery Points. Safe Rules Reviewed. 


Dus chiefly to the savings effected in 
freight charges, shippers and receiv- 
ers in increasing numbers are exercising 
the privilege of using pool and stop-off 
cars and trucks. Carriers, too, appre- 
ciate the advantages stemming from 
such shipping methods—the conservation 
of equipment and the economies of 
freight handling, leading to lowered dis- 
tribution costs and better service. 
However, the popularization of mul- 
tiple-delivery freight cars and trucks has 
brought in its train a significant threat 
to perfect shipping. Because the stow- 
ing of shipments destined for two, three 
or more destinations requires special 
techniques, the cooperation of successive 
receivers must be obtained, if the loads 
are to be restowed and “leveled off” at 


mtermediate delivery points, so as to 
avoid shifting and’ tumbling of the re- 
maining loading, with consequent dam- 
age. 

Shippers and consignees using stop-off 
freight cars, or contemplating such prac- 
tice, would do well to review the rules 
of safe practice for such equipment, and 
check to see that these rules are being 
observed along all stop-off routes. 

The general rules issued by the oper- 
ating-transportation division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, are formu- 
lated to provide safe methods of loading, 
and require observance. Here are the 
specific rules applying to stop-off cars: 

Rule A-5—Each individual consign- 
ment, where necessary, should be sep- 
arately braced and blocked. 


Rule A-6—Consignments should be 
loaded in reverse order to that in which 
they will be unloaded. This will facili- 
tate unloading consignments in station 
order. 

Rule A-7—Each shipment must be 
placed in the car so that the weight of 
individual shipment and the combined 
weight of the stop-off shipments is dis- 
tributed in accordance with the require- 
ments of the general rules. In some in- 
stances this may require the shipment 
for final destination to be stowed in 
both ends of the car. At intermediate 
loading and unloading points, the 
freight remaining in the car must be re- 
stowed, if necessary, to, provide a proper 
distribution of weight or to provide a 
level through load for self-bracing when 





WHY BEAT 
AROUND BUSHES? 


You all know there’s darn little 
physical difference between major 
ports of the Pacific Coast. 


But . . . the Port of Seattle is better 
because we give you better service— 
personal service that is fast, pro- 
ductive and economical. We know 
that’s the way to get your business 


.. and hold it. 


Also—important rate changes 
have taken place which mean lower 
shipping costs to you. 


The Expanding Port of Seattle 
solicits your business on the added 
bonus of real and personal service 
that no other port can match. 


Plus these positive advantages: 


e A new Foreign Trade Zone which offers 
new ways and new profits in your business 
with the rest of the world. 


© New $11 million Seattle-Tacoma Interna- 
tional Airport, world’s finest air terminus. 
Just a few hours to Alaska, Hawaii, The 
Orient or any point on the globe. 


@ Served by nearly 100 world-route steam 
ship lines and 4 transcontinental railroads. 


® Four transcontinental and world airlines, 30 
domestic airlines, and coast-to-coast truckers. 


@ Five million gallon tank farm, modern water- 
side cold storage and grain terminal. 


© Immediate gateway to all of Alaska. 


® Deep-water piers and complete berthing, 
cargo-handling, and bunkering facilities. 


@ Days and miles shorter to the Orient, Middle 
East and “Down Under” via Seattle’s Great 
Circle Routes. 


@ Located in center of expanding industrial, 
agricultural and hydro-electric power empire. 


@ Sailing schedules maintained. 


® Year-round working weather and mild 
climate conditions. 


Me Spend 
PORT OF 


TS ae 8 


BOX 1878 « SEATTLE 11, WASH. « DEPT. 
Without obligation, please send me: 
0 A Look at the Expanding Port of Seattle 
O Seattle Zone—Traders’ Haven! 
0 Tariffs [) Sailing Schedules 
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TO RECEIVER OF STOP-OFF CARS 


WHEN YOU RECEIVE 
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UNLESS YOU 


LEVEL OFF 
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IT WILL BE 


SIMILAR TO THIS. 


THE 
REMAINING PORTION 
WILL BE 
ABOUT LIKE THIS. 
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ABOUT LIKE THIS, 
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THE MERCHANDISE 


IT MAY ARRIVE 


DAMAGED 


PS 4 Saree 


AND LOOK 


LIKE THIS! 


BE SURE TO REMOVE 
STEEL STRAPS. THEY WILL 


FCO-AAR 
41-90 
PRINTED IN U.S. A. 


CAUSE DAMAGE IF LEFT 
HANGING IN DOORWAY. 


A poster currently being distributed by the A.A.R. freight claim division, instructing the intermediate 
consignee of stop-off cars to level off the freight, and to remove any steel strapping left hanging 
in the doorway. 


the commodity is such that other secure- 
ments are not required. 

Rule A-8—Wood bracing or metal ties, 
doorway ‘protection and weather protec- 
tion, when removed at intermediate load- 
ing or unloading points, must be replaced 
if the freight remaining in the car re- 
quires it. 

Rule A-9—Bracing or gates protecting 
lading remaining in cars at intermediate 
unloading points and weakened by re- 
moval of adjoining freight must be rein- 
forced or renewed and securely fastened 
in position to safely carry the remaining 
consignments to destination. 


Intermediate Consignee the Key 

“There is still a lot of damage to 
freight in stop-off cars, caused by failure 
of the intermediate consignee to level off 
the load,” F. A. Piehl, manager of the 
railroads’ Western Weighing and In- 
spection Bureau, Chicago, told a TRAFFIC 
WORLD representative. 

“Tell your readers who utilize stop-off 
cars that they can best assist in the 1951 
April perfect shipping effort by taking 
steps to see that loads are leveled at 
stop-off points. 


“The use of stop-off cars is a privilege 
extended by the railroads to shippers for 
the more efficient shipment of less-car- 
load freight. ‘The tariff specifies that 
the intermediate consignee is responsible 
for leveling off the load. There are still 
some consignees who fail to observe tariff 
rules in this respect.” 


“There are many points at which our 
bureau: representatives inspect stop-off 
cars,” continued Mr. Piehl. “But of 
course we do not have a sufficient 
number of inspectors to inspect all such 
cars. The individual carriers’ repre- 
sentatives also make such inspections. 
But to make sure that stop-off loading 
rules are observed, it is necessary that all 
intermediate consignees make arrange- 
ments for regular inspections, to see that 
the lading is properly stowed to travel 
the remainder of its journey without 
damage.” 


Unit Load Method Effective 


Satisfactory, damage-free experience 
with stop-off cars can only be obtained 
when efficient means are employed to 
segregate ladings for the several con- 
signees, and when intermediate con- 
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Material from 
Factories A, C 
& D for Store 2 


of car and braces. 
store in front of braced unit for Store 2. 


signees assume their responsibility to re- 
stow properly the remaining portion of 
the load. 

Many loading experts believe that the 
most practical and economical way to 
segregate ladings for stop-off consignees 
is the unit load process. They point to 
the following advantages of this method: 

1. It is easy to apply. 

2. Loading capacity of the car or truck 
is increased. 

3. Shipment for each consignee is 
segregated and individually braced, thus 
reducing the possibility of one consignee 
unloading material destined for another. 
Misunderstanding and claims for loss are 
avoided. 

4. To unload, the consignee merely 
snips the bands from his part of the 
load. 

5. Consignees need not replace brac- 
ing members. 


top of the car. 


Diagram of a fully loaded pool car loaded for two destinations. 
The car is first loaded at Factory “A” with goods from factories 
A, C and D (C and D by truck or less-carload to A). 
all by stores, and loads goods for fartherest store against one end 
“A” then loads and braces goods for nearer 


Car then goes to factory “B’ to complete loading with goods 


DIAGRAM SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF FULLY LOADED POOL CAR 


Material from 
Factories A; C } 
&oD for Store 1 











“A” sorts 


beside placard. 


6. The method is safer for both shipper 
and receiver. 


7. Damage is prevented. 
8. Bracing costs are less. 


Floating and Anchor Loads 


For pool and stop-off cars, both the 
floating and anchor loads may be used. 

Steel strapping has made possible the 
floating load whereby heavy freight can 
be bound together on skids and allowed 
to “float” on the car floor, the unit 
being heavy enough to remain fairly 
stationary unless the car suffers excep- 
tionally severe shocks. 

A floating load is a load in which the 
containers or articles shipped are tied 
by metal ties into a compact unit or 
into several units, with a space between 
the units and the ends of the car. This 
type of load permits the movement of 
the lading within the car in both direc- 
tions, the movement reducing the possi- 
bility of shock to the lading. 

A semi-floating load is a load where 
the containers or articles are tied into 
two units with a space in the doorway 
but with no space between the units and 
the ends of the car. This type of load 
permits the movement of each unit in 
one direction only. 

An anchored load is a load in which 
metal ties, used to brace and hold the 
load in position, are secured to the car 
walls or the car floor. 

If there be shippers unfamiliar with 
the technical means used to achieve the 
anchored and floating loads, they are 
referred to pamphlet No. 14, “Rules Reg- 
ulating and Safe Loading of Freight in 
Closed Cars,” published by the A.A.R. 
freight loading and container section, 
Chicago. 


For preventing pilferage of packages at stop- 
over destinations, 
use of a combination gate of 2 x 4 horizontals 
and verticals with separate skeleton gate of 
1 x 4's, both extending a few inches from 


some experts recommend 





Material from 
Factories B, E . 
& F for Store 1 


from factories B, E and F (E and F by truck or less-carload to B). 
“B” sorts by store and loads and braces goods for store 2 against 
empty end of car, then loads and braces goods for store 1 in 
front of braced” unit for store 2. 

The front of each store unit is stenciled or placarded with name 
of store to which consigned. 







Material from 
Factories B, E 
& F for Store 2 









Loading list for that store is posted 








Generally, large or heavy units can 
be braced under the floating load. When 
the units shipped are small or light, the 
anchor load may be more desirable, be- 
cause on such shipments only one gate 
for each portional lading is needed. 


The anchored load provides rigid brac- 
ing of the lading by the use of metal ties 
secured to the car walls with anchor 
plates. To prevent damage to the lading 
due to pressure of the metal bands, cor- 
ner or gate protection must be provided. 
Where the metal ties contact gates or 
corner protection members, staples are 
driven over the bands to prevent them 
from slipping or dropping out of posi- 
tion while in transit. 


The A.A.R. freight loading and con- 
tainer section publishes numerous 
pamphlets explaining the best methods 
for loading each commodity in mixed 
carloads and stop-off cars. 


Pamphlet No. 24, for instance, dealing 
with paint shipments, specifies that in 
mixed carloads of paint in various types 
of containers, the type of containers must 
be segregated, with heavy objects such 
as drums and barrels in the ends of the 
car, followed by pails if in the shipments, 
and cartons or wood cases in the center 
of the car. Some form of protection must 
be placed between the various types of 
containers. 

In stop-off cars of paint, the lading 
for each stop-off point must of course be 
braced separately in the car. To equalize 
weight, lading for final destination should 
be loaded in the ends of the car, with 
stop-off freight in the center of the car. 

For all multiple-load or stop-off cars, 
no matter what the type of freight, cars 
are loaded in reverse order to that in 
which the lading will be unloaded. Each 
shipment must be placed in the car so 
that the weight of the individual ship- 
ment and the combined weight of the 
multiple shipments is distributed in ac- 
cordance with requirements of the gen- 
eral rules. 

At each intermediate loading and un- 
loading point, the freight remaining in 
the car must be restowed, if necessary, . 
to provide a proper distribution of weight 
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Plan your work and work your plan! 
That is how we do it at Alger. Our top 
management knows what a cooperative 
planned program can do to give our 
customers dependable service. 


The Line of Champions 


GEO. F. ALGER CO. 


3050 Lonyo Road 


Detroit 9, Michigan - Vinewood 1-9200 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


or to provide a level through load for 
self-bracing when the commodity is such 
that other securements are not required. 


Inspection Is Needed 


As mentioned above, the intermediate 
consignee is the key to perfect shipping 
in stop-off cars. His failure to re-stow 
the remaining portion of the load con- 
tinues to be a source of damage claims. 

A sound method followed today by 
some shippers, designed to remind inter- 
mediate consignees of their responsibili- 
ties, consists of placing a notice or plac- 
ard on the inside wall of each car 
billed to stop for partial unloading. 

The placard indicates that a load 
“leveled off” is far superior to a step- 
down load. 


STOP-OFF NOTICE 


NOTICE! The case goods in 


this car were loaded 


LEVEL when shipped. 


After removing your portion 
make sure that you 


LEVEL OFF. 
Don’t 
Step 
Down 


The remaining cases before forwarding. 
HELP US HELP YOU AVOID DAMAGE 


“There is only one way to be sure the 
remaining freight has been properly 
leveled off, and that is to make inspection 
at the stop-off point after the partial 
unloading has been completed,” declares 
C. C. Beauprie, secretary, A.A.R. na- 
tional freight loss and damage preven- 
tion committee. “Failure of the inter- 
mediate consignee to re-stow properly 
the remaining portion of load in stop-off 
and multiple load cars continues to be 
responsible for too many complaints from 
patrons and a source of damage claims.” 

Mr. Piehl said that some shippers 
were sufficiently concerned about the 
stop-off situation to pay for labor at 
stop-off points to rearrange the load, so 
that customers at the final destination 
could be assured of receiving their ship- 
ments in good condition. 

“This is an extreme measure, and 
places an extra expense on the shipper,” 
he added. “It is the intermediate con- 
signee who is responsible for load rear- 
rangement. Most loss and damage to 
freight in stop-off cars could be stopped 
if intermediate consignees henceforth 
would live up to their responsibilities, ar- 
range to level off the loads, and then 
make frequent inspections to see that 
their instructions are being carried out.” 


* * * 


“Loss and damage claims are an eco- 
nomic loss which the parties involved 
can ill afford. No claim settlement is 
entirely satisfactory, even when paid 
promptly and in full. Disappointment, 
delays and annoyance follow in the wake 
of bad order deliveries. Consider the 
plight of the distributor who receives a 
periodic shipment of a scarce com- 
modity only to find that 20 per cent or 
more of the items are unsalable. His 
dealers and. their customers are ‘sore,’ 
the shipper suffers loss of good will and, 
of course, the carrier is damned in the 
bargain.”—WarRREN R. WHITE, Container 
Engineer, Union Pacific Railroad. 
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TELEVISION SET 
Admiral Corp., Chicago 


Cuts shipping costs — 
reduces damage in transit! 


Have you ever received a compliment 
on the packaging of your product? Have 
you ever been told by a customer that 
your products always arrive in perfect 
condition—and looking fresh, neat, 
attractive? Most companies never do, 
until they switch to KIMPAK* Float 
Packaging—the world’s cleanest, most 
effective shipping protection. 

KimPAK creped wadding not only 
affords maximum protection (at lowest 
true cost), but helps make your product 
look ‘“‘well-dressed.’’ Soft, snowy-white 
KIMPAK is available in various thicknesses 
to provide optimum protection from 
damage to your product—and in a wide 
range of roll and sheet sizes to facilitate 


your packaging operation. It’s easy to 
handle, too—saves literally hours in the 
shipping room—then defends against 
damage from shock, scratching and vi- 
bration. It cushions your product during 
rail, truck, air or water transit, as well 
as in storage. 

Try KIMPAK soon—for any of the Four 
Basic Methods of Interior Packaging: 
Bracing and Blocking, Flotation, Surface 
Protection, Absorbent Packaging. For 
complete information, see your nearest 
KIMPAK distributor listed in classified 
telephone directories under “Packing 
Materials” or “Packing Materials—Ship- 
ping’; or write to Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. & 


© T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Cosmetics, by 
Max Factor & Co., Hollywood, California. 


Sterilizer, manufactured by 
Pelton & Crane, Detroit, Michigan. 


———— FREE BOOKLET! ———_- 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin TW-351 


Please send me free, the illustrated 
KIMPAK booklet, “Float Packaging.” 
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A full-floated load container* 


Mucu has been accomplished in re- 
cent years to reduce the huge annual 
waste of money which results from 
freight loss and damage. Through ef- 
forts of shippers, carriers, trade associa- 
tions and others who have concerned 
themselves with this vital problem, loss 
and damage has steadily declined since 
1948. 

Freight loss and damage in 1950 will 
total around $90,000,000, according to the 
freight claim division of the Association 
of American Railroads. This represents 
a decline of 23 per cent from the 1949 
figure of $116,823,294. While this reduc- 
tion is significant, it should be pointed 
out that shipments of many claim pro- 
ducing items declined considerably in the 
first half of last year, partly accounting 
for the reduction. So, despite improve- 
ment, the job is far from licked. There 
is still a lot of money going down the 
drain each year. And, with inflation 
upon us, it will be difficult to hold even 
to this figure in 1951. Some _ sources, 
reporting that wholesale prices have al- 
ready risen an average of 13 per cent, 
predict that freight loss and damage in 


1951 will be 25 per cent higher than in, 


1950. 
That is why shippers and carriers and 
everyone else suffering from this waste 


Prevention. 





By R. W. BARROW 


will have to make special efforts this 
year to keep damage down. Though many 
factors enter into this problem, one of 
the most important—perhaps one which 
is often overlooked—is proper packaging. 

According to A. L. Green, of the 
freight claim division of the AAR.., 
much damage could be _ eliminated 
through better packaging. 

Mr. Green reports, for instance, that 
concealed damage to shipper merchan- 
dise averages about $13,000,000 a year. 
He says a large percentage of this could 
be eliminated through proper interior 
packaging, which with better design and 
sufficient cushioning, would absorb the 
shocks that occur in distribution. 

“It is essential that the packaging of 
all freight provide a large measure of 
safety, from the production line to the 
retail shelf, because, in shipping, pack- 





* This container, used by the Electromotive Di- 
vision of General Motors Corporation at La- 
Grange, Ill., is a good example of a full-floated 
load. The cut-away view shows the part com- 
pletely suspended and thoroughly cushioned by 
die-formed sections of corrugated board, espe- 
cially designed to fit the part and the container. 
The division reports little damage in transit since 
adopting this container. 


How to Pack 
For Safe Transit 


Perfect Packaging Is a ‘Must’ in Claim 


Shippers Who Have Designed 
Good Packages, and Have Tested Them 
Thoroughly Report Reduced Damage, Fewer 


Headaches, Improved Customer Relationship. 






ages are bound to get dropped or thrown 
or bumped,” Mr. Green said. “If we are 
to get merchandise to the consumer in 
good condition, we must package our 
products with a reasonable margin of 
safety in order for them to survive the 
ordinary risks of distribution.” 


Packaging has shown steady improve- 
ment since the end of the war, Mr. 
Green said. However, he pointed out 
that containers used during the war 
were down to as much as 70 per cent of 


‘their pre-war quality. 


He said the glass industry had im-— 
proved its packaging considerably as a. 


result of extensive drop tests conducted 
by the American Glass Association. He 
said there had been a 33 per cent reduc- 
tion in claims on glassware in the first 


eight months of 1950, most of which 


was due to this improved packaging. 


Furniture is the product which is most 
damaged in transit today, with canned 
goods a close second, he reports. 


The packaging problem had assumed 
such large proportions immediately fol- 
lowing the war, that the Shipping Con- 
tainer Institute of New York City, in 
cooperation with the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry in Appleton, Wisconsin, con- 
ducted special studies to determine who 
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or what was responsible for the huge 
amount of loss and damage in transit. 

The institute shipped a total of 711,808 
test packages in a 14-month period, 
through regular means of transportation. 
Inspection at the destination showed 
that 5,177 containers were damaged in 
transit. Further study showed that 
shippers were responsible for a major 
share of the damage, the Shipping Con- 
tainer Institute observed. 


Indicative of the part packaging plays 
in shipping are figures released by the 
packaging committee of the Maritime 
Association of the Port of New York. 
According to H. W. Jackson, Philadelphia 
district manager of United States Lines 
Do., who served on the committee, a re- 
vent study of export loss and damage, in 
which 3,000 questionnaires were circu- 
lated, indicated that improper packaging 
accounted for approximately 65 per cent 
of damage in export shipping. 


glass windshields at once. 


Use of a fibre container to ship nails, 
instead of the conventional wooden 
keg, has resulted in substantial savings, 
Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, re- 
ports. Known as the “drum-pak,” the 
container weighs approximately two- 
thirds as much as a wooden keg, allow- 
ing a savings in tare shipping weight, 

the company says. 


The importance of proper packaging 
was further emphasized by A. H. Schwie- 
tert, traffic director of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry, and 
chairman of the National Management 
Committee in charge,of the 1950 Perfect 
Shipping Month campaign, who said at 
last year’s annual meeting of the freight 
claim division of the A.A.R.: 
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Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., of Rossford, O., has developea 
this pallet container for shipping automotive safety glass. 
The container has brought about reduced transit damage, 
has lowered handling costs 50 per cent or more, and has 
cut boxing costs 35 per cent, the company reports. 
pallet container allows safe shipment of as many as 50 





Use of a 





“Shippers, to help reduce damage in 
transit, should at all times pack their 
goods under an assumption that they 
are going to get rough handling from the 
carriers, and must be well packed if they 
are to be delivered to customers in good 
condition. . . .” 


While progress in the packaging field 
has been very noticeable in the post-war 
period, the surface has only been 
scratched, and there is much which re- 
mains to be done. 


Packaging an Art 


Packaging is more than just wrapping 
an article in shredded newspaper and 
throwing it into a box. It is a science, 
an art, the mastery of which can only be 
achieved through years of experience. 
Those shippers who have realized this, 
and have called in packaging experts to 
design their containers, have cut their 
loss and damage to a minimum. 


At the same time, they have cut 
packaging cost, materials costs, have 
saved the time which initiating and fol- 
lowing through claims requires, and have 
won customer good will by delivering 
their products in good condition. ‘Those 
shippers who have failed to design their 
packages scientifically continue to waste 
much time and money, and likewise con- 


This export container, designed by the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., of Canton, O., emphasizes 
corrosion prevention. Bearings receive two coats 
of liquid petroleum, are wrapped in VPI paper, 
and sealed in a vapor-proof metal can, before 
being packed in a heavy wooden box for ship- 
ment to foreign countries. Claims have been 
practically eliminated since this package was 
developed, it reports. 
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PATENTED 


Nuts and bolts, castings, hardware, metal extrusions, nails, textile yarns and 

finished goods, and similar heavy and bulky products really give a shipping box a 
beating. Until this H & D lightweight came along, only “heavyweight” boxes could 
take such punishment. But with stitched caps on half outer liners that completely 
eliminate distortion in stacking, this low-cost box takes all the beating a heavy 

load can hand out. No wonder it cuts packing and freight costs! 

For scores of ways to cut shipping costs . . . to lower packing costs . . . and to 

increase sales through better display, write for H & D’s book, “How to Pack It.” 
Hinde & Dauch, 5102 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


tons | 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore * Buffalo * Chicago * Cleveland 
Detroit * Gloucester, N. J. * Hoboken, N. J. * Kansas City, Kan. 
Lenoir, N. C. * Richmond, Va. * Sandusky, Ohio 

St. Louis * Watertown, Mass. Offices in principal cities. 





it’s the CONDITION ON ARRIVAL 


that sets the stage for your customers’ feeling 
toward you as a supplier. Merchandise 

in factory-fresh condition is appreciated 

by the recipient. 


Gaylord Boxes are protecting the 
products of many of the country’s 
largest manufacturers — and 

have been for years. 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York * Chicago « San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans « Jersey City * Seattle * Indianapolis.» Houston « Los Angeles 


Oakland « Minneapolis * Detroit * Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City « Greenville 
Portland « San Antonio * Kansas City * St. Lovis * Memphis * Bogalusa * Milwaukee * Chattanooga * Weslaco « Appleton 
Hickory « Sumter * New Haven « Greensboro * Jackson”* Miami * Mobile * Omaha « Philadelphia « Little Rock * Charlotte 
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Left: This incline test, being conducted at Container Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, simulates the stresses applied to merchandise when a freight 
car or truck starts suddenly or comes to a sudden stop. 


especially useful for repeated light impacts and for tests on fragile 


tinue to aggravate their customers with 
damaged goods. 


Example of Good Packaging 


Indicative of what scientific packaging 
can accomplish is the experience of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., whose 
cleated corrugated pallet container for 
shipping automotive safety glass—fiat 
and bent—won first prize in the Group 4 
competition at the annual industrial and 
materials handling exposition sponsored 
by the Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers in 
Philadelphia, Pa., last October. 


The prize winning container, developed 
by a company packaging specialist, Mel- 
vin Koester, has reduced the company’s 
handling costs 50 to 100 per cent and 
boxing cost 35 per cent. Likewise, he 
Says, the container holds two to five 
times as much glass as previous contain- 
ers, effecting a savings in total weight of 
as much as 1,000 pounds. A new “egg- 


crate” filler block placed in the container 


enables safe shipments of as many as 
50 bent one-piece windshields at one 
time, the company reports. 


It is very difficult to prescribe definite 
rules for shippers to follow in designing 
their containers, because every product 
varies in size, weight, shape and density, 
aS well as in other factors. As Charles 
J. Carney, Jr., managing director of 
S.ILP.M.H.E., puts it, each package in 
order to be successful, must be. custom- 
made. 

There are two major steps in packag- 
ing, according to most experts. These 
are designing interior packaging, con- 
sidered to be the more important, and 
developing the outside container. In- 
terior packaging consists of bracing, 


The test is 


wrapping, anchoring, blocking or cush- 
ioning the product to protect it from 
the shock of dropping, crushing, or im- 
pact when slammed against the side of a 
wall or of a box car or truck. Most en- 
gineers believe that once interior pack- 
aging has been determined, development 
of the container is an easy matter. 


Designing Interior Packaging 

In designing interior packaging the 
first step is analyzing the product to be 
shipped. Does it have a regular or ir- 
regular shape? Is it too heavy for a 
cardboard carton? Is it fragile? What is 
its value? Does it have a finish which 
must be protected? 


If the product has regular, somewhat 
rectangular shape, is of medium weight, 
value and density, it would appear that 
packaging would be relatively simple. 
If the article is irregular and fragile, com- 
plications arise. If a finish must be pro- 
tected, the matter is further complicated, 
and if it has a high value, the packaging 
job beccmes further involved. All these, 
and many other factors must be taken 
into consideration before any tangible 
packaging can be started. 


When the product presents special 
problems, efforts should be made to 
change or eliminate these problems in 
order to simplify the packaging job. For 
instance, a delicate part may be removed 
and shipped separately, or a protruding 
part, which makes the shape of the 
product highly irregular, can perhaps 
be removed and fitted elsewhere into 
the container. In making these changes, 
however, buyers’ desires and trade cus- 
toms must be considered. 


Shipping hazards are the next thing to 
be considered. The hazards must be as- 


articles. Right: This revolving drum subjects containers to the same 
shocks and blows they would. receive while being shipped through 
regular means of transportation. 
durability of the container, and the protection afforded the contents. 


The drum can measure both the 


sumed on the longest, most dangerous 
trip expected in the shipper’s normal 
business. In analyzing the hazards, 
many factors must be considered. Some 
of these are how many times will the 
product be handled, will it be shipped in 
carloads or in less-carload quantities, 
how many times will the product be 
humped, what will be the temperature 
and humidity of the cars, and what are 
the methods of storage or warehousing. 
All of these play a part in determining 
the best container for a product. In fact, 
it has been found that many packages 
which fail, and those which do not fail 
but cost too much, result from improper 
analysis of shipping hazards. 

After these basic steps have been 
completed, the design of interior and ex- 
terior packaging can be taken up. Al- 
though interior packaging and the ship- 
ping container must be suitably related 
to each other, they may be developed 
separately. Most packaging engineers 
believe that interior packaging should be 
worked out first, with an eye on the 
possible final container, and then ad- 
justed as necessary. 


Determining Type of Load 


According to Frank W. Green, packag- 
ing consultant, the first step in deter- 
mining interior packaging should be to 
decide whether the product requires 
rigid, full-floating, or semi-floating pack- 
ing. A rigid load is one in which the 
surface of the product touches all faces 
of the shipping box. A full-floated load 
is one in which the product is completely 
surrounded by protected cushioning. And, 
a semi-floated load results where one side 
of the product is secured against one side 
of the container, and the rest of the 





There's a Job 


to be Done! 


part is to provide Packaging 
and Materials Handling “know- 
how” for Industry and for our 
Armed Forces. 


Make Reservations Now 


for the Sixth Annual Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Exposition, Public 
Auditorium—Cleveland—October 1 thru 4, 
1951. 


Featuring: 


1. The Annual National Protective Packaging 
and Materials Handling Competition. 


. “Short Course’ conducted by the Dept. of 
Mechanical Engineering—Case Institute of 
Technology. 


. Increased emphasis on new developments 
in packaging and handling of Armed Forces 
materiel. 


Write for Information to 


S.1.P.M.H.E. has grown steadily and effec- 
tively since its organization in 1945. There 
are 12 chapters serving the nation’s prin- 
cipal industrial areas with a total member- 
ship of approximately 1300 persons in 700 
companies. 120 regional meetings—in addi- 
tion to the National Exposition—will be 
devoted to consideration of Packaging and 
Materials Handling Subjects during 1951. 


12 CHAPTERS—COAST-TO-COAST 

¢ Illinois—Chicago * Wisconsin—Milwau- 
kee * Missouri—St. Lovis * Mo-Kan—Kan- 
sas City * Southern California—Los An- 
geles * Northern California—San Francisco 
¢ Michigan—Detroit * Miami Valley—Day- 
ton * N. E. Ohio—Cleveland ¢ Indiana— 
Indianapolis * Eastern—New York * Mid- 
Atlantic—Philadelphia. 


Society of Industrial Packaging and Materials 


Handling Engineers 
20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





Norwalk Truck Line 


15th PERFECT 
SHIPPING 


Campaign 


The 31 year old Norwalk Truck Line endorses the 





15th Perfect Shipping campaign and pledges itself 


to continue its effort to minimizing loss and damage 


to freight in transit. 


Operating from Chicago on through to Pittsburgh, 


J. E. Ernsthausen 
President 


Penna. and on up through Michigan, Norwalk 
provides the type of service that is near perfect 


as far as highway transportation is concerned. 


Cc. W. Hoke 
Vice-President 


Without obligation to you, let us tell you how we 
can serve you best. 


NORWALK TRUCK LINE 


“Satisfy your customer with Norwalk Service” 
36 Woodlawn Avenue, Norwalk, Ohio 
Telephone: —266 
Terminals conveniently located in 39 cities 
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product braced or cushioned. The basic 
factor in determining the type of load 
is how much shock it can withstand. 


Mr. Green illustrates shock protection 
this way: 

If a product can be dropped on a hard 
surface, and the full shock transmitted 
to it without harm, then a rigid type load 
can be used. If not, the product perhaps 
can be cushioned and made into a full- 
floating type load, so that, if dropped, 
the cushioning gradually absorbs the 
shock, or inertia. Or if the product is 
extremely heavy and irregular, some 
form of a semi-floating load may offer 
the best protection. 


Example of Full-Floated Load 


One company which uses the full- 
floating load extensively is General 
Motors Corporation, whose Electromotive 
Division in LaGrange, Ill., ships the 
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Since developing this container, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., has reduced export damage to its 
typewriter accounting machines 50 per 
cent. The container illustrates the semi- 
floated load. In packing, the machine is 
placed on a rubber mounting on the 
bottom of the box, which absorbs any 
shock from dropping or rough handling. 
Wooden blocking holds the upper part 
and side of the machine secure. 


lighter and most fragile of its 35,000 dif- 
ferent diesel locomotive parts in full- 
floated packages. 


The company has developed, after 
many years of packaging research, nu- 
merous diecut sections of corrugated 
board which fit into a wide assortment 
of containers. These die-formed sections 
are designed to provide maximum brac- 
ing and air cushioning to the product 
shipped, fitting the outer carton securely 
and firmly suspending the product in its 
trip. 

One container illustrating the firm’s 
use of the full-floated load in packaging 
is that developed for shipping a brush 
holder which, because of its light-weight 
protruding arms and a white porcelain 
insulator, is highly susceptible to damage 
when shocked. Die-cut sections were 
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LUMBER TERMINAL 


(Castle Island Lumber Division) 


For export or import the great 75-acre hard- 
surfaced terminal offers outstanding facilities for 
lumber and bulk shipments. Deep water berths 
permit three ships to operate simultaneously . . . 
modern materials handling equipment speeds 
the placing of loads picked up shipside by 20 
lumber carriers, capable of handling 2,000,000 
board feet a day. Complete rail and trucking 
connections. 


MERCHANDISE TERMINAL © 


Right on the Main Ship Channel of Boston Harbor 
with deep water berth accommodating deep 
draught vessels up to 700 feet overall. The 
100,000 sq. ft. pier shed is sprinkler protected. 
Adjacent to shed are bonded, fire-resistant, mod- 
ern terminal warehouses, providing 500,000 sq. 
ft. storage space having elevators, heavy duty 
whips, extensive railway sidings and truck facili- 
ties designed to expedite service. 


x -* -& 

Wiggin Service is not just a matter of 
space and buildings. It is a working- 
plan of scientific handling, speed, ac- 
curacy and efficiency backed up by 43 


years of experience that offers modern 
and economical distribution. 


Operating as one unit under one 
master-control, the three Wiggin plants 
offer every storage, distribution and 
fumigation advantage for all types of 
raw materials and manufactured goods. 


Wiggin Terminals are strategically 
located within Boston, yet beyond con- 
gested areas to assure smooth and 
rapid trucking operations. Direct rail 
connections, with sidings up to 50 car 
capacity, to all points North, West and 
South. 

# 
MEMBERS 


Distribution Service, Inc. 


251 E. Grand Ave.—Chicago II, Ill. 
2 Broadway—New York 4, N. Y. 
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American Massachusetts 





Warehousemen's Warehousemen's 
Association Association 


WI@GIN TERMINALS, ING.I 





Providing modern, economical 





distribution facilities 


for PERFECT SHIPPING 
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For the First Time Anywhere 
a Complete Book on 
Shipping-by-Air 


$475 


plus 25¢ for mail and handling charges 












BOXCARS IN THE SKY is jam-packed 


with valuable information on the why 








and wherefore of air shipping, never 





before available in a book . . . written 






in easy, readable style by Richard 





Malkin, America’s top-ranking air cargo 





writer ... a must for all traffic men. 
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especially designed to fit completely 
around the product and to fit against the 
faces of the outer container as well. Since 
the container was adopted, the division 
has had little damage to its brush holders 
in transit. 


Example of Semi-Floated Load 


A firm which uses a container based 
on the principle of the semi-floated load, 
is Burroughs Adding Machine Co., of De- 
troit, Mich. The company ships its type- 
writer accounting machines to foreign 
countries in this particular container, 
and reports that its export damage has 
declined 50 per cent since it was adopted. 


The container consists of a wooden 
box, with a rubber mounting attached to 
the inside of the bottom. The machine 
is placed on this rubber mounting, which 
acts as a cradle, protecting it fully from 
shock from the bottom. The rubber 
mounting was recently adopted because 
it was found that it absorbed the shock 
of impact better than metal springs 
formerly used. Wooden blocking on one 
side and on top of the machine hold 
it in place in transit. 


This container, which was developed 
by the company’s superintendent of 
shipping, packing and receiving, Harry 
A. Hunt, was entered in the S.I.P.M.H.E. 
competition last year, and won first prize 
in the Group 2 classification. 


After the type of interior packaging 
has been determined, the materials to be 
used must be selected. A wide variety 
of materials is presently available, al- 
though the national emergency may 
eventually result in shortages. These 
materials range from various types of 
wood for use in blocking and screws and 
nails for anchoring, to excelsior and cor- 
rugated paper or fibre board for cush- 
ioning or separating. In selecting these 
materials, the designer must keep an eye 
on costs, or some of the benefits of the 
packaging job may be wiped out. 


Choosing the Container 


After the method of interior packaging 
and the materials to be used are chosen, 
it is time to select the best container 
in which to pack the product. Choice 
of the container depends again on the 
nature of the product. It should be 
selected on the basis of weight and value 
of the product, the method of shipping, 
and the method of storage. Other factors 
to be considered are rigidity or flexibility 
of the product, whether it is to be 
shipped open or enclosed, the facilities 
for handling or assembling, the method 
of closure, of printing, and carrier rules 
and requirements. 


There are 16 principal types of ship- 
ping containers, plus innumerable modi- 
fications and combinations. These range 
from open crates and steel drums to 
fibre containers and paper sacks. The 
most common container, according to 
the A.A.R., is the fibre box, which is 
used in approximately 85 per cent of 
shipments. 


The ‘Drum-Pak’ 


An exceptional use for the fibre box 
has recently been developed by Wilson 
Steel & Wire Co., of Chicago, which uses 
a “drum-pak” fibre container for ship- 
ping nails. 

The “drum-pak,” used in place of 
wooden kegs, has high stacking strength 
and necessary sturdiness to withstand 
rough handling, the company reports. 
Because the container is octagonal in 
shape, it can be rolled in handling. 
Likewise, by virtue of its shape, it has 
been found effective in displays. 
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It weighs approximately two-thirds as 
much as a wooden keg, which makes for 
reduced tare-weight cost in shipping and 
easier handling, the company says. The 
container was developed by the com- 
pany’s sales engineer, C. J. Atkins. It 
was entered in the S.I.P.M.H.E. competi- 
tion last year, where it took third prize 
in the Group 1 classification. 


Another type of container which has 
been growing in popularity is the wire- 
bound box, used mostly for shipping 
heavy, bulky or irregular products. Some 
of the advantages claimed for the wire- 
bound box are greater resiliency, which 
makes for increased shock absorption, 
lower tare weight, and easier assembly. 


Testing the Container 


Even after interior and exterior pack- 
aging have been completed, the job is 
not ended. The container must be tested 
to determine if it actually protects the 
product the way it should. This can be 
done in two ways. One is to prepare 
several test packages and send them on 
actual trips, and examine them after 
they have reached their destination. 
This is the hard way, and the hit or miss 
method. It costs more, and takes more 
time than the second method. 

The second is to turn the package over 
to a laboratory for thorough scientific 
testing. According to Charles J. Zusi, 
vice-president of Container Laboratories, 
Inc., of Chicago, the testing of packages 
is essential in the development of con- 
tainers of complete protection and low- 
est over-all costs. Every new package 
should be tested before being put to use, 
he believes, first, to determine whether 
it protects the product sufficiently, and 
second, to determine if it over-protects 
the product at unnecessary expense. 

The containers of many firms over- 
protect their products, Mr. Zusi points 
out. He reports that almost every sur- 
vey his firm conducts of a company’s 
complete line of packaging shows that 
many packages are unnecessarily strong 
and expensive. 

“Because we are approaching a period 
in which shortages of material may de- 
velop, it is extremely important that we 
do not waste any material,” Mr. Zusi 
said in an interview. “In fact, it is 
important that we try to get more out 
of available material by utilizing the 
best in design and testing.” 

“If corrugated board again gets scarce. 
as in the last war, we should try to get 
as much as 20 per cent more packaging 
from the same amount of material,” he 
said. “This, we most likely can do.” 
When a laboratory tests a container, 
it sets up a cycle of tests, simulating the 
shipping hazards the particular product 
faces. Devices exist for simulating the 
dropping of packages during handling, 
the crushing during piling or storage, 
the impact of humping, the vibration of 
the floors of box cars and trucks, and 
moisture conditions of holds of ships. 


Moisture a Serious Hazard 


That moisture is a very important 
factor in shipping is indicated by the 
care exhibited by Timkin Roller Bear- 
ing Co. in protecting its products from 
rust. The company has developed a 
container which emphasizes corrosion 
prevention. 

Each bearing receives two coatings of 
petroleum. Then it is covered with VPI 
paper, which fights condensation action, 
and enclosed in a moisture and vapor- 
proof metal can. The can is designed 
so that it may be sealed at a wide 
calking joint to give flexibility in han- 
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Yes, youngster, a nice package but 
if you're going to represent Union 
Pacific you'll have to learn more than 
that. Your job will be to assist ship- 
pers in properly packaging commodi- 
ties for rail shipment so they'll arrive 
in the best possible condition. 


Our shipper friends know what fancy 
curves in the way of unusual shipments 
can be thrown at us. Lots of run-of- 
the-mill products need special pack- 
aging and handling, too—especially 


Photo by Josef A. Schneider 


the ones marked “fragile.” 


That’s why we maintain a staff of 
“container engineers” to work with 
you in developing just the right methods 
of packaging and car loading. 
* * * 

So, Mister Shipper, here’s just one 
more U. P. service that’s yours for the 
asking. After all, we're as interested 
as you are in eliminating loss and 
damage. Have you a packaging head- 
ache? Ask us to prescribe a cure. 


O. J. Wullstein, General Freight Claim Agent 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebraska 
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HARDWOOD BLOCKING 

AND TIMBERS 

AND SPECIAL HARDWOOD 
TIMBERS CUT TO ORDER 


2731 S. 


xk * 
Low Cost 


Truck or Carload 
Quick Shipment -- Anywhere 
Direct from our Indiana Mills 


xk 


Phone Harold F. Hunt, Sr.--Victory 2-0509 
CRAFTSMAN WOOD SERVICE CO. 


Mary St. 


* Chicago 8, Ill. 


How can we ship our products when 
containers are hard to get. 


Use Protrex EXcELsIoR PACKING 
Paps with limited addition of other 
wrapping and/or containers or in 
some cases pads ONLY plus tape 
or twine. 


Excelsior Pads can act as the principal 
packing medium for an extremely 
wide variety of merchandise and 
provide perfect protection from 
transportation hazards. 

Our qualified engineers and 
strategically located warehouse stocks 
are available to help solve your 
packaging and packing requirements. 
Over 60 years’ experience insures your 
confidence in our products and ability 
to engineer functional packaging and 
packing that meet all railroad ‘ 
classification requirements. 


See us at the NATIONAL PACKAGING SHOW at Atlantic City in BOOTH NO. 260. April 17-20 


AMERICAN EXCELSIOR CORPORATION 


1000-1020 NORTH HALSTED STREET « CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


Niele 42071) 


23 locations 


American Forest Products Co. Atlantic Excelsior Co. Excelsior Supply Co. 
30th & Thompson Streets 560 W. 29th Street E. 40th St. and King Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa 


New York 1, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 
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dling, so that it absorbs shocks of impact, 
relieving pressure on the waterproof 
joints of the can. The load then goes 
into a heavy wooden box for shipment. 


The container has proved excellent in 
preventing corrosion, the company re- 
ports. Developed by L. A. Holder, com- 
pany mechanical engineer, this con- 
tainer was an entry likewise at the 
S.I.P.M.H.E. packaging and materials 
handling competition. It took third 
prize in the Group 6 classification. 


Testing machines and methods have so 
improved in the last two or three years, 
that almost any condition of shipping can 
be simulated in the laboratory. 


Mr. Zusi cited two recent tests which 
illustrate the extent to which labora- 
tories go in testing containers. In one, 
waterproof bags were immersed in water 
for a specified time to determine how 
long they could resist liquid, and in 
the other dynamite boxes were kept un- 
der high humidity conditions for two 
weeks to test their ability to withstand 
the dampness of mines. 


Two other instances, illustrating the 
value of testing, were cited. 


In one a manufacturer of a portable 
radio asked to have his container tested 
because the radios were being received 
in very bad condition at destination. A 
vibration test simulating riding condi- 
tions of a freight car, showed that the 
parts of the radio were falling out be- 
cause they were not properly locked and 
not because of rough handling. In the 
other, a lamp manufacturer who had to 
stop shipping a medical lamp because of 
excessive damage found that he was not 
using sufficient cushioning in packing his 
product. This was determined in an im- 
pact test. 

The manufacturers, as a result of the 
tests, corrected the faults, and have since 
had little damage in shipping these par- 
ticular products, all of which shows that 
testing, as well as package designing, are 
necessary in reducing freight loss and 
damage. 


Straw Box Board Developed 


For Wire-Bound Containers 


A box board from straw, to replace 
critical wood veneer now used in making 
wire-bound shipping containers for farm 
and industrial products, was announced 
at the annual meeting of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry, in New York City. 

The Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
said that this new product was the re- 
sult of research by its Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry in co- 
operation with industry. The straw box 
board, it said, was developed by Drs. E. C. 
Lathrop and T. R. Naffziger of the 
bureau’s Northern Regional Research La- 
boratory at Peoria, Ill., working with 
engineers of the Stapling Machines Co., 
of Rockaway, N.J., who designed, fabri- 
cated, and tested boxes made with the 
board. 

E. R. Stivers, of the Stapling Machines 
Co., said in a report he presented at the 
T.A.P.P.I. meeting that straw box board 
was important because of increasing de- 
mands for wood veneer, or thin lumber, 
in uses other than box making. Manu- 
facturers of wire-bound boxes might have 
difficulty in getting enough wood to meet 
requirements for low-cost shipping con- 
tainers, he said. 
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Ship by Dependable 
Bull Lines to 
PUERTO RICO and 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 











We have been serving the Islands for nigh 

















onto half a century. Being thoroughly fa- 


Regular Freight Sailings 
From Eastern Seaboard Points 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


miliar with their transportation needs, our 
schedules are maintained and our fast, 





modern freighters are especially equipped 
to cater to every phase of your shipping 


PUERTO RICO 













Sailings twiceaweekfromNew Sailings every week from New 
York. ... Weekly sailings from York to Ciudad Trujillo, San 
Philadelphia, Baltimore. Every Pedro de Macoris and Puerto 
three weeks from Charleston, Plata. 

Savannah, Jacksonville. 


Freighters engaged in the New York 

service have excellent accommoda- A 4 BU LL & C0 INC 
tions for 12 passengers. bd ad "9 - 

—————_ General Agents 

New York Baltimore Philadelphia Chicago Washington Pittsburgh Tampa 


requirements. 











We are ever willing to assist with your 
transportation problems. So please do not 





hesitate to call on us at any time and be 
confident of our full cooperation. 













ALSO 11-DAY CRUISES to PUERTO RICO and DOMINICAN REPUBLIC from $270 


via S. §. Puerto Rico 







All outside staterooms on this new-styled cruise liner. 
Promenade and sun decks, superb cuisine and Coral 
Cafe for cocktails and dancing. All indoor and outdoor 
facilities for traditional shipboard relaxation. Plenty of 
time to enjoy the excitement of the Islands, horse rac- 
ing, cockfights, gambling casinos, native bazaars, shops, 
beaches and gardens. Sailings every other Thursday 
from New York. 
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PERFECT SHIPPING IS A YEAR ROUND PRACTICE 
with Nickel Plate 


that’s why loss and damage claims 
declined 43% in the past two years 


Results like this don’t come only from a one-month- 
a-year program. They come from a constant campaign 
to improve service to shippers by delivering freight 


safely and swiftly to destinations. 


On the Nickel Plate, all the people associated with 
freight handling—from the clerks who make out bills 
of lading to the men who load, stow and brace the 
shipments—are trained year ’round in PERFECT 
SHIPPING methods. 


Nickel Plate’s intensified loss and damage preven- 
tion program has saved shippers much time and money. 
That’s real progress in PERFECT SHIPPING. 


For information about Nickel Plate coals and 
their uses, write today to N. E. Goldenbogen, 
Coal Traffic Manager, Nickel Plate Road. 


Nicke. fate Roan 


Cerminal Cower Cleveland 1, Ohio 





How to Choose 


Mechanized Handling 


Equipment 


Choosing the Right Mechanized Handling 


Equipment Reduces Shipping Costs, Improves 


Efficiency, and Lowers Damage. 


Choosing the 


Wrong Equipment is Costly and May Cancel 


Out the Benefits of Mechanization. 


Tue freight claim division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads reports 
that loss and damage to merchandise is 
caused chiefly by three factors—improper 
packaging and labeling, rough handling 
in loading and unloading, and vibration 
and shock while in transit. Although 
other factors are involved, these three 
are the major causes of freight claims, 
and for that reason, TRAFFIC WorRLD de- 
votes much space toward their elimina- 
tion in almost every edition, and dis- 
cusses them at great length in its annual 
Perfect Shipping edition. 


Top: A Hyster 20 lift truck helps trucking firms provide faster, more economical service. 


Great strides have been made in pack- 
aging and labeling, eliminating shock in 
transit, and eliminating rough handling 
in loading and unloading in the last ten 
years. Stimulated by large freight move- 
ments in World War II, shippers and 
carriers have done much to improve ship- 
ping practices. But, with annual loss 
and damage still hovering around the 
$100,000,000 mark, it is obvious that much 
has yet to be done. 

Of the three main causes of freight loss 
and damage, rough handling in loading 
and unloading can be eliminated easiest. 


Second 


from top: Packaged cloth bolts, moving from packing department to warehouse on a gravity-type 


roller system designed and built by Alvey Conveyor Mfg. Co. 


Third from top: Incoming and out- 


going freight at a Santa Fe freight house in Los Angeles handled with speed and efficiency by this 


small Clark fork truck. 
operations at railroad terminals. 


Fourth from top: A Colson Lift-Jack system, used in many freight handling 
Below center: Unloading an incoming carload of supplies in a 


grocery warehouse, with a Webb overhead tow conveyor. Below right: A Hough Payloader tractor 
shovel, used in many bulk material handling operations. 








Left: Several railroad freight terminals use Automatic Skylift trucks 
The trucks are easily maneuvered: 
Center: Truck loading and unloading opera- 
tions are speeded by using Rapid-Wheel gravity conveyors at the loading 
dock. Here cartons flow from truck to desired spot in warehouse with- 


for fast, economical handling tasks. 
in and out of freight cars. 


This is so because special mechanized 
equipment which can handle large 
amounts of freight much more quickly 
and efficiently than human hands is 
readily available. Although the shipper 
or carrier who buys mechanized handling 
equipment is usually more concerned 
with cutting costs of getting more work 
done in less time with less labor, he 
recognizes that reduced freight loss and 
damage is always a by-product of proper 
selection and use of such equipment. 

One company which is aware of the 
value of mechanized equipment and 
which has had considerable success in 
selecting and using such equipment is 
the Santa Fe Railroad. Faced with an- 
nual loss and damage payments of ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 at the end of the 
war, the Santa Fe launched a program 
for modernizing its freight handling in 
freight houses and on docks and plat- 
forms. 

W. H. Roehrig, supervisor of mer- 
chandise and demurrage, who spark- 


plugged the program, in analyzing exist- 
ing machinery, found that the company’s 
sole equipment consisted of a few trac- 
tors and four-wheel trucks, and these 
were in use only at larger facilities. He 
decided the company needed to modern- 
ize and that the best pieces of ma- 
chinery would be those which would 
transport freight rapidly and safely from 
tailgates of trucks to cars, and from cars 
to trucks, as well as between cars being 
transferred. Such equipment, he be- 
lieved, would reduce human handling, 
eliminate dropping and throwing and 
general carelessness, and cut damage. 


Santa Fe Chooses Equipment Cautiously 


Having decided on the type of equip- 
ment it wanted, the railroad approached 
the purchase of such equipment cau- 
tiously, so as not to acquire devices un- 
suited to its needs. Materials handling 
equipment is costly, and if purchased 
without considerable thought, without 
conscientious attempts to match the 


A powerful, compact Mercury “Banty” gas tractor hauls a trailer train at a freight depot. The 
Banty will pull a three-ton trailing load up a 20 per cent grade, and start and haul 66 tons on 
smooth level pavement. 


out intermediate handling, at the Golden and Boter Transfer Co. freight 
terminal in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
be adapted to most receiving and shipping operations where packaged 
goods are handled. Right: A Link-Belt overhead trolley truck-tow con- 
veyor, moving freight in the Union Motor Truck Terminal, New York City. 


Rapid-Wheel gravity conveyors can 


proper equipment to the proper job, 
much of the benefits of installing such 
equipment may be lost. 


The company decided to inaugurate 
mechanical handling at its Kansas City 
terminal where congestion in the aisles 
and on platforms was so bad that the 
amount of tonnage which could be 
handled daily was limited. According 
to Mr. Roehrig, manually operated two- 
wheel trucks “filled” the freight house 
and platforms, so that truckers stood 
idle much of the time waiting for some- 
one to clear the aisles so that they could 
proceed. 


After considerable study, the company 
purchased the equipment which it 
thought would best meet its needs. The 
first pieces were motorized platform 
trucks and fork-lift trucks. Almost im- 
mediately, Mr. Roehrig reports, conges- 
tion in the freight house was relieved. 
Freight movements were speeded up con- 
siderably, and as efficiency in operating 
the new equipment was attained, the 
company decided to add more mecha- 
nized pieces. 

Four-wheel, rubber-tired, roller-bear- 
ing flat bed trucks were next obtained, 
and these and the motorized platform 
trucks were equipped with safety cou- 
plers so that four-wheel trucks could be 
handled by the motorized trucks as well 
as by the few gasoline driven tractors 
previously in operation at the terminal. 


Operation a Success 


Here is what Mr. Roehrig has to say 
about the improvement which resulted: 

“Our efficiency became such that 30 to 
35 per cent greater tonnage was handled 
daily at this facility, with cost per ton 
reduced materially ... We have had a 
saving in cost of handling freight at this 
station of from 10 to 30 cents a ton, and 
considering a tonnage of 1,000 tons daily, 
some idea of the economy effected can 
be readily visualized . . . The cost of the 
machinery more than paid for itself in 
the first year of operation.” 

Much of the success of the Santa Fe 
operation is due to proper selection of 
equipment, Mr. Roehrig has indicated. 
He reports that both the motorized plat- 
form trucks and fork-truck fit well into 
its Kansas City operation, and that the 
Santa Fe is putting in similar mecha- 
nized equipment at its other terminals. 
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ld speed every minute these busy days drugs, and countless other products 
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= . keeping 5,953 refrigerator cars vital to the nation’s welfare. As 
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ERIE INVESTS IN LATEST MATERIALS 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT TO FURTHER 
IMPROVE ITS SERVICE TO SHIPPERS 











Erie marks its 15th year of cooperation with the 





Shippers Advisory Boards in their Perfect Ship- 






ping Campaign by announcing the purchase of 






the latest types of freight and materials handling 






equipment for use at its terminals and stations. 






New-model machines facilitate freight handling 






and do it more carefully and better—another step 






forward in good shipping practice! 






Of course, machines new or old are not the sole 






answer. The human element is important in 






perfect shipping and careful handling. Erie 






continues its consistent education of its 






employees in the latest and best in good freight 






handling practices. 










The emphasis on cooperation with shippers and 


receivers in the working out of transportation 






problems also helps Erie prevent loss and dam- 






age. Now, more than ever, with the present 






emphasis on national defense, Erie people feel 






the importance of safeguarding every pound of 






freight and speeding it on its way, safely. 






This consistent effort and the use of perfect ship- 






ping practices will go on through 1951. 


Erie Railroad 


AMERICA 





SERVING THE HEART INDUSTRIAL 
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Everybody's Talking About 


‘Perfect Shipping m 


Now that April's here — 


So its timely to 


talk about the Weather! 
because, speaking Weatherwise, 


Every month is April-like when you route shipments 


VIA SAN FRANCISCO 


At this world trade gateway, such work handi- 
caps as torrential rains, snow, and sleet are un- 
known, and there is a total absence of extreme 
temperatures. All these facts add up to work- 
efficiency. They also mean: 

NO WEATHER-CAUSED DELAYS TO YOUR 
SHIPMENTS. 

NO WEATHER-CAUSED DAMAGE TO YOUR 
SHIPMENTS. 


San Francisco enjoys more perfect cargo-handling 
days per year than any other competing ship- 
ping center . . . an advantage factor not to be 
sneezed at. To sum it all up: You, the shipper, 
have 3 keys to “Perfect Shipping’: 1) proper 
packing; 2) careful marking; 3) right-way rout- 
ing: see that your shipping department has 
plenty of marking-brush stencils that read: 


VIA SAN FRANCISCO 


NOTE TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: 


Here are some additional factors for your consideration: 


FREQUENCY OF SERVICE: Sailings to world ports through the Golden Gate average 


10 vessels every day in the year. 


PORT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT COOPERATION WITH SHIPPERS: Our staff of traffic 
specialists has effected substantial savings for many shippers. Chances are we can 
help you, too. Try us out. Any questions? ; 


ADDRESS TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Jeff H. Myers, Traffic Manager, 
Room 14, Ferry Bldg., 
San Francisco 6, Cal. 


CHICAGO 


Lawrence T. Waidell, Special Agent, 
35 East Wacker Drive, 
DEarborn 2-5111 


BOARD OF STATE HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR — OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


The State Belt Railroad, with 67 miles of waterfront trackage and pier spurs alongside ships, links all the railways 
of America with all of the Trade Routes of the Pacific. 
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The company has found that it could not 
intermingle two-wheel truck operation 
with the mechanized operation because 
the new equipment tended to be slowed 
down to the tempo of the two-wheel 
truck operation. It therefore reduced its 
supply of two-wheel trucks from 800 to 
less than 100, while increasing its pur- 
chases of mechanized equipment. 


Improper Selection Costly 


The primary objective of materials 
handling is to save money, and this ob- 
jective must constantly be kept in mind 
when selecting mechanized handling 
equipment. Needs must be first analyzed 
thoroughly, the best and least expensive 
materials handling system exactly deter- 
mined, and the individual pieces of 
equipment matched to the individual 
jobs, correctly, or equipment may be pur- 
chased at a high cost, only to be found 
unusable after it is installed. In such 
cases, the buyer not only loses the full 
benefits of mechanized handling, but has 
made a costly outlay, which only pur- 
chases of other more suitable equipment 
can make up. 

A. T. Kearney & Co., management con- 
sultants, Chicago, gives this illustration 
of a firm that made a costly mistake in 
analyzing its materials handling prob- 
lem, and lost the full benefits of mech- 
anized materials handling by putting in 
much more costly installation than it 
needed. The firm installed a lengthy 
conveyor system to carry incoming mer- 
chandise from truck and rail dock to a 
second floor storage area, where it was 
manually unloaded and stocked. Besides 
the cost of installation, there was extra 
cost for labor needed to load packages 
on the conveyor and to take them off. 

When the firm saw that the installa- 
tion was not effecting the savings it had 
hoped for, A. T. Kearney was contacted 
to analyze the situation and to deter- 
mine what was wrong. 

After a careful analysis, the engineer- 
ing firm recommended the installation 
of a hydraulic elevator next to the rail 
and truck dock, the purchase of fork-lift 
trucks, and the institution of a unit-load 
system. The recommended system pro- 
vided for loading merchandise from 
freight cars and trucks to skids on the 
docks, the picking up of the skids by 
fork-lift trucks, running the truck with 
its load on the nearby elevator, carrying 
it to the second floor, and placing the 
pallet load directly into storage. 

The. recommended system not only 
costs less to install, but, at the same 
time, it eliminated the need for labor 
to load and unload the conveyor, result- 
ing in a total saving of 50 per cent, com- 
pared with the other system, the engi- 
neering firm said. 

But, it was too late to install the bet- 
ter system. The conveyor was already 
in, and it wasn’t feasible to tear it out. 
Benefiting from its mistake, however, 
the firm installed the fork-lift truck, 
unit-load, elevator combination, instead 
of the lengthy conveyor, in two other 
warehouses. A conveyor system is being 
used in these two new warehouses for 
the company’s order assembly operation, 
however, because it was found to be most 
economical for this operation. 

This illustration points up the need for 
choosing equipment wisely, so that the 
full advantage of installing mechanized 
equipment can be realized. 

Choice of equipment depends on many 
factors, chief of which are the volume 
of units handled, the physical character- 
istics of the item to be handled, such 
as weight, length, and‘ shape, and the 


Above: Moving sacked commodi- 
ties from the upper floor of a 
mill to a railroad box car by 
means of Standard conveyors. 
Use of the system speeds load- 
ing and cuts handling costs. The 
portable belt Extendoveyor, de- 
signed to extend or retract, con- 
veys the sacks from the chute to 
a portable Handibelt machine 
which delivers the sacks to men 
loading inside the box car. Right: 
Baker fork trucks at work in the 
outside storage yard of a plant 
in East Pittsburgh. An auto- 
motive-type steering wheel, plus 
Visibility and grouped controls, 
make this truck easy to operate. 


Above: New and old methods 
of handling less-carload freight 
at the Santa Fe’s Kansas City 
freight house, largest in the 
Santa Fe system. The trucker at 
the left uses the traditional two- 
wheeler. On the right is a Buda 
tractor hauling a train of four- 
wheeled flat trucks. Left: Out- 
going packages at the Boston 
plant of Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. come down the spiral chute 
onto a rotary sorting mechanism, 
which is easily rotated to deliver 
cartons on any one of the num- 
ber of storage lines leading to 
the trucks. The operator pushes 
the Lamson conveyor leading 
from the rotator to the desired 
gravity conveyor. 





A small portable Mathews belt conveyor is used for loading trucks. The freight is delivered to the 
loader in the truck at just the right height for easy handling. 


travel characteristics, such as the dis- 
tance which the product must be moved 
and the number of floors to be traversed. 

The volume of units handled enters 
into every materials handling operation. 
It determines whether fork-lift trucks, 
motorized platform trucks, conveyors, 
pallets, or other units of the vast assort- 
ment of equipment available, should be 
used, if at all. For instance, it is gen- 
erally more economical to use fork-lift 
trucks, and a pallet skid load in a small 
operation involving the movement of 
packaged goods into and out of trucks 
or freight cars. Conversely, in a high 
volume operation, conveyors may be most 
economical, depending on whether the 
volume is great enough to pay for the 
cost of labor needed to load and unload 
the conveyors. 

One firm that has. had considerable 
satisfaction from a specialized type of 
conveyor system is Merchants Motor 
Freight, Inc., of St. Paul, Minn. The 
company has installed a continuous over- 
head system in its St. Paul terminal and 
a continuous underfloor conveyor sys- 
tem at its Chicago terminal. These con- 
veyors, often termed monorail conveyors, 
consist of circular tracks in the ceiling 
or floor from which extend trolleys, to 
which flat four-wheel trucks may be at- 
tached. The conveyors pull these trucks 
in a continuous circle around the dock 
at a slow rate of speed. Merchandise 
loaded on the flat trucks from vehicles 
on one side of the dock is unloaded into 
vehicles on the other side of the dock 
as the trucks circle around. These con- 
tinuous overhead and floor type con- 
veyor systems enable Merchants Motor 
Freight to move many tons of freight 
through its terminals daily with a mini- 
mum of confusion and damage. 

The physical characteristics of the 
product likewise has considerable bear- 
ing on choice of equipment. Odd-shaped 
articles such as tires, bolts of cloth, 
bicycles, and cuts of meat, for instance, 
can generally be best transported by 


use ‘of overhead type conveyors from 
which they hang. The meat packing in- 
dustry has made great use of the over- 
head type conveyor. Bulk materials are 
often best handled by belt conveyors, 
especially if the bulk is in large quan- 
tities. Portable belt conveyors are use- 
ful for varied handling jobs such as 
high stacking in the storeroom and ware- 
houses, and for handling bulk fuel and 
ore from mine to carrier. Heavy ma- 
chinery items, on the other hand, can 
best be handled by cranes and other 
kinds of hoists. Overhead cranes require 
little or no floor space, while fork trucks 
usually require from 30 to 40 per cent 
of total floor area for aisles. 


Distances Must Be Studied 


A major factor in the selection of any 
materials handling equipment is the 
travel characteristics of the product. 
Should fork-lift trucks be used to carry 
merchandise to upper floors or should 
system be used? Is it more economical 
to send merchandise down from upper 
floors by chutes, or should it be loaded 
on skids, and be carried down by fork- 
lift trucks via elevator? Should fork- 
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With engines constructed especially for heavy- 
duty industrial and freight-handling use, and 
with plerity of power to spare, Towmotor trucks 
have cut 20 percent to 3Q per cent from han- 
dling costs, according to the manufacturer. 


‘TRAFFIC WORLD 


lift trucks or belt conveyors be used to 
haul merchandise long’ distances? 
These questions, which so often arise in 
the selection of mechanized equipment, 
can only be answered after thorough 
analysis of the materials handling 
problem. 

Generally, fork-lift truck should not 
be used to carry individual loads for dis- 
tances of more than 300 feet. While 
they can be used as tractors, their great- 
est efficiency is realized in loading pallets 
onto or off trailers, trucks, railroad cars, 
and stocking them into storage. For op- 
erations requiring the transporting of 
merchandise long distances, the fork 
truck should be supplemented by tractor- 
trailer chains for the long haul, using a 
fork truck at each end of the haul for 
loading, unloading, and stacking. 

For hauling bulky items long distances, 
especially where inclines and declines 
are involved, belt conveyors have gen- 
erally been found to be most useful and 
economical. 

If merchandise on upper floors can be 
palletized, it is best to carry it down via 
elevator by fork-lift truck. Again, how- 
ever, this depends on other conditions, 
For instance, chutes generally are best 
for short distance gravity handling. 

The movement of relatively heavy ma- 
terials over short distances within a 
limited area is best performed by mill 
type overhead cranes, if such moves are 
intermittent. If the flow of such equip- 
ment is heavy and constant then belt 
conveyors should be used. 

Other factors which must be con- 
sidered in selecting mechanized equip- 
ment wisely are the condition of floors, 
height of ceilings, strength of walls and 
ceilings, size of openings and doors, posi- 
tion of columns and room overhead 
clearances, and facilities for storage. 

A large fork truck manufacturer offers 
several additional points that should be 
considered in selecting industrial trucks. 

The company recommends that before 
purchasing trucks, a firm should con- 
sider the nature and dimension of the 
highway trailers and box cars it em- 
ploys, picking trucks which can readily 
get into and out of the carrier’s equip- 
ment, and yet carry good-sized loads. It 
also suggests selecting trucks which per- 
mit use of narrow aisles, as conserved 
storage space represents a cash saving. 
It also recommends that firms, who 
manufacture goods which can not be 
valletized, examine the hosts of special 
attachments which have been designated 
by industrial trucks manufacturers for 
special handling situations. 

Before deciding on a system or com- 
bination of systems involving several 
kinds of equipment, the costs of two or 
more methods should be compared. As 
already indicated, adopting an installa- 
tion without comparing its costs with 
that of other systems can be a big mis- 
take. 

A. T. Kearney cites the case of a large 
candy manufacturer who, having decided 
to install package conveyors at a cost of 
$265,400, had the contemplated change 
reviewed before putting it in. After care- 
ful study, the engineering firm found 
that by improving and adding to the 
company’s existing facilities, a better 
installation could be achieved at an 
initial cost of $84,800. Likewise, while 
the first installation would have cost ap- 
proximately $46,400 annually to operate, 
the latter, more simple operation would 
have cost only $41,300. Thus, by com- 
paring the costs of two different installa- 
tions, the candy firm was able to choose 
the one which was less expensive, saving 





ORIGINATORS 
OF THE MERCURY 
“TRACKLESS TRAIN” 
SYSTEM OF MATERIALS 
HANDLING 


brings you 40 years 
material handling 


“YAK’’ FORK TRUCK 
4000 ibs. capacity 


‘JEEP’? FORK TRUCK 
2000 Ibs. capacity 


“YANK’”’ FORK TRUCK 
6000 Ibs. capacity 


Truck, 4000 Ibs. capacity. 
Rugged design. 


“Yank” Center Control Fork 
Truck, 6000 Ibs. capacity. 
Designed for tough continu- 
ous service. 


“Jeep” Sit Down, Center 
Control Fork Truck, 2000 Ibs. 
capacity. Compact design af- 
fords easy manipulation in 
confined areas. 


“Yak” Center Control Fork 


“BANTY”’ GAS TRACTOR 
Max. D.B.P. 
2300 Ibs. 


“TUG” ELECTRIC TRACTOR 
Max. D.B.P. 2500 Ibs. 


A-310 
Castor Steer 


TRAILERS 


in excess of 2000 lbs. Thou- 
sands now in use. 
‘“‘Huskie” and ‘“Super- 


“Tug” Electric Tractor: A 
powerful compact tractor 
available in “T win-wheel” and 


“4-wheel” models, medium 
or heavy duty. 


“Banty” Gas Tractor: The 
most compact tractor made, 
yet develops a draw bar pull 


Huskie” gas tractors (not il- 
lustrated) 4 and 6 wheel 
heavy duty models. 
Trailers: Available in castor 
or 5th wheel steer, platform 
or side dump types. 


“STANDARD” HIGH LIFT 
6000 Ibs. capacity 


> f ‘ 
“JUNIOR” LOW LIFT 


4000 Ibs. capacity 


“Junior” Models: Narrow de- 
sign. Low, high or telescopic 
lift. 3000 or 4000 Ibs. capacity. 
“Senior” Models: Low, high 
or telescopic lift. 4000 Ibs. 
capacity. 


“SENIOR’’ HIGH LI 


ae => 4000 Ibs. capacity 


“Standard” Models: Low, 
high or telescopic lift, 6000 
Ibs. capacity. 

““Mogul’”’ (not illustrated ) 
Heavy duty. Low or high 
lift. Capacity, 10,000 Ibs. 


FREE: Bulletin 201-6 illustrates and describes 


complete Mercury line. 
Request your copy 
on company letterhead. 


' 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING Ct 


4200 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Ill. i 
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AA spect cars 3 times in 


00 mils... repair them anger’ 


“Our traffic men talk about by-passing 
congested rail yards,” says Joe Dailey, 
T.P.&W. Superintendent of Motive 
Power, “but there are other ways we 
keep shipments on schedule. 


“We inspect cars 3 times in 200 miles — 
once when they come on our line, again 
at the halfway point and once again 
when they leave. Our car inspectors are 
good men . . . been at it for years. They 
go over every car from top to bottom. 
This way, we repair or prevent almost 
all hot boxes, broken springs, leaky 
tankers, leaky roofs, broken cars, broken 
side frames and other mishaps . . . giv- 
ing shippers the benefit of this service 
even after their cars leave our line. 


“As an added precaution, our trains are 
frequently inspected ‘on the run’ by our 
agents. With paved highways running 
alongside most of our track, they can 
drive to a crossing, inspect every car as 
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it passes, then drive to the next crossing 
to inspect the other side of the train. 


“When a car does develop trouble out 
along the line, it still can be repaired 
and —in nearly every case —ready for 
the next train. We keep a service truck 
at Peoria, with a crew standing by. 
When a car has, for example, a hot box 
it is set out on a siding and we are noti- 
fied. The truck leaves immediately and 
within two or three hours the car is 
being repaired. Ready to roll again, it is 
picked up by the next T. P.& W. train. 
Sometimes when we’ne ahead of sched- 
ule (as we often are), we fix a hot box 
without taking a car out of the train. 


“Having a short route, with good roads 
all along the line, we can have such a 
delay-saving, on-the-spot car repair sys- 
tem. But—more important—having fre- 
quent car inspection by experienced men, 
we keep such repairs to a minimum.” 


“The car inspector in 
the foreground runs a 
feeler hook over the 
journal to detect a cut 
journal or a waste grab 
that could mean a hot 
box. The car oiler is in 
the background.” 


You don't do business with a TRAIN... 


... you do business with people, so meet Joseph J. Dailey, Superintend- 
ent of Motive Power for T.P.&W.—and the man who’s responsible 
for this month’s advertisement. Joe Dailey’s father and grandfather 
were both railroad men, so it was predictable that, in 1924, he would 
start in their footsteps with the Central Railroad in New Jersey. 
While with the Jersey Central, Joe worked with the first diesel 
locomotive ever built. Later he spent 10 years with the American 
Locomotive Company. Three years ago he joined T. P.& W. He is 
married and has two daughters, ages 19 and 21, one of whom is 
married. Like many Peorians, he is an ardent basketball fan, but 


he also enjoys other sports, particularly golf. 


President 


e Offices in 
20 principal cities 


e General Offices: 
Peoria, Illinois 


TPW 


“Our mobile repair 
crew with the derrick- 
equipped truck can 


_change wheels on a car 


anywhere along the 
T.P.&W. line. In al- 
most every case the car 
is ready for the next 
train.” 
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watt FAST FREIGHT 


FOR EVERY INDUSTRY, Towmotor Mass 
Handling provides swift movement of ma- 
terials . . . the greatest single step to in- 
creased productive output and lowered 
costs. Record-breaking speed in unloading 
carloads of materials, and fast in-plant 
movement of heavy loads are common- 
place when Towmotor Mass Handling 
makes ‘‘fast freight'’ of every shipment in 
thousands of America’s leading plants. 
Twelve Towmotor models, with capacities 
from 1,500 to 15,000-Ibs. simplify and 
speed-up every type of handling job. Learn 
the right answer to cost-cutting efficiency 
in your plant. Send the coupon today for 
new folders describing the complete Tow- 
motor line and special engineering fea- 
tures. TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. Representatives in all 
principal cities in U. $. and Canada. 


*MH is MASS HANDLING 


systematic movement of 
the most units in the 
shortest time at lowest cost. 


MH* for METAL PRODUCTS 


In Metal Products manufacturing, the 
speed of Towmotor Mass Handling reduces 
man-hour costs as much as 60%. Damage 
is reduced, inventories are simplified and 
employee injuries decreased when Tow- 
motor does the heavy work. 


WAREHOUSES 


In lifting and 
stacking heavy 
loads ceiling-high, 
Towmotor Mass 
Handling often 
doubles and TRI- 
PLES storage ca- 
pacity without in- 
creasing floor area, 


MH* for FOODS and DRUGS 


Tremendous man-hour savings are possible 
when Towmotor Mass Handling moves 
3,000-Ib. loads from receiving to storage 
or processing in less than one minutel 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIV. 10 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


1226° East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Please send me the new Towmotor folders, 
describing the complete Towmotor line 
and special engineering features. 





An extra row of pallets can be placed in a con- 
ventional aisle when the LYON-Raymond Space- 
Maker straddle type tiering truck is used. 
Pallets 46 inches long can be right-angle stacked 
from an isle only six feet wide with this truck. 


itself $180,000 in initial cost and $5,000 
annually in operating costs. 

After installation of mechanized han- 
dling equipment, all employes must be 
instructed in its proper use. In the case 
of the fork-lift truck, for instance, the 
operators must be taught how to pick 
up loads, carry and stack them without 
dropping, and how to turn corners with- 
out banging into columns or stock piles. 
If not properly instructed, employes may 
damage both equipment and merchan- 
dise when it is first put into use. 

With proper instruction, however, costs 
should decline almost immediately, and 
damage likewise, following installation of 
mechanized handling. As conscientious 
as he may be, the most trustworthy em- 
ploye occasionally drops a package, or 
handles it roughly. By mechanizing, the 
element of human error is considerably 
lessened, efficiency improved, and costs 
cut. And damaged merchandise—a head- 
ache for shipper, carrier and customer— 
is done away with permanently. 


Name 





This snapshot of a Lewis-Shepard SpaceMaster 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS ween 
lectric fork k ill h i 
and TRACTORS oe quaten suhhe te Gums oil we 


City —__________________Zone_______ where he is going when trailing loads from the 
highway trailer, an advantage in safe operation. 





RECEIVING * PROCESSING * STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION State. 
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Progressive 
Ocean Carriers 
Since 1849 





F AST SHIPS like the P&T Navigator 


—_— Keeping pace with the increased 


Q) eTacoma 


© PORTLAND volume of traffic entrusted to 


«STOCKTON: SACRAMENTO P&T’s dependable Intercoastal 


@@ SAN FRANCISCO 


ROAKLAND-ALAMEDA gues Service, ships of the C-3 class are 
being added as fast as conditions 
will warrant. The P&T Navigator 
is the first of an expanding fleet, 
such as the P&T Explorer and 
other vessels of the same type, 
which links the Atlantic ports of Chester, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Norfolk with the entire West Coast. 

Your west-bound shipments routed P&T will get there in 
fast time! Sailings every fourteen days. Alert P&T traffic officers 
in principal cities will give expert attention to every detail your 
needs require. Phone for schedules and other helpful information. 


WESTBOUND INTERCOASTAL 
From Chester, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk 


| 
POPE & 7, 


LINES 





Loading palletized cargo; an example of the modern 
caretaking equipment used on P&T ships. 


i 


BOT 


PACIFIC * ARGENTINE * BRAZIL LINE 
PACIFIC WEST INDIES * PUERTO RICO 
PACIFIC AND ATLANTIC INTERCOASTAL 





Offices and Terminals—Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San Francisco, Oakland, Van- 
couver, B. C., Los Angeles, Stockton, New York, Pittsburgh, Detroit, San Juan, P. R., 
Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Toronto. 


Foreign Agency Offices—Dominican Republic, Canal Zone, Colombia, Curacao, Vessel loading at one of the busy P&T Pacific Coast 
Venezuela, Brazil, British West Indies, Uruguay, Argentina. terminals with its up-to-date facilities. 





Executive Offices: 320 California Street, San Francisco 4, California 


Heres How... 


toMel-S aint Mile i molii me) 
your shipping dollar: 
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RIO GRANDE, of course! 


F. C. HOGUE, Vice-President—Traffic DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD ¢ Rio Grande Building, 1531 Stout Street, Denver, Colorado 
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A solidly braced load of tinplate. 


Carrier inspectors keep detailed records of good 
loading and bracing of various commodities. 


When like commodities arrive in a 


damaged condition, the inspector is able to show the shipper examples of successful 


methods used to solve the same problem. 






Effective Use of Rail and Motor 
Freight Inspection Forces Aids 
Shippers in Correcting Faulty 
Packaging, Shipping Practices. 
New Pamphlet Lists Expert 
Tips for Inspectors. 


How Carrier Freight Claim Inspectors 


Serve as Eyes of Carriers, 


FReicuT CLAIM INSPECTORS for 
the railroads and motor freight lines 
have been called the “eyes” of the car- 
riers. Today, such men also serve in- 
creasingly as the “eyes” of the shippers, 
helping them to correct faulty packaging 
and shipping practices, and working to 
obtain better carrier service. 


Example One: A _ railroad freight 
claim inspector examined a shipment 
of ironers consigned to a sales com- 
pany. A paper jacket was used on the 
ironers within the carton, to protect the 
finish. The inspector observed that each 
crease in the paper rubbed the finish off 
the ironers. While the damage was 
minor, it was sufficient to render the 
machines unsalable. The inspector 
encouraged the receiver to write the 
manufacturer, quoting from the in- 
spector’s report and stating the cause 
of the damage. The manufacturer 
thanked the receiver and advised him 
that henceforth the ironers would be 
wrapped in creped wadding. Later, the 
manufacturer declared that the new 
form of wrapping was getting the ship- 
ments through to destination in good 
order. He thanked the carrier for its 
cooperation in helping his firm deliver 
its merchandise in first-class shape. 





By N. C. HUDSON 


Example Two: A rail claim inspector 
examined a carload of scrap paper, after 
receiving a report that the paper was 
damaged and members of the loading 
crew injured. The inspector found that 





A carrier freight claim representative, inspecting 
a load at destination, and noting that one box 


has buckled slightly. Receivers are urged to 
notify carrier claim agents when cars are re- 
ceived showing evidence of damaged freight. 


Shippers 


caustic, leaking from broken drums in 
a@ previous shipment, had been left on 
the car floor. He recommended that 
yard clerks hereafter make a note of cars 
containing contaminated lading, and 
notify car departments for such cars to 
be cleaned before being placed back in 
service. 


Example Three: A great deal of dam- 
age was noted to shipments moving 
largely by truck to government air fields 
in a certain state. A carrier inspector, 
using impact registers, found that all the 
damage occurred on the dock of one 
trucking company and traced down the 
careless employe responsible. 

Scores of carriers and shippers today 
use impact registers to obtain a “play- 
by-play” description of freight handling. 

Here are other examples illustrating 
the helpfulness of carrier freight in- 
spectors: 

A large manufacturer was shipping 
transmissions to a midwest city. The 
freight was superbly packaged, and was 
stowed on steel racks in freight cars; yet 
at destination the freight invariably 
wound up on the floor of the car. The 
shipper thought it was due to rough 
switching. The carrier inspector dis- 
covered that the cadence of the car 


A good example of the use of steel strapping in securing the lading, with dunnage boards used 


between layers of freight. 


bouncing on the rails was the same as 
that of the steel racks. By changing the 
type of steel in the racks, the damage 
was completely avoided. 

The freight inspector for a leading 
Chicago motor carrier noted recurring 
damage to freight consisting of liquid, 
in glass gallon containers, shipped by a 
certain company. The containers were 
packed bare in cartons. The inspector 
recommended that a piece of corrugated 
board be placed in the bottom of the 
carton, to act as a buffer to absorb shock. 
Further shipping damage was thus mini- 
mized. 

A motor carrier inspector found that 
a defective drum of formaldehyde had 
cracked near the chime, and that the re- 
sulting fumes had permeated 450 car- 
tons of canned soup shipped in the same 
trailer. He phoned a company special- 
izing in the removal of unwanted odors 
from merchandise. That firm was able 
to clear all cartons of the formaldehyde 
odor. 

This same inspector, noting consistent 
damage to a package containing light 
fixtures, discussed the matter with the 
trucking industry’s local weighing and 
inspection bureau. The container seemed 
adequate, yet damage was occurring. It 
was suggested that the shipper use the 
services of a package testing laboratory. 
The laboratory recommended a different 
package, which proved to be less costly, 
yet fully protected the item shipped. 


A Record of Aiding Shippers 


In addition to the claim prevention 
activities of the Association of American 
Railroads and the American Trucking 
Associations, and the efforts of the 
weighing and inspection bureaus of the 
rail and truck industries, each Class I 
rail and truck carrier in the United 
States has its own claim prevention or- 
ganization. Many smaller carriers are 
also active in claim prevention. 

Almost all of these carrier claim of- 
ficials perform commendably, and some 
of the carriers have outstanding pro- 
grams and personnel, with splendid rec- 


The photograph is from the file kept by a carrier freight inspector. 


ords of aiding shippers in achieving dam- 
age-free shipments. 

If more shippers knew of the immense 
amount of work performed by progres- 
sive transportation agencies in the field 
of freight inspection, respect for the car- 
riers would measurably increase. 

“The freight claim inspector’s job is 
one of the most important jobs on the 
railroad, and the field of learning is un- 
limited,” recently declared W. A. Mac- 
Tavish, assistant freight claim clerk, 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad, San 
Antonio. 

There are many ways in which a 
freight claim inspector can aid in the 
prevention of freight loss and damage. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Some of these ways were outlined by 
Mr. MacTavish, in a talk before the sys- 
tem claim prevention meeting of the 
Southern Pacific Lines. 


Others are listed in a pamphlet, just 
reissued by the A.A.R. freight claim 
division, containing recommendations 
on “Inspecting and Reporting Damaged 
Freight,” and in a bulletin issued by 
the A.T.A. Carrier freight inspectors to- 
day function not so much as policing 
officers, but as cooperating agents who 
assist shippers in safe methods of ship- 
ping, according to carrier spokesmen. 

“The inspector should make every ef- 
fort to pass on to the shippers all sug- 
gestions and information regarding 
proper packaging, marking and protect- 
ing of the commodity forwarded by him 
that might aid the carrier to deliver the 
freight in good order,’ declared Mr. 
MacTavish. 

“Upon making inspection of damaged 
freight after it has been delivered to the 
consignee, should investigation prove 
that the damage was apparently due to 
improper packaging or . . improper 
stowage or bracing of the lading, care- 
fully discuss the nature and apparent 
cause of the damage with the receiver,” 
suggested Mr. MacTavish. “Should his 
views be the same as yours, so state in 
your O.S. & D. report.” 

Mr. MacTavish recommends that car- 
rier freight inspectors ask the receiver 
to send a written detailed report of the 
damage and its causes to the shipper, 
including any suggestions which might 
help to prevent recurrence of damage of 
the same nature. 

“Receivers will be more than glad to 
cooperate in this respect, and any re- 
liable shipper will readily accept any 
reasonable suggestions which might help 
him to safely distribute his merchan- 
dise,” he asserted. 

“Claim inspectors should continually 
remind receivers of the importance of 
notifying the freight claim department 
of any cars unloaded by them which were 
defective equipment, such as leaky cars, 
cars containing poor or rough decking or 
lining, cars with broken door hasps, cars 


A good example of the proper segregation of freight, with the rough freight segregated from fragile 


freight. 


The car is in the process of being loaded. 
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Gravity trestle for unloading bulk grain and 
cement into barges. 


Perfect 
Shippin 
Facilities 

and Services 






Palletized handling for packaged 
freight. 





2 electric Gantry Cranes handle any load 
up to 120 tons! 





Coal handling facilities second to none. 














Float bridges from Hoboken to any dock 
in the New York area. 





975 ft. double-track pier for 


unloading bulk ore. 
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New icing trestle for speeding the 
refrigeration of perishables. 


BE. fe 
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Weather-tight air-activated containers for cement. 


Whether it’s packaged freight, heavy machinery, 
perishables or bulk traffic, modern Lackawanna efficiency 
adds up to preferred handling for your shipments. 

That’s why so many of the world’s great shippers specify 


Lackawanna—to or through New York. 


Lackawanna Railroad 


SHIPPERS WHO ARE IN THE KNOW, CHOOSE ROUTE OF THE PHOEBE SNOW Na 


Vata a 


LACK AWAN NA 
The Route 
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Fast Rail Service 


BETWEEN 


The North 
and The South 


AND ALSO BETWEEN 


The West 


and The Carolinas 


Route your traffic via 
the NORFOLK SOUTH- 
ERN RAILWAY. Diesel- 
ization of power assures 
dependable, fast, and 
efficient service. 





Industrial and 
Commercial Locations 


We have a wealth of data re- 
lating to attractive sites for 
industrial and commercial de- 
velopments. All of these sites 
are located adjacent to the 
rails of the NORFOLK SOUTH- 
ERN, and also are available to 
highways and in some cases 
Inland Waterway routes. Site 
locations in many cases are 
adjacent to large supply of 
river water suitable for manu- 
facturing purposes of all kinds. 
We shall welcome the oppor- 
tunity of answering your in- 
quiries and rendering complete 
assistance in working out all 
of your problems in your ex- 
pansion program. 


Norfolk Southern 
Railway 


J. F. Dalton, Director of 
Industrial and Agricultural Development 


Norfolk, Va. 
C. H. Ware, Traffic Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 
J. E. Andrews, Freight Traffic Manager 
Norfolk, Va. 


Traffic offices maintained in 
principal cities. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 





An example of good bracing, and good doorway protection, in a shipment of paint in five-gallon 
metal drums, originating in Chicago and destined for Spokane. 


with oil or other damaging waste on the 
floor, and any other defects which in 
their opinion make the cars unfit for 
loading,” he continued. 


When carriers are so notified before 
the defective car is released, the railroad 
can order the car to be placed on the rip 
track for proper repairs or cleaning be- 
fore being placed in service. 


“A freight claim inspector should never 
fail to call upon the car department for 
a mechanical inspection of any car, 
should he find excessive damage to the 
lading when all bracing is intact, when 
the load in general appears O.K., and 
when no other apparent cause for the 
damage is evident,” suggested the T. & 
N.O. freight claim agent. 


Can Prevent Recurrences 


Carrier claim inspectors can often pre- 
vent recurrences of various types of dam- 
age, if they will explain to receivers the 
importance of notifying the carrier be- 
fore disturbing a damaged load. In- 
spectors can then photograph the lading. 
Such photographs serve to verify any 
statements the inspector may make to 
either the shipper or carrier in regard to 
the cause for the damage. Photographs 
often aid in informing the shipper where 
mistakes are made in blocking or brac- 
ing of the load, or where improper stow- 
age methods are employed. 

Photography today plays a very im- 
portant role in the work of all carrier 
freight claim inspectors. Practically all 
truck lines and railroads now use the 
photographic technique for “telling the 
story,” at least at the larger terminals. 

The new A.A.R. pamphlet entitled “In- 
specting and Reporting Damaged 
Freight,” is subtitled “A Guide, with 
Some Suggestions, for Those Who Per- 
form This Important Service for Con- 
signee, Railroad and Shipper.” 

The illustrated pamphlet’ contains 
valuable tips on how the alert carrier 
freight inspector can function in the 
common war on freight loss and damage. 

“One of our principal jobs is to satisfy 
the customer, and our real customer is 
the consignee who is the owner of prac- 
tically all the freight moving in trans- 
portation,” declares the pamphlet. “He 
is the innocent sufferer in all failures of 
the shipper or the railroad. Hence our 


interest in learning the reason for the 
causes of loss, damage or delay, in order 
to avoid them.” 


Whereas “rough handling” may be the 
cause for damage, it may not be the rea- 
son, according to the pamphlet. Physical 
damage to freight often results from con- 
tact with other pieces of freight, it is 
pointed out. Fibreboard containers may 
have been loaded in such a way that 
in transit they were squeezed between 
heavy boxes or crates; or a heavy crate 
may have fallen over and crushed the 
fibreboard container; or a heavy drum 
may have been loaded on such a con- 
tainer. 


Freight Can’t Brace Itself 


“The inspector’s thoughts will be 
helped when he remembers riding in 
an automobile, bus, or street car, and 
bracing himself against stops and 
curves,” the pamphlet suggests. “Freight 
cannot brace itself. This must be done 





The camera’s eye plays an increasingly important 
role in the work of alert carrier claim inspec- 
tors. Here is a photograph from the files of an 
inspector, showing the fly tag torn off a ship- 
ment of steel pipe. Better practice would have 
been to stencil the consignee’s address on. the 
pipe, or to wrap the pipe with burlap, putting 
the tag under the burlap. 
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by the loader, and the loading must be 
such as to prevent improper contact be- 
tween the different pieces of freight in 
the car. P 

“The loader will understand that when 
the car moves, the freight in the car 
also moves. If we think about that when 
we load freight, we can readily see dam- 
age before it occurs and we can avoid 
most of it by bracing or such placing 
of the freight as to provide bracing one 
piece of freight with another. 

“When the inspector understands the 
prime reason for damage, this under- 
standing will enable him to offer sug- 
gestions on loading methods to avoid it.” 

The pamphlet recommends that freight 
inspectors follow this procedure in their 
important work for the carrier, receiver 
and shipper: 

1. When damage is observed, note the 
kind of container used. Many reused 
containers will fail to protect contents. 
Many containers are not properly sealed. 
One will see crates without diagonal slats, 
or made without three-way corners, thus 
producing a weaker crate than would 
otherwise be the case. 

2. When it is determined that a con- 
tainer is probably not suitable for the 
article packed therein, record the box- 
maker’s certificate on each fibreboard 
container which shows the weight limit. 
Reused containers are sometimes used 
to protect a product requiring an en- 
tirely different size or quality of con- 
tainer. 

3. The loading method should be de- 
scribed in detail, including the manner 
of stowing or bracing. the freight. Such 
information may offer an explanation 
of the damage, or provide a clew to 
methods that may be used to prevent 
future trouble. 

4. The value of well-recorded cases is 
in detecting repeaters. The flow of 
traffic to any particular destination is 
fairly uniform. Therefore, it can be as- 
sumed there will be a steady flow of the 
same traffic, and damage due to a cor- 
rectable cause will be repeated. It is 
the job of the inspector to find that 
cause. 


Getting Over-All Picture Helps 


“This principle is followed by the 
national freight loss and damage pre- 
vention committee whereby the same 
complaint from different sections of the 
country is followed up for correction. 
The inspector who follows the principle 
(of recording cases carefully) can be as- 
sured that his experience will be added 
to that of other inspectors in other 
places to produce an over-all picture as 
proof that a call for corrective action by 
rule or otherwise is well founded in 
fact.” 

5. Know what to look for, in inspect- 
ing freight, for possible damage. Re- 
member that the shipper and carrier can 
see the freight and its condition only 
through the inspector’s eyes. Use stand- 
ard terms in reporting what is seen. 

The pamphlet then lists the usual 
factors involved in cases of damage to 
freight: Faulty containers; poor meth- 
ods of stowing and bracing; too much 
overhead weight; excess space or slack; 
the distance lading shifted from original 
location in car; the fracture of wood 
bracing; faulty application of metal 
strap or wire bracing; use or nonuse 
of decking; application of doorway pro- 
tection; condition of car, etc. 

The pamphlet urges inspectors to ac- 
quire a rounded knowledge of loading 
rules and recommended practices, and 
to keep detailed records of good loading 
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and bracing of various commodities, for 
reference and recommendation when 
like commodities arrive in a damaged 
condition. 

Stressed is the need, in reporting, to 
use standard terms and to take care 
that reports are legible. The pamphlet 
concludes with several illustrated pages 
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DAILY DIRECT 
SERVICE 
BETWEEN 
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Davenport, lowa 
Bettendorf, lowa 
Clinton, lowa 
Muscatine, lowa 
Ashton, Illinois 
Belvidere, Illinois 
Elgin, Illinois 
Moline, Illinois 
East Moline, Illinois 
Rock Island, Illinois 
Rockford, Illinois 
Rochelle, Illinois 
Dixon, Illinois 
Mount Morris, Illinois 
Byron, Illinois 
Oregon, Illinois 
Savanna, Illinois 
Savanna Ordnance, Illinois 
Silvis, Ilinois 

Sterling, Illinois 

Genoa, Illinois 

Rock Falls, Illinois 

East Chicago, Indiana 
Gary, Indiana 

Hammond, Indiana 
Whiting, Indiana 
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of standard terminology—the A and B 
ends of a car, right and left sides, how 
to start numbers, what is a row, a layer, 
a stack, and other terms. 

Mr. MacTavish concluded his report 
on the same theme of the need for full 
and legible reports. 

“Regarding inspectors being the eyes 
of the railroad, that is where the im- 
portance of your good reports comes in,” 
he declared. “Often times you may fail 
to put just one little remark in your 
report which will have quite a bearing 
on the matter.” 

Scores of shippers can testify to the 
valuable aid rendered them by alert car- 
rier freight claim inspectors, in cooperat- 
ing to the end that shipments may go 
through to destination damage-free. 
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Our interchange of trailers with carriers 
east of Chicago moves your shipments 
thru the Chicago Gateway to 
destination without any re-handling, 
resulting in faster and more 


expeditious service. 


Personalized Dependable Transportatie 





FULL INSURANCE COVERAGE 


GORDY FREIGHT LINES 


1621 South Canal Street 


J. F. LaMere —M. J. Conroy, Owners 
Chicago 16, Ill. 
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Shippers who work with us know the 
Reading can be counted upon—that’s 
why they call on us again and again. 
They appreciate our efficiency, our 
speedy schedules, our care, and— 
above all—our friendliness. 


We, in turn, constantly strive to 
increase our efficiency, to discover 
even safer methods of handling, and 
to build up a backlog of information 
that helps many a shipper with a 
special problem. 


Naturally, we can’t do everything 
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—shippers, too, must cooperate. 
Proper packing, loading and stowing; 
the selection of handling equipment; 
correct fastening and bracing; accurate 
marking—all these contribute to per- 
fect shipping. And we are glad to say 
that shippers who route via Reading 
are to be commended for their careful 
attention to these factors. 


Whenever you can, route your ship- 
ments via Reading. Whether you’re a 
large shipper or a small one, you’ll 
find us a friendly road to work with! 


Reading Railway System 


More than,a century of dependable service 
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The complete story of a Perfect Shipping Month: To the report 
of the chairman of the National Management Committee are 
attached separate reports of activities in the areas of each of 
the regional shippers advisory boards and copies of literature 
distributed in the course of the month of April. 


Tue PROBLEM of loss and damage 
to goods in transportation is as old 
as transportation itself. The attack on 
it through concerted attention and 
action -by the shipper and the trans- 
porter is a comparatively new develop- 
ment. Ways and means for intensifying 
this attack and making it more effective 
are subjects for continuous thought; but 
like other activities in connection with 
loss and damage prevention, the think- 
ing on the subject is likely to be most 
intense in the spring of each year, as 
the month of April approaches—for 
April is the month in which, for the past 
fifteen years, the attention of men 
interested in the problem has been 
focussed most particularly on means 
and methods of solving it. 


Almost every year of the fifteen in 
which these active Perfect Shipping 
Month campaigns have been carried on 
has developed some new approach to 
the problem. Despite the repeated effort, 
it is generally acknowledged that there 
remain vast unexplored areas of the 
field in which, perhaps, some effective 
means of solution will eventually be 
found. Obviously, in this, as in every 
other concerted human project, such 
research must continue. If there were 
no other proof of that necessity, it would 





lie in the huge total to which claim pay- 
ments still mount, year after year. 

As such things go, the annual Perfect 
Shipping Month campaign is still young 
in history and tradition. Fifteen years 
is not a great span of time, when one 
considers the serious claim prevention 
effort in relation to the ages in which 
carelessness in preparing and handling 
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freight has served to dissipate the 
created wealth of man. But fifteen years 
is still long enough to furnish a body 
of experience from which something may 
be learned. The span includes years 
when the bill for lost and damaged 
freight was considerably lower than it 
was in 1950, for instance. 


Learning from Experience 


It would be a wise thing, therefore, if, 
on the threshold of the 1951 April Perfect 
Shipping Month effort, those most inter- 
ested would pause for a little while to 











The Annual 

Perfect Shipping Campaign 
Does Help to Reduce 
Freight Claims 





Examination of the annual April loss and damage 
prevention efforts over the last fifteen years 
shows their value as the focal point of a 
year-around job. The 1950 campaign was the 
most intensive of the series and in many ways, 
the most successful. Consideration of it, here, as 
a ‘case history,’ points to the wisdom of 


continuing the annual promotion yearly in April. 


look over past efforts, to discover whether 
they have been effective, and to find out 
whether or not some of the things done 
in them ought to be continued because 
they still hold potentigl merit. 

Those who have watched the campaign, 
year after year, know that it has had a 
history of continuously intensified effort 
—that each year draws more individuals 
and organizations into the periphery of 
its interest and work. Hence, it may 
well be said that each year’s Perfect 
Shipping Month has been a larger effort 
—with probably a more salutary result— 
than those which have gone before. 


On that basis, one may expect to learn 
more from examining in detail the 1950 
campaign than any one of those that pre- 
ceded it. In addition, as the years have 
gone by, there has been a progressively 
more detailed report from the National 
Management Committee about the work- 
ings of the campaign. The report for 
1950, for instance, contains several hun- 
dred pages, and measures a couple of 
inches in thickness. 


What happened last year? Does the 
report, prepared and submitted by the 
chairman of the National Management 
Committee, A. H. Schwietert, director of 
traffic of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, indicate that 
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the campaign was a success from the 
viewpoint of the interest developed and 
the results obtained? 

He begins by pointing out that al- 
though “efforts are concentrated on claim 
prevention in April, the basic work of 


claim prevention goes on every day of . 


the year.” 


Intensive Educational Campaign 

There was, he points out, “an inten- 
sive education campaign.” A total of 
466,000 pamphlets and posters were dis- 
tributed by the committee and the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. There 
were two leaflets, “Who’s Boss Around 
Here?” designed for circulation among 
shippers, and “On the Trail of Loss and 
Damage,” designed for use among carrier 
employes. In addition, there were letters, 
posters and leafiets prepared by individ- 


ual regional advisory boards and widely 
distributed; many other organizations 
and businesses, as well as individuals, 
prepared literature and posters and 
broadcast them. ‘TRAFFIC WORLD pro- 
duced many thousands of an attractive 
poster widely circulated, and there were 
few important Perfect Shipping meet- 
ings, dinners and luncheons at which 
its little cut-out of Johnny Careful, the 
little character used as a sort of trade- 
mark for the campaign, was not standing 
at each place. These added pieces of 
promotion, in total, can only be esti- 
mated, because it was obviously impos- 
sible for the committee to have knowl- 
edge of them all, although specimens of 
many of them are included with the re- 
port. It would be a very conservative 
estimate to say that a minimum of a 
million pieces of printing, of all kinds, 


ADDITION TO OUR ESTABLISHED 


“HANDLE 
WIl'll 
,ARK” 
POLICY ——— 


NOW PROTECTS 


“SHIP WITH SCHREIBER” 


courteous, efficient transpor- 
tation service between the 
following terminals and many 
intermediate points. 


NEW YORK 


604 Union Street 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-1108-09 
NY 2-1448 
. 


CHICAGO 


1818 South Indiona Ave. 
Chicago 16, Ill. 
Phone DAnube 6-3100 
CG 265 
. 
BALTIMORE 
16 Albemarle Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Phone Plaza 5797 
BA 48 


Rochester 6, New York 
Phone Glenwood 5751 
RO 467 


21 Lakeview Avenue 

Buffalo 1, New York 

Phone GRant 1722 
BU 462 


PHILADELPHIA 
2525 E. York Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone REgent 9-5400 
PH 69 


SYRACUSE 


550 Erie Blvd. W. 
Syracuse, New York 
Phone 2-8267 
SS 547 


FOR SHIPPING INFORMATION PLEASE 


. 
59 - 61 Dewey Avenue a tf 


EVERY CARGO 


me 


009 


vw | INSURANCE 


AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE IN TRANSIT 


OR ANY LEGAL LIABILITY INCURRED AS A RESULT 
OF PERSONAL INJURY OR PROPERTY DAMAGE. 


SCHREIBER TRUCKING CO., INC. 


MAIN TERMINAL 


1315-1399 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


PITTSBURGH 6, PENNSYLVANIA 


Phone EMerson 2-1000 


CONTACT YOUR NEAREST TERMINAL 
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found their way into the hands of ship- 
pers, carrier employes and the public in 
the course of April, 1950. 


Newspaper and Magazine Cooperation 


It was also impossible for the com- 
mittee to make anything like a com- 
plete survey of the articles, news stories, 
editorials and other items that appeared 
in magazines, house organs and news- 
papers, although many of the regional 
boards included specimens of such suc- 
cessful publicity with their reports to 
the national chairman. 

Major efforts of that kind come in for 
attention in the report. It is fulsome 
in its compliments to Trarric Wor.Lp 
for its 1950 Perfect Shipping annual 
issue—the largest in number of pages 
and most varied in content ever issued 
up to that time. It also acknowledges 
attention accorded to Perfect Shipping 
Month in other publications in the 
transportation and allied fields, in traffic 
club publications, and the railway em- 
ploye magazines; and it makes a reason- 
able plea for intensification of effort to 
get more printed about claim prevention 
in labor union publications. 

“These publications reach directly the 
men handling the cars in switching and 
train service,” it says. “We know that 
much of the damage for which the rail- 
roads are responsible results from rough 
handling of cars, particularly in switch- 
ing service. If properly approached, the 
union leaders will cooperate. They must 
know that under present competitive 
conditions it is necessary to provide good 
service or the business will be diverted 
to other forms of transportation. Less 
business means less work for union mem- 
bers and smaller pay checks. Labor 
leaders and railroad employes can do 
much to eliminate present waste and 
also aid management in meeting com- 
petition.” 


Attendance at Meetings 


Although the statistics contained in 
the report pertaining to Perfect Ship- 
ping meetings held in April, 1950, and 
attendance at them may be consider- 
ably more accurate and complete than 
the information about individually pro- 
duced and distributed letters and other 
pieces of literature, they still are not 
perfect, for obvious reasons. Many 
hundreds of meetings are held in ship- 
ping rooms and in freight houses and 
on platforms, the attendance of which 
is made up wholly of workers—some- 
times in larger, sometimes in smaller 
groups. The meeting figures as con- 
tained in the report are, however, re- 
vealing. 

They indicate that, in April, 1950, 286 
meetings were held in 205 cities, with a 
total attendance of 30,905. This is no 
mean section of the American public; 
and while the statement is frequently 
made that, year after year, the attend- 
ance figures represent duplications, 
freight loss and damage prevention con- 
sciousness is often the product of cumu- 
lative impressions; and it is definitely 
true that those who have occasion to 
attend the meetings are exactly those 
who can exercise the most potent in- 
fluence in spreading the gospel of good 
shipping. 

Each of the meetings tabulated in the 
report represents careful planning and 
preparation on the part of an arrange- 
ments committee. A speaker of experi- 
ence and some persuasiveness has pre- 
pared an address for each. The list of 
those who give of their time and effort 
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HILADELPHIA 


Mionc with choice of 12 strategic locations in the Quaker City, 
*“Merchants”’ offers you distributional services of exceptional scope. 
We will ship, upon your order, from inventory accumulated in our 
warehouses. Our IBM system keeps all inventory records up-to-the- 
minute, accurate. 















*‘Merchants” provides combined storage space of 2,100,000 square 
feet in 12 big, modern, sprinklered buildings. Insurance rates are low. 
Here is everything you need for safe, efficient, economical storage, 
handling, and shipping of bulk and packaged products. Equipment 
is mechanized; workmen are careful and competent. Direct service by 
the Pennsylvania, Reading, and Baltimore and Ohio Railroads— 
storage-in-transit privileges by rail and water. 









Your inventory is your merchandise bank account. Protect it by 
acquainting yourself with the facilities and financial responsibility of 
your commodity depository. Write us today for full information and 
our descriptive bookiet. 








The Chain of Tidewater Terminals 
and Inland Warehouses 


WALTER B. McKINNEY, President * 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 3 
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TRAFFIC OFFICES 
NEW YORK: 17 State Street * CHICAGO: 1301 Transportation Bldg. * SEATTLE: White-Henry Stuart Bidg. 


















BOSTON TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INE. 


Boston, Mass. 


CHARLESTON TIDEWATER TERMINALS, INC. 


Charleston, S.C. 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


LINCOLN TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


Easthampton, Mass., Kearny, N.J. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


MERCHANTS CONTRACTING CORP. 


Norfolk, Va. 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWARK TIDEWATER TERMINAL, INC. 


Port Newark, N.J. 


NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS, INC. 


Norfolk, Va. 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINALS, INC. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


TIDEWATER CHARLOTTE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Charlotte, N.C. 











The Perfect Shipping Way 
For the Transportation of 
Perishable Food Products 


base year, Johnny Careful, you 
had occasion to snoop around 
our terminals and _ highway 
trucking equipment in order to 
check our loss and damage 
record. We are happy to see 
that you are still on the job, 
and that you endorse our serv- 
ices as the Perfect Shipping way 
for the transportation of perish- 
able food products. 

We specialize only in the 
transportation of 
frozen foods, mar- 
garine and dairy 

roducts. Our 
hat thermal in- 
sulated trailers are 








resistant. The refrigerating units, 
combined with the high effi- 
ciency of the trailer construction 
insures a maximum variation of 
not more than four degrees for 
a period as long as four days. 

With this specially construct- 
ed equipment, all company 
owned, and modern, efficient 
Operating practices, we trans- 
ported last year approximately 
276,480,000 ton miles of perish- 
able food products 
in all their origi- 
nal freshness, be- 
tween _ specified 
points in New Eng- 


peas 
ER 
REFRIGERATED SERVICE land, Middle At- 
TLY D.C. lantic and South- 


CARTER TRUCKING COMPANY 


Ship by Refrigerated Truck 
GENERAL OFFICES: Washington, D.C. @ Telephone Tower 6666 


NEWARK, N. J. ORLANDO, FLA. 
Bigelow 3-8999 8383 and LD 1 


vermin, rodent, 
odor and corrosion 









BOSTON, MASS. 
Liberty 2-7341 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Franklin 1451 
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to speak includes many of the most im- 
portant men among shippers and car- 
riers, and the leaders of organizations in 
each group. 


At the top of the list in importance of 
the speakers and the number attending 
are the luncheons held by each of the 
thirteen regional boards in connection 
with spring meetings, usually set to occur 
in April. There are, of course, numerous 
traffic club meetings as well as meetings 
of railroad organizations. In the realm 
of the general public are numerous meet- 
ings of Chambers of Commerce and of 
Rotary, Kiwanis and other so-called 
“service” clubs. 


There is a considerable variation in 
the intensity of the effort among the 
various board regions, as attested by the 
number of meetings and total attendance 
in each of those regions. For instance, 
for a number of years, the Southwest 
Board has led on each count. In 1950, 
156 meetings, with a total attendance of 
11,157, were held in that region. Next 
in line was the Atlantic States region, 
with sixteen meetings and a total at- 
tendance of 2,495. 


The report indicates that there were 
reported some 3,300 railroad and Railway 
Express Agency meetings, large and 
small, totaling in attendance over 56,000 
persons. Significantly, although the 
number of these meetings in 1950 was 
almost twice as many as in .1949, the 
total attendance was very little greater. 
This indicates more meetings with 
smaller audiences. The report expresses 
the opinion that smaller meetings of 
railroad workers are likely to be more 
effective than those at which the at- 
tendance is large; for the smaller meet- 
ing permits of discussions and question- 
ings not practical where the group 
numbers many. 


Measuring Results 


Measuring the results of this mass of 
promotion is a difficult thing; the report 
makes no attempt to do so, other than 
to tabulate the “lessons learned,’ 
through an enumeration of the things 
that ought to have special attention in 
future campaigns. 


In terms of actual effect on the total 
claim figure, there can only be assump- 
tion, although it seems fair to allocate 
appreciable credit to the Perfect Ship- 
ping Month campaign. As has been 
noted, the 1949 railroad claim bill was 
about $115 million. Total figures for 
1950 were not available as this was 
written, but an “interim report” of 
Chairman Schwietert, made the first of 
the year, showed a reduction of about 30 
per cent in total claims paid in the first 
nine months of 1950, compared with the 
first nine months of 1949. Assuming the 
continuance of the trend for the re- 
maining months of 1950, the total for 
that year would be around $80 million, 
a clear savings, compared with the year 
before, of $35 million. Even if the April 
campaign in 1950 were credited with 
only a small part of that, it would still 
have been proved worth-while paying 
many times over for the time and effort 
expended. 

In the annual report, and in the 
interim report mentioned above, however, 
the chairman warns that the “outlook 
is clouded.” The expanding military pro- 
gram, the need for expedited handling 
and heavier loading, the possible neces- 
sity again of compromising on inferior 
packing, all would tend to increase loss 
and damage, he said. To the extent that 
those forces would operate, however, he 
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Opposed-Piston Diesel Power 











is the Result of 
Careful Attention 
on Everybody’s Part! | . 


It is the Norfolk and Western’s job to move your B 
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freight as swiftly and safely as possible. On the N. & W., Bi 


this calls for many things which include efficient, modern 


motive power and rolling stock, and plenty of it... : 
good, solid roadbed, up to date signals . . . constantly cl 
improved operating methods . . . and the human skill c 
and will of thousands of employees to do the job as per- 
fectly as possible. It means thorough-going attention " 
to all details, large and small. c 
And there are ways shippers can help to insure that P 
their freight reaches destination speedily and safely. 
This means checking and double-checking bills .. . 
using strong materials in packaging, and reinforcing 
with cord, gummed tape, nails or metal strap . . . proper 
stowing, and a double check on bracings . . . correct B 
and legible labeling . . . the removal of old labels from 
the package or crate . . . and the distinct designation of 
fragile and perishable goods. It means thorough-going , 
attention to a// details, large and small. 
When both railroad and shipper work together 100%, 
we'll all be making greater strides toward the PERFECT 
SHIPPING goal. . 
Depend upon the full cooperation of the ‘ 


Norfolk and Western in all your shipping. The 






N. & W. wages an endless campaign, year in and 






year out, to make Perfect Shipping a reality. 
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RATES AND DIVISIONS 


FRANK H. PITMAN, General Freight Traffic Manager 
C. F. KEELEY, Freight Traffic Manager 

H. G. RARDIN, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 

J. R. CUTRIGHT, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
C. H. PERNTER, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 

E. P. PETTICREW, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 


Telephone 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
705 Atlanta Federal Savings 
Building......... WAlnut 3131 or 3132 
J. M. Brown, General Southern Freight Agent 


Baltimore 2, Md. 
632 Mathieson 
a PLaza 6237 or 6238 
H. C. Crueger, General Agent 


Birmingham 3, Ala. 
818 Empire Building............. 3-5380 
C. E. Gorman, General Agent 


Bluefield, W. Va. 
General Office Building............ 8011 
E. P. Kinney, Division Freight Agent 
Boston 10, Mass. 
831 Chamber of Commerce Building, 80 
Federal Street. .LIBerty 2-9889 or 2-9890 
R. E. Cashen, General Agent 


Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
414 Reynolds Arcade Building. ..North 170 
R. B. Torbett, Commercial Agent 


Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
1122 Rand Building....... Cleveland 2233 
W.’V. Gunn, General Agent 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
502 Commercial National Bank 
INE i foS51d. 1a 3 15 aad cheese eee oe 26434 
T. W. Quinn, General Agent 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
1122 Volunteer State Life Building. .7-2738 
T. L. Davis, General Agent 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Room 600, 208 South La Salle Street 
Building .STate 2-4254, 2-4255 or 2-4256 
E. F. Stone, General Western Freight Agent 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
905 Dixie Terminal Building....MAin 0111 
C. H. Patterson, General Agent 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1819 Union Commerce 
ere CHerry 1-3651 
J. P. McGuire, General Agent 
Columbia 1, S. C. 
FO4 Cowett Biting ...o.5.6 ics cc css 4-3633 
J. T. Cutcliff, General Agent 


F. K. PROSSER, General Coal Traffic Manager 
D. J. HOWE, Assistant to General Coal Traffic Manager 


Telephone 
Boston 10, Mass. 
833 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
80 Federal Street........ Llberty 2-2229 
J. B. Giltner, District Manager, Coal Bureau 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
Room 604, 208 South La Salle 
Street Building....... RAndolph 6-4634 
L. J. Whitlock, Jr., District Manager, 
Coal Bureau. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
908 Dixie Terminal Building. .DUnbar 1325 
D. H. Williams, District Manager, 
Coal] Bureau 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


General Office Building 
ROANOKE 17, VIRGINIA 


NnOswmn 


Telephone 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
719 Huntington Bank Building. .MAin 1371 
E. J. Merkel, General Freight Agent 
Denver 2, Colo. 
216 Denham Building......... MAin 5540 
L. W. Houseman, General Agent 


Detroit 2, Mich. 
3-252 General Motors 


eS ere or rr Trinity 5-3346 
P. E. Davidson, General Agent 
Durham, N. C. 
ROQO PA Bai. ooo s esc cicsiaes N-8761 


P. W. Glenn, Commercial Agent 


Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
408 Guaranty Building........ Riley 9033 
L. W. Geis, General Agent 

Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
1216 Graham Building............ 5-4580 
C. H. Sheffield, General Agent 

Kansas City 6, Mo. 
422 Railway Exchange Building.VIctor 1138 
V. A. Gardner, General Agent 


Knoxville 11, Tenn. 
522 Hamilton National Bank 
EEO OO e ee 2-8419 
C. E. Gwin, General Agent 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
321 Heyburn Building....... JAckson 2932 
C. E. Payne, General Agent 


Lynchburg, Va. 
N. & W. Ry. Freight Station......... 2-5631 
R. M. Biggs, General Agent 
M. W. Plunkett, Commercial Agent 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 
822 Exchange Building............ 8-3351 
S. H. Hill, General Agent 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
1760 Rand Tower........... ATlantic 6648 
H. F. Kinstler, General Agent 


New York 7, N. Y. 
1210 Woolworth Building, 
233 Brosaway..... cs... BArclay 7-1090 
H. L. Martin, General Eastern Freight Agent 
A. W. Huggard, New York Agent 


COAL TRAFFIC 
ROANOKE 17, VIRGINIA 


Telephone 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
1819 Union Commerce 
EE eT MAin 1-7960 
G. O. Ellstrom, District Manager, 
Coal Bureau 


Detroit 26, Mich. 
1907 Book Building..... Woodward 37917 
F. L. Donaher, District Manager, 
Coal Bureau 


Roanoke 17, Va. 
General Office Building........... 4-1451 
R. L. Hawkins, District Manager, 
Coal Bureau 


FOREIGN FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


W. C. SAWYER, General Foreign Freight Agent 


SALES AND SERVICE 


. S. HOSP, Freight Traffic Manager 

. M. DUDLEY, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 

. F. DICKSON, Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 

. E. BURNETT, General Freight Agent 

. W. NICKLESS, General Freight Agent 

. J. MERKEL, General Freight Agent, Columbus, Ohio 


Telephone 
Norfolk IO, Va. 
403 Royster Building, 
except as noted.J. W. Kirk, General Agent 
and Superintendent, Terminal Building 
ae ee eee 47481 
B. F. Smith, Division Freight Agent. .26587 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Room 1009, Perrine Building....... 7-3796 
E. L. Woodcook, General Agent 
Petersburg, Va. 
Room No. 3, N. & W. Ry. 
ee 1601 
S. E. Sutherland, General Agent 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
1440 Broad Street Station Building 
1617 Pennsylvania 
Boulevard .RIttenhouse 6-0828 or 6-0829 
H. J. Fink, General Agent 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
1614 Oliver Building...... ATlantic 1-2085 
C. M. Francis, General Agent 
Richmond 15, Va. 
801 East Main Street..... 3-2883 or 3-2884 
R. H. Ludlam,-General Agent 
Roanoke 17, Va. 
General Office Building. .4-1451 or 2-1386 
C. W. Stover, General Agent 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
1201 Missouri Pacific Building, 
1218 Olive Street... MAin 1180 or 1386 
R. P. Yellen, General Agent 
San Francisco 5, Cal. 
343 Monadnock Building. ..DOuglas 2-6754 
E. T. Ayers, General Agent 
Toledo 4, Ohio 
1115 The Toledo Trust Building. .ADams 7523 
C. E. Maurer, General Agent 
Washington 5, D. C. 
924 Fifteenth Street, N. W...NAtional 7856 
J. B. Ragland, General Agent 
Wilmington, N. C. 
907 Murchison Building............. 7112 
J. C. Seymour, Generai Agent 
Winston Salem 1, N. C. 
1107 Reynolds Building..... 8175 or 8176 
R. M. Taliaferro, Division Freight Agent 


F. E. WILLMAN, General Coal Freight Agent 
F. B. WRIGHT, Coal Freight Agent 


Telephone 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Room 1201, 1218 Olive Street. .MAin 1180 
R. L. Johnson, Assistant District Manager, 
Coal Bureau 


Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 


1105 Reynolds Building............ 7116 
M. T. Delabar, District Manager, 
Coal Bureau 


Telephone BArclay 7-1090—1210 Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


New York 7, N. Y. 
pe ee BArclay 7-1090 
W. A. Cormany, Foreign Freight Agent, 
1210 Woolworth Building 

Cirtinnati 2, Ohio. 
904 Dixie Terminal Building. ...MAin 0111 
L. H. Rives, Foreign Freight Agent 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
Room 602A, 208 South La Salle Street 
Building .STate 2-4254, 2-4255 or 2-4256 
C. N. Butler, Foreign Freight Agent 


Norfolk 10, Va. 
400-404 Royster Building.......... 26589 
J. J. Evich, Asst. General Foreign 
Freight Agent 
J. A. Conner, Jr., Foreign Freight Agent 





INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


L. E. WARD, Jr., Industrial and Agricultural Manager 
Telephone 4-1451 General Office Building Roanoke 17, Virginia 


L. H. DUNCAN, General Industrial Agent R. P. KEITHLY, Industrial and Agricultural Agent C. E, HUNTER, Jr., Industrial Agent 
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items waterfront Service 
at this Port for the past 


fourteen years -- it pays lo 
heep this in tual? 


PORTACOMA 


OPERATING A COMPLETE OCEAN TERMINAL 


Our industrial sites directly served by four transconti- 
nental railroads will be of interest to you 


PORT OF TACOMA 


A MUNICIPAL CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 1612 Telephone Cable Address 
TACOMA, WASH. MAIN 6111 “PORTACOMA” 








Ocean Gateway for World Commerce 


be * Port of Hampton | | 


(NORFOLK — NEWPORT NEWS — PORTSMOUTH) 


Some of the important reasons 


for using this Port are 


ECONOMY e SAFETY e DISPATCH @ SATISFACTION 
In the movement of 


Export and Import Traffic 


W. solicit your business 


VIRGINIA DIVISION OF PORTS 


Department of Conservation and Development 
Suite 1203, Royster Bldg., Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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pointed out, all the more effort would 
have to be expended along lines of care 
in packing, loading and handling, to 
hold the losses within bounds. 


Specifically, he named these things as 
having been discovered in the course of 
the campaign in need of special atten- 
tion: 

1. A repetition of the campaign in 1951, 
because such a “concentrated effort” will 
contribute to holding down freight loss 
and damage and because it “is needed to 
spearhead” the year-around claim pre- 
vention program. The National Associa- 
tion of Shippers’ Advisory Boards agreed 
with this view and acted to repeat the 
Perfect Shipping campaign this year. 

2. Special attention to the loading of 
stop-off cars, and the leveling of the 
loads in them as parts of it are removed. 
“A little better job of loading by shipper, 
a little more cooperation from consignees 
at stop-off points, and a more effective 
job of policing by the railroad agent will 
go a long way toward elimination of loss 
and damage of shipments stopped in 
transit for partial unloading,” said the 
report. 

3. Formation of subcommittees of re- 
gional board claim prevention commit- 
tees to study and pay particular atten- 
tion to concealed damage which, in 1949, 
accounted for 11.4 per cent of the total 
claim payments, or a little over $13 mil- 
lion. 

4. More freight cars and more prompt 
repair of bad order cars to reduce the 
$5%4 million paid out in claims in 1949 
for freight damaged because of damaged 
and unsuitable equipment. 


5. Special efforts to improve service 
on the part of the railroads, as a means 
of reducing the $7 million paid out in 
1949 for damages resulting from delay. 


6. Periodic reports from the Freight 
Claim Division, A.A.R., on prevention 
works progress, to keep shippers and 
carriers informed on what is going on 
in that regard. 

7. More widespread use of claim pre- 
vention posters on bulletin boards in 
freight houses and other places “where 
they will be helpful in attracting the 
attention of employes.” 


8. More complete, prompt and accurate 
reports from railroad freight inspectors 
as to the condition of damaged freight 
and the causes of the damage. 

9. Discouragement of the use of second- 
hand containers. j 

10. Careful watching of labels to see 
that they are large enough and legible— 
particularly when they are addressed 
with a _ typewriter. 

11. Widening of the practice of meet- 
ings between railroad claim men and op- 
erating officials and employes as a 
deterrent of rough handling. 

12. Addition of “a sufficient number 
of additional specialists” to the staff of 
the Freight Claim Division, to determine, 
among other things, what part of the 
claims attributed to unlocated damage 
are caused by shippers and what part 
by rough handling on the part of the 
carrier. 

A careful study of the report of the 
1949 April Perfect Shipping Month cam- 
paign will generate various opinions 
among students. Generally, however, a 
consideration of that report as a “case 
history” should be convincing as attest- 
ing the benefits derived from past cam- 
paigns, and a strong argument for their 
continuation in future years. 
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Why do leading traffic managers use 
National Carloading? 


[j PICK-UP AND DELIVERY .. 


by local cartage companies. 


\& EXPORT AND IMPORT. Because it’s “THE BEST WAY” 


through our Judson-Sheldon Division. 


CONSOLIDATION . . to ship merchandise! 






for swift, efficient transportation. 





by experts. 
transportation service of many years experience, serving over 30,000 





USED HOUSEHOLD GOODS SHIPMENT .. 


\~ 
jy” COORDINATION AND ROUTING .. When you route via National, you place at your side a complete 


communities in the United States through more than 100 stations and 





through our Judson Fre ight Forwarding 
Divisicn. also agents abroad. One transaction takes care of a variety of trans- 





[ONE TRANSACTION. - portation services; you eliminate shipping headaches and much paper 





a rere work; you get good service; you save money. Plenty of reasons for 









always routing via National! 











i PLUS the services of our Task Force National . .. a highly trained force of traffic “trouble shooters.” Ask your National 
representative about Task Force National . ... or rush the coupon. 






“THE BEST WAY” 





/ NATIONAL CARLOADING CORPORATION Dep’t. tfn--A 
19 Rector Street * New York 6, N. Y. 

















A COMPLETE TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


/ I’d like more information about “Task Force National.” 
CARLOADING CORPORATION ’ \ Piease rush literature. 


de F 
Judson-Sheldon Division y, NAME_____ MR OSITION 


Judson Freight Forwarding Division / FIRM NAME 
Le ee 


STATE 


7 NV Yes! Pll take advantage of “Task Force National.” 
/ Have one of your traffic trouble shooters come in to see 
me. I’d like to discuss some shipping problems with him. 















19 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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. . . just off the press ! 
WHEN DOES TITLE PASS 
— FROM — 
SHIPPER TO CONSIGNEE AND 


WHO HAS RISK OF LOSS 
OR DAMAGE IN 


TRANSPORTATION 
by 
Thomas G. Bugan 
Attorney at Law 


This COMPLETELY NEW 515 page, cloth 
bound book contains 24 Chapters including dis- 
cussions of:—F.O.B., Bills of Lading, Bailments, 
Sales, Export and Import Terms, Routing and 
Shipping Instructions, Stoppage in Transit for 
Insolvency, Claims against Carriers, Time, Place 
and Manner of Delivery, The Uniform Sales 
Act and Other Important Features of interest 
to everyone concerned with Transportation, 
Purchasing and Sales. 

Over 500 cases are cited and many of these 
are discussed with sufficient quotation therefrom 
to illustrate the rule of law involved. 

The facts and the law in WHEN DOES TITLE 
PASS are presented in non-technical, easy-to- 
understand language. 

WHEN DOES TITLE PASS is a ‘MUST’ for . 
Traffic Men, Accountants, Lawyers, 1.C.C. Practi- 
tioners, Purchasing Agents, Sales Managers and 
Transportation Executives. 

Examine this book for 15 days. If satisfied 
send us your check for $6.50; otherwise you 
may return at our expense and owe us nothing. 


ORDER YOUR 
COPY TODAY 


WM. C. BROWN CO., Publishers 
915 Main Street 
Dubuque, lowa. 


Bugan: WHEN DOES TITLE PASS 
Aer Tee ere 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


r 
| 
| 
| 
Please send me on 15 days’ approval:— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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KEY MEN COMMENT ON PERFECT SHIPPING 
Continued from page 74 


that objective was important in peace- 
time, it becomes immenseiy more impor- 
tant in a period of emergency. What 
may be done to make better use of our 
transportation system is best known to 
the shippers and the carriers. I urge 
an intensive study of shipping and trans- 
port practices. 


All transport facilities and vehicles 
must be kept in good condition and used 
with maximum efficiency. Shippers can 
assist by reducing detention of equip- 
ment, cleaning cars thoroughly, and 
avoiding damage through faulty loading. 
Adequate supplies of materials for main- 
tenance must be provided. Carriers must 
avoid wasteful uses of equipment and 
shippers can assist. Highways need pro- 
tection against undue damage, and in 
both construction and maintenance em- 
phasis should be on emergency needs. 
Barring exceptional situations, to over- 
load highways and bridges in the name 
of a national emergency is shortsighted. 
Unnecessary restrictions on highway use, 
however, also are wasteful. 


The annual loss and damage claim 
figures show that there is room for im- 
provement. That staggering bill can be 
cut, car shortages can be lessened or 
eliminated, and difficulties incident to 
manpower shortages partly overcome, if 
we take nothing,in present practices for 
granted, but look for ways to improve 
and perfect every step in the transpor- 
tation process. 


A ‘Military Goal’ 
By Major General Philip B. Fleming 


Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
Washington, D. C. 


The intricate pattern of our distribu- 
tion system, involving every form of 
transportation and packaging, has made 
it possible to trans- 
late our vast pro- 
ductive capacity 
into a way of life 
which is the finest 
that mankind has 
ever known. More- 
over, the already 
immense variety of 
goods which we 
produce and con- 
sume is steadily. 
increasing. Thus 
shipping has come 
to occupy a more 
important role in 
our whole scheme of things—as produc- 
tion rises distribution spreads. 

Production and distribution are not 
only twin pillars of our economic system, 
they are solid and indispensable bul- 
warks of our national defense, and this 
very fact lays a special responsibility on 
shippers and handlers during the emer- 
gency period which lies ahead. 

We all know that shipping losses and 
damages impose a staggering and largely 
unnecessary loss during peace time. Now, 
with the urgent need to conserve mate- 
rials and the manpower which enters into 
them, “perfect shipping” becomes both 
an economic end and a military goal. 

While there are no magic formulas by 
which we can reach this goal, experience 
has demonstrated that careful packaging 
and loading, careful Randling en route, 





Gen. Philip B. Fleming 





and careful delivery at the point of des- 
tination will take us a long way in the 
right direction. 

The Department of Commerce is keenly 
interested in both the economic and 
military aspects of this problem and wel- 
comes the organized efforts which are 
being made to solve it. 


‘The Vital Factor of Packaging’ 


By Vice Admiral E. L. Cochrane, 
U.S.N. (Retired) 


Chairman, Federal Maritime Board, and 
Administrator, Maritime Administration, 


U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Speeding turnaround and _ cutting 
cargo-handling costs are two of the ship- 
ping industry’s pressing problems. Per- 
fect Shipping 
month focuses at- 
tention or one an- 
swer to both—the 
vital factor of pack- 
aging. 

When cargo is 
improperly packed, 
it slows up han- 
dling. Cartons and 
crates too fragile to 
bear much _ top 
weight must be pro- 
tected with special 
dunnage. Confus- 
ing, illegible, inade- 
quate markings are deterrents to proper 
sorting and stowage. Fragile and per- 
ishable goods not packed to withstand 
the rigors of a long sea voyage result 
in poor outturns, dissatisfied customers, 
claims for damages, and higer costs all 
around. 

The best packing is in the end the 
least expensive. There are many differ- 
ent containers, each one suited for a 
particular purpose when properly used. 
Well made, firmly fastened containers 
are a protection against the rough han- 
dling and exposure to weather and pil- 
ferage which cargoes may suffer in many 
ports. 

It is to the advantage of the shipping 
industry to encourage better packing. 
I am glad that some efforts are being 
made in this field by ship operators and 
wish that more would be done. Several 
carriers are experimenting with the use 
of large standardized steel containers to 
simplify cargo handling and to prevent 
pilferage. 

The Cargo Protection and Inspection 
Bureau, in operation on the west coast 
since July 1949, has as one of its objec- 
tives the “standardization of packaging, 
claim prevention, (and) cargo protec- 
tion.” This bureau is made up of members 
of the Pacific Westbound Conference. 
While its work so far has been primarily 
to check on proper cargo classifications, 
it hopes to be able from its dock inspec- 
tions to gather statistics which may be 
helpful in formulating minimum require- 
ments for export packaging. 

Other progressive steps have been 
taken on the East Coast, where the Pack- 
aging Committee of the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the Port of New York has been 
making studies of cargo handling to im- 
prove service, reduce claims, and increase 
volume through better outturns. This 


V. Adm. E. L. Cochrane 
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the greatest gain 


of Any Van Line! 











“How 
That's what traffic managers every- 
where keep telling North American 
Van Lines representatives. From a 
modest start 20 years ago, North 
American has forged rapidly ahead. 
Last year we enjoyed the largest 
percentage of increase among all 


you fellows have grown!” Why this amazing growth? Prompt, 
dependable, efficient service is the 
answer. All van lines operate on 
uniform rates. So it costs no more 
to get the superior results offered 
by North American. Get the facts 
about our unique “Survey Service.” 
There’s an authorized agent near 











long-distance moving organizations. 











0 
VANCLINES INC. 


you. Phone him today! 


Some Reasons Why TRAFFIC MANAGERS PREF 


* Federally chartered to move 
household goods, office furnish- 
ings, exhibits and displays any- 
where in the United States and 
Canada. 

%* More agents in more cities 
than any other van line. 

% Expert moving of trade-show 
exhibits: no crating, door-to- 
door delivery, quick schedules. 
% Complete service—one order 
covers any display move to 
convention and return. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: FORT WAYNE, INDIANA e AGENTS EVERYWHERE 









R NAVL- 


*% Central dispatching with 
area dispatch offices in Newark, 
Atlanta, Fort Wayne, Des 
Moines, Dallas and Los Angeles. 
% Finest modern tractors and 
vans, with an ample pool of re- 
serve equipment for the largest 
moving jobs. 

% Trained, courteous, neatly 
uniformed personnel; large 
number of owner-drivers. 

% Quality storage warehousing 
wherever required. 
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\ Cost-conscious traffic men are turning to the Port of Charles- 
‘:. ton for the maximum in port services at maximum savings.  ) 
‘Operated by a non-profit state agency pledged to serve your . 
. shipping needs with efficiency and economy, Charleston has 
N frequent regular world-wide sailings, favorable inland rates, 

\ modern shipping terminals, extensive shipside storage, and 

N fast, direct cargo movement without lighterage. It will pay 

\ you to try Charleston. \ 
\ Write for new Tariff of Port Charges OFFICES \ 
N CHARLESTON \ 
) SOUTH CAROLINA STATE ; 1 Vendue Range—3-7261 fl 

EW YORK 

N 52 Broadway—WH 4-2575 \ 
\ PORTS AUTHORITY “— \ 
N = 327 S. LaSalle St.—WE 9-5815 \ 
\ = WASHINGTON, D. C. N 
\ SS = 926 DuPont Circle—HU 8105 

. aK _. = ROCK HILL, S. C. N 
\ (Ae aay XN = 216 E. Black St —4369 - h 
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INTEROFFICE MEMO 


DATE: Anytime 


TO: Traffic Manager 
FROM: The Boss 
SUBJECT: Saving Money 


When you ship Hiccthenud from Tie 
England have you sonabdeved the Differen- 
tial Moule via ie Rutland Kailway 7 


(SERVICE AT A SAVING!) 


P.S—Why not try ‘em Eastbound too? 
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group, which is composed of representa- 
tives of shippers, underwriters, and water 
carriers, published a preliminary report 
last winter which analyzed some of the 
deficiencies found in packaging and han- 
dling of cargo delivered for shipment 
from the New York piers. 

The government too is interested in 
better shipping. In the fall of 1946 
and summer of 1947 a National Advisory 
Committee on Materials Handling was 
set up by the U. S. Maritime Commission, 
predecessor to the Maritime Administra- 
tion of the Department of Commerce, to 
recommend methods for improving the 
handling of marine cargo. Members of 
this committee were men who had prac- 
tical knowledge and experience in steve- 
doring. Their opinion was that the 
tendency since the war has been towards 
less durable packing, while at the same 
time new commodities being shipped, 
such as complicated electrical machin- 
ery, require greater care in handling. The 
result has been to slow down loading 
and discharging of vessels and to in- 
crease cargo damage. They felt also that 
much needs to be done to improve out- 
moded piers and wharves. 


Results of studies by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration on the relationship of ship 
design to speed and ease of cargo han- 
dling will be embodied in the new “Mar- 
iner” class fast dry cargo ship, and in the 
SS SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND, launched 
January 30 of this year at the Ingalls 
Shipbuilding Corporation’s yard at Pas- 
cagoula, Miss. 


But modernizing ports and building 
new ships are long-range projects. In 
the meantime many improvements in 
packing can be made at once through 
use of materials and methods already 
available and tested. Good packing must 
then be supplemented by careful sched- 
uling and planning of cargo movements 
by railroad, stevedore, and ship operator, 
use of the best mechanical means of 
moving cargo, and an earnest attempt on 
the part of workmen to use as much care 
as possible in handling cargo. This is a 
teamwork job—shippers, underwriters, 
and carriers alike will benefit from their 
mutual efforts to achieve perfect ship- 
ping. In turn the reputation of Ameri- 
can firms and the growth of American 
trade will be favorably affected by its 
achievement. 





Handling Air Freight 
By Delos W. Rentzel 


Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


In an industry whose progress has been 
phenomenally swift, no segment of air 
transportation has developed faster than 
the business of air 
freight. It was 
relatively unimpor- 
tant only a decade 
ago; in fact its 
major development 
has taken place in 
the last five post- 
war years. In 1946 
our domestic sched- 
uled airlines oper- 
ated 14,433,126 ton- 
miles of air freight 
and for the year 

D. W. Rentzel ending in Septem- 

ber 1950 this had 

increased to nearly 100 million ton- 

miles, an increase of approximately 660 
percent. 
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This development of air freight de- 
pended to a considerable extent upon 
new methods of packaging and crating 
and on improved ground handling meth- 
ods. For the most part the airplanes 
which carried this freight were prewar 
designed DC-3, DC-4 and C-46 aircraft. 
They were not designed primarily to 
carry freight and consequently were 
handicapped in the efficient handling 
and unloading of cargo. Nevertheless, 
the development of air freight continued 
because business throughout the country 
was beginning to realize the savings af- 
forded by this newest and fastest freight 
transportation. 


Very soon large 4-engine airplanes, de- 
signed principally to carry air freight, 
will be flying in our world-wide airline 
system. These new air freighters will, 
I believe, help make possible an even 
greater percentage of increase in ship- 
ment of freight by air during the next 
few years than occurred from 1946 to 
1950. A further factor is that under pres- 
ent conditions air freight becomes auto- 
matically a transportation utility of 


priority importance, linking together as 
it does thousands of our great factories 
in industrial centers, speeding up the en- 
tire tempo of our defense production. 
Summarizing these factors: (1) spe- 
cially designed air freight aircraft; (2) 
a high speed defense production econ- 
omy; and (3) greatly improved airways 
and airports bad weather operating aids 
may well result in even more spectacular 
increases than occurred in the past five 
years. Indeed, on the basis of this evi- 
dence, I believe that in five years time 
in the domestic United States that we 
may well reach a figure of more than a 
billion air freight ton-miles per year. 


o PROTECT AMERICA'S 
PRODUCTION 






General Offices: 710 N. Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Phone: CEntral 5300 
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Study World War Il Experience 
By K. L. Vore 


Senior Consultant, Military Traffic Service, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 


It is essential that all people engaged 
in transportation, whether they be ship- 
pers or carriers, contribute to the fullest 
extent possible to- 
ward the efficient 
and economic use 
of all types of facil- 
ities and equipment 
which will result in 
the maximum utili- 
zation of our trans- 
portation system in 
the emergency now 
facing our country. 

Both shippers 
and carriers well 
remember the many 
problems they 
faced during the 
last war. Goods simply had to be moved. 


K. L. Vore 





15th National Perfect Shipping Month campaign to outlaw 
“eX waste and inefficiency in the shipping and handling of freight. 
This railroad, through constant vigilance and careful Han- 
dling, is waging an endless campaign for Perfect Shipping. 
Serving Central Illinois and St. Louis, Missouri, over a network of 471 
miles of track, shippers will find it to their advantage to ship via Illinois 
Terminal. Representatives in 20 major cities throughout the United 


States are ready and glad to assist you in the solution of your shipping 


problems. Call or write your nearest Illinois Terminal representative. 


A 7. HarS 


President 
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Packaging and car-bracing materials 
were in short supply, and often sub- 
standard in quality. Second-hand ship- 
ping containers and salvaged lumber had 
to be utilized in many instances. Under 
those difficult conditions it is not sur- 
prising that loss and damage claims 
sky-rocketed, both in number of claims 
and in the dollar value of goods lost 
and destroyed. Such appalling waste of 
finished goods, fabricated from our na- 
tion’s natural resources by means of 
thousands of manhours of labor, must 
not occur again! Both our basic raw 
materials and our manpower must be 
conserved to the utmost during the pres- 
ent national emergency. 


Advance planning by both carriers and 
shippers is a necessity. The inventive 
genius of American industry can solve 
this problem of making efficient and safe 
shipping containers from substandard 
and substitute materials. Carriers can 
design new types of equipment more 
efficiently to transport merchandise. 
They can also educate their operations 
department personnel to develop new 
skills in the safe movement of freight 
and can devise methods more carefully 
to handle less-than-carload or “mer- 
chandise” freight in pickup and delivery 
service and other carriers’ loading and 
unloading platforms. 

Ingenuity, experience and the employ- 
ment of sound traffic management prin- 
ciples are required if we are to meet 
fully the over-all responsibility which 
has been delegated to the field of trans- 
portation in this war emergency. Now 
is the time to analyze the lessons well 
learned and practiced during World War 
II. Those lessons made possible the 
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greater utilization of packaging and 
bracing materials and manpower and 
ultimately resulted in substantial sav- 
ings of time and money. This priceless 
packaging and shipping “know-how” 
should be applied to present day prob- 
lems and steps taken immediately to 
capitalize upon, and apply the combined 
experience of carriers and shippers in 
order to avert unforgiveable waste of 
our vital materials and manpower. 


Protecting America’s Production 
By William T. Faricy 


President, Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D. C. 


America’s productive capacity is the 
foundation of its progress and prosperity. 
When we are called upon to rearm for 
the nation’s de- 
fense, this produc- 
tive capacity be- 
comes our greatest 
asset and the very 
source of our 
strength. 

In the urgent 
time that is now 
upon us, we shall 
need the full weight 
of all our material 
and manpower to 
build up the na- 
tion’s production to 
the point necessary 
to meet whatever situation may arise. 
Everything counts now. We cannot af- 
ford to waste anything. 

This is a good time to remind our- 





W. T. Faricy 
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ON THE LEVEL—that’s the way T.R.R.A. inter- 
change switching operations are carried on at 


the fast St. Louis Gateway. 


Rapid but careful 
experts... 


An important reason for the preference of T.R.R.A. 
interchange routing by informed shippers. 








interchange switching by 


M. V. OLMSTED 


208 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone: RAndolph 6-7862 


W. A. RENARD 


Board of Trade Building 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 
Phone: GRand 7476 


W. R. DOWNEY 


H. W. Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
ATlantic 1-3397(8) 


Tels.: 
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selves that hardly any product attains 
its full value at the point of production. 
In order to serve its intended purpose, 
it must reach the consumer in usable 
condition. The quickest, most practical 
and least expensive way of adding to 
our production is to prevent the loss and 
damage which heretofore have taken 
such a big bite out of our total output. 
This goes not just for defense material 
but also for glassware, refrigerators, fur- 
niture, food and all the other things 
that take material and money, time and 
labor to make. Under the circumstances 
now confronting us, all production is 
defense production. Everything wasted 
weakens the national economy and slows 
down rearmament. 


All whose duties are of an administra- 
tive or supervisory nature now have a 
special responsibility to make sure that 
all the men and women within their 
supervision have a keen awareness of 
this practical way of adding imme- 
diately to the total production and an 
equal awareness of the usefulness and 
importance of the work they are doing. 
A realization that they are protecting 
America’s production and thereby mak- 
ing a contribution to the nation’s de- 
fense is a real incentive for all such men 
and women to take a renewed interest in 
their specialized work—whether it be 
packing shipments adequately, address- 
ing the labels accurately and fully, 
handling goods carefully through the 
freight house or over the loading plat- 
form, stowing freight in the cars prop- 
erly or switching the cars in the yards 
with due regard for the safety of their 
contents. 

A determination in all sectors of busi- 
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Exchange Building 
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A. J. AYRE 
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New York 17, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM F. BARCLAY 


Commercial Agent 
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St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Our goal is a Perfect Shipping Month every month. Our terminal and dock employees are constantly 
trained and supervised in the prompt and proper loading and unloading and the safe, careful handling 
of all types of commodities and equipment. 


This constant vigilance by Dock Foremen, Branch Managers and Superintendents promotes efficiency, 
protects your shipments and reduces claims. 


When claims occur, we handle them promptly and fairly. Our latest tabulation of claims handled in a 
30-day period shows 33% of all claims filed were paid in 3 days; 63% in 5 days; 81% in 10 days. 


VIKING FREIGHT COMPANY 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS 
(NEW YORK OFFICE: 277 BROADWAY . . . PHONE WORTH 2-0428) 


16 CHICAGO ST. LOUIS TULSA FORT WORTH 


‘ DAYTON MEMPHIS OKLA. CITY (plus 6 terminals 
Terminals 


INDIANAPOLIS PADUCAH DALLAS in Southern Ul.) 
in ILLINOIS OHIO TENNESSEE OKLAHOMA 
8 States INDIANA KENTUCKY MISSOURI TEXAS 


22 YEARS OF CONSTANTLY IMPROVED MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 
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ness and industry to do all the little 
things right, to make everything count, 
would go a long way toward eliminating 
much of the avoidable loss and damage 
which shippers, carriers and receivers 
can ill afford in ordinary times and can- 
not afford at all as America girds to 
fight aggression. 


Inland Water Lines Cooperate 
By Chester C. Thompson 


President, The American Waterways 
Operators, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


The barge and towing vessel industry 
is cooperating with the Perfect Shipping 
campaign and has already contributed 
much to the suc- 
cess of the move- 
ment to reduce 
shipping loss and 
damage to an ir- 
reducible minimum. 

Radar is the in- 
dustry’s strongest 
ally in its constant 
striving toward a 
goal of accident- 
free inland water- 
ways. This super- 
human seeing - eye 
of the pilot house 
permits the step- 
ping up of total ton-miles per power 
unit in inverse ratio to a diminishing 
accident rate. Radar equipment is al- 
most synonymous with perfect shipping 
by barge-load. 

Ship-to-shore radiotelephone is an ef- 


Chester C. Thompson 





fective instrument in the hands of the 
towboat and tugboat pilot in averting 
mid-stream collisions. Pilot houses in 
constant communication with one an- 
other seldom fall victim to confusion of 
signals. 

Modern design for barges and towing 
vessels places the accent on safety and 
security. Towboats and tugs now com- 
ing off the shipyard ways are more ma- 
neuverable under all conditions. Recent 
improvements in hatch cover design in- 
sure grain shipments against water dam- 
age, while innovations in design and 
equipment for tank barges are reducing 
the fire and explosion dangers. 

Integrated and articulated tows, long, 
sweeping rakes on barges and high-speed 
towboats have speeded up barge deliver- 
ies to the point where cargo deteriora- 
tion has been materially reduced. Par- 
ticularly in the movement of grain, the 
ship-to-shore radiotelephone has reduced 
cargo deterioration claims by reducing 
delays. Dispatchers, shippers and con- 
signees are in hourly touch with all ship- 
ments at all times. 

River terminal facilities have kept 
pace with the barge and towboat in 
striving for the goal of perfect shipping. 
Elevators can load and unload grain 
barges in less time and with less waste, 
which means faster movement and less 
deterioration in transit. Water-rail- 
truck terminals minimize handling op- 
erations with resultant reduction of dam- 
age claims. High-speed traveling elec- 
tric cranes, motor-propelled fork trucks, 
locomotive cranes and the pallet-system 
of stacking, loading and storing are 
damage-reducing devices of the modern 
river terminal-warehouse. 
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The INTERNATIONAL FLAG 


NOW FLIES IN THE STATE OF 


GEORGIA 


International Forwarding Company announces and invites its many friends 
on the Pacific Coast and in the Middle West to utilize its new Streamlined 
Freight Service to Atlanta and all points in the State of Georgia 


EFFECTIVE APRIL 23, 1951 
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Welcomes ‘Strange New Ideas’ 
By Donald W. Nyrop 


Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 


Washington, D. C. 


Every day we see ideas at work in avi- 
ation which were mere feature articles 
two decades ago. 


One of these is a 
plane specially de- 
signed so that the 
load-carrying body 
or pod can be dis- 
connected and 
hauled away to a 
freight depot on its 
own wheels. I re- 
member well when 
a dreamer proposed 
such a scheme, and 
when a highly im- 
aginative newspa- 
per artist illustrated 
it in a Sunday fea- 
ture story. The perfect shipping tech- 
nique, I believe, will be the vehicle which 
can be loaded at the place most conveni- 
ent, picked up and transported to a dis- 
tant point, and then taken to the place 
where unloading it is most convenient. 
It seems we are approaching this sort of 
technique in air freight, and we can add 
to that the advantages of speed, conveni- 
ence and cleanliness which air transport 
enjoys. 

Ultimately, we should have freight 
“bodies” which can complete the trip 
from shipper to shipper by traveling 
from the airports of destination on sur- 
face roads using their own power units, 


Donald W. Nyrop 
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..-for industry and defense! 


Adequate and modern facilities are 
vital to a perfect shipping program. 


During the past twelve months the 
L. & N. has spent and authorized one 
hundred million dollars for new 
equipment and roadway facilities to 
provide better service for shippers 
throughout the South and to assure 
fast efficient handling of the prospec- 
tive increase in military and industrial 
traffic for defense activities. Included 
are 254 Diesel locomotives, 8,150 
freight cars, additional Centralized 
Traffic Control, heavier rail, stronger 


bridges and improved shop, yard and 


terminal facilities. 


This large appropriation is the 
L. & N.’s answer to the demands of 
one of the nation’s fastest growing 
areas. It is evidence of its determi- 
nation that all ship- 

pers be adequately 

served and the coun- 

try’s defense mobili- 

zation program be fur- 

thered by perfect ship- 

ping via ‘The Old 

Reliable.” 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 


Louisville, Ky. 
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thus increasing the utility and conveni- 
ence of this kind of transport. Our 
experience in observing and helping avia- 
tion develop prompts us in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration not to laugh 
at strange new ideas, but to welcome 
them and watch them grow from dreams 
into realities. 


Educate the Freight Handlers 
By A. G. Anderson 


President, National Industrial Traffic League, and 
General Traffic Manager, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, New York. 


The present period of defense produc- 
tion increases the potential of loss and 
damage considerably. As in World War 
II, we are faced 
once more with the 
necessity of heavy 
loadings in old cars 
with a short-hand- 
ed and _ inexperi- 
enced working 
force. 

Yet the very sit- 
uation that makes 
the job difficult 
adds to the urgency 
of striving harder 
than ever toward 
our goal of perfect 
shipping. Loss and 
damage, which previously caused only 
inconvenience, may now mean disaster 
to the receiver who is unable to replace 
goods lost or damaged in transit. Loss 
or damage to freight which cannot be 
replaced is no better than no transporta- 


A. G. Anderson 


tion at all. The vaunted efficiency of our 
transportation system is rendered com- 
pletely valueless to the extent irre- 
placeable goods are lost through damage. 


In saying that the potential of loss and 
damage is increased by present condi- 
tions I do not imply nor will I accept 
as inevitable that loss and damage must 
increase. We can and must do something 
about the problem immediately in the 
most effective way possible. 


We have made great strides in mecha- 
nized handling of freight since the be- 
ginning of World War II. Presumably 
these improvements and better methods 
of carloading should reduce our claim 
bill. Yet the claim bill has gone up pro- 
portionate to ton-miles each year from 
1941 until the first six months of 1950, 
when considerable improvement in this 
ratio was noted. 

Why should we not be realizing the 
advantages of mechanized handling and 
loading? I believe the answer lies in the 
quality and training of freight-handling 
personnel. The best results will come 
from a well formulated program for 
training and re-educating both carrier 
and shipper employes engaged in actual 
handling of freight. Employes whose 
records are good should be rewarded. Re- 
ceivers and carriers should report condi- 
tion of damaged shipments and suggest 
methods of correction. Recurrent dam- 
age must be isolated and analyzed; blame 
therefor must be fixed on individuals re- 
sponsible. Very little damage is beyond 
human control. Only by preventing 
human negligence and ignorance of those 
actually handling and moving freight can 
we prevent loss and damage. 


Headquarters for 
PERFECT HANDLING 
in the Buffalo Market 
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Packaging for Air Shipment 
By Robert Ramspeck 


Executive Vice-President, Air Transport Association 
of America, Washington, D. C. 


A glowing example to our commercial 
airlines of what could be saved in gross 
weight by lighter packing, was provided 
by the experiences 
of the Air Transport 
Command, and the 
Naval Air Trans- 
port Service during 
the last war. These 
services _ saved 
millions of pounds 
of lift space by re- 
packing a fair per- 
centage of the ship- 
ments flowing 
through their air- 
freight depots. In 
these cases, how- 
ever, such unpack- 
ing or repacking was supervised by per- 
sonnel who fully appreciated the situa- 
tions to which each shipment would 
probably be subjected, and directed the 
repacking accordingly. 


In the course of introducing and selling 
the use of air freight commercially, the 
airlines have, therefore, made quite a 
point of the reduction of packing weight 
that may be appreciated in shipping by 
this medium. There has been consider- 
able justification for such a statement, 
and the statement is still basicly true. 

The sales presentation that shipments 
by air require less packaging protection 
than shipments for other transportation 
mediums, however, has, during the de- 


Robert Romspeck 


ée BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices: 261 GREAT ARROW AVE., BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
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OVER 30 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN PERFECT SHIPPING 


American Chain of Warehouses, Inc., New York and Chicago 
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Truck Bodies 
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FRUEHAUF 


All-Steel—“Unit-Built” 
TRUCK BODIES 


Custom-fitted to your own job... over 
500 body options alone. “Unit-Built”, these 
all-steel Truck Bodies, like Fruehauf’s famous 
Aerovan Trailers, are unmatched for rugged 
strength . . . low upkeep. 


See your Truck Dealer or Fruehauf man, 
or write today for new catalog and model 
make-up kit. Fruehauf Trailer Company, Body 
Division, Detroit 32. 
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WE’LL BUILD ITE 


Pick your options! Put ’em on! In a few sec- 
onds you'll have a miniature scale model of 
your next Fruehauf Truck Body! Ask for 
Fruehauf’s new dimensional model “make 
up” kit today—free to any prospect upon 
request. 


MORE THAN 500 BODY OPTIONS 


are available in 













Ready for the Road in a Matter of Hours! 
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SERVING AMERICA’S 


This company’s modern fleet of 47 merchant ships, 
including the popular s.s. America—all under 
the American flag — speed shipments between the 
United States and many parts of the world. 


The luxurious. $8.8. AMERICA—Greatest American- 
flag passenger liner. Sails between New York, Cobh, 
Havre and Southampton approximately every 3 weeks. 
The United States Lines Company owns and operates 
47 ships. 


One of six modern, Victory-type cargo vessels in 
service between North American Atlantic ports and 
Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam. A fast, regular 
service popular with importers and exporters. 


This modern C-2 cargo vessel is one of 40 now in serv- 
ice between North Atlantic American ports and Ire- 
land, England, Scotland, Continental Europe, Hawaii, 
the Far East, Australia, New Zealand and Tahiti. 


All fly the “Blue Eagle” 
House Flag of 


UNITED STATES LINES COMPANY 


ONE BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Offices in principal cities throughout the world 
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velopment period, been directed to a 
great extent to people who have had 
little or, in some cases, no knowledge of 
the physical circumstances under which 
an air shipment is forwarded. This 
selling point has reacted unfavorably to 
a certain extent in that many shippers 
have, and continue to offer shipments 
to the air carriers with inadequate or 
no protective covering. 

It is still true that the air haul portion 
of an air-freight consignment affords 
the smoothest ride of any transportation, 
but two things must be taken into con- 


.sSideration in preparing a shipment for 


air freight: (1) that shipments must be 
stacked one above the other within the 
aircraft, and (2) that all shipments re- 
quire pick up and delivery by surface ve- 
hicles. 

The commercial airlines are now asking 
the shipping public to recognize that al- 
though they may use lighter material 
when packaging for air-freight ship- 
ment, they must exercise judgment and 
provide a package that will withstand 
some stacking and give reasonable pro- 
tection during the handling it must re- 
ceive at origin and destination. 


Defense and Claim Prevention 
By Leland James 


President, American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 


Close cooperation between the trucking 
industry and shippers has brought big 
gains in the field of freight claim pre- 

vention since World 
War II and its 
shortages of men 
and materials. In- 
tensive educational 
campaigns have re- 
sulted in the ac- 
complishment of 
high levels of effi- 
ciency both in han- 
dling by the truck- 
ing industry and in 
packaging by the 
shippers. 
Leland James Now, however, we 
are facing a period 
in the months ahead when it will be- 
come increasingly difficult to maintain 
such a record. A serious manpower 
shortage has been forecast for early 
summer, when defense production really 
begins to roll. We also anticipate that 
decreased availability of the best pack- 
aging materials will require substitu- 
tions and compromises. 

Therefore, the entire freight claim 
prevention program will require even 
greater efforts by all of us in manufac- 
turing and production, shipping and re- 
ceiving, and transportation, to the end 
that we may not only hold the gains 
we have made but continue the trend 
of the last few years toward relatively 
claim-free movement of freight. 


Where shippers have to utilize less 
effective packaging materials or used 
containers, motor carriers must be pre- 
pared to exercise even greater care in 
handling such shipments. Shippers also 
must maintain as high a quality of pack- 
aging as they can. 

Partnership of this kind has existed 
for years and is directly responsible for 
the current achievements in claim pre- 
vention work. Through the National 
Freight Claim Council of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., the trucking 
industry has carried on an intensive 
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Aircraft maker— 
served for 35 years 


Tire and rubber manufacturer— 
served for 40 years 


Mail order house — Brewer— 
served for 45 years 


served for 50 years 


Copper mining company— 
served for 72 years 


Timber Company— Oil refinery— 
served for 60 years 


served for 50 years 


Steel manufacturer— 
served for 59 years 


Wholesale hardware house— 
served for 57 years 


IS YOUR COMPANY HERE? 


Shown here are just a few of the hundreds of im- 
portant concerns NP has served for a good many 
years (names on request). Even if your business isn’t 
represented above, we hope that you, too, are on our 
‘permanent customer list’—for it includes some of 
the oldest and best-known companies in America. 


Why do they all ship NP? Well, there are many 
reasons. We can’t put our finger on any one thing... 


It might be our convenient route. For Main Street of 
the Northwest serves so many of the important busi- 
ness and distributing areas and centers of population 
between the Midwest and the North Pacific Coast. 


Perhaps it’s our fast new diesels. Just since 1940 
we’ve put 211 diesel units in service. With nearly 
15,000 new freight cars and extensive improvements 
to roadbed and structures added in, we’ve spent 
millions to give your freight a smoother, safer ride. 
The improvement program is continuing and addi- 
tional diesels and freight cars will be in service soon. 


Maybe it’s NP’s extra-services—Like our daily pass- 
ing report that helps locate your shipment anytime— 
anywhere on our line. Or our freight claim and traffic 
representatives who’ll advise you on loading “prob- 
lem’”’ shipments and securing them for safer delivery. 


It could be any or all of these reasons. But one thing 
we know for sure. Our list of long-term customers is 
still growing. Today, Main Street of the Northwest 
is busier than ever. Not too busy, though, to give 
your freight the same efficient NP service that has 
always pleased our customers. 


PERFECT SHIPPING is more than 
just a “month” to NP. It’s a: goal 
toward which we’re always working 
—every day of the year. Since the 
day that the first NP freight car 
rolled down Main Street, we’ve 
never stopped trying to find new 
ways to serve you better. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
Mun Stree of the Vovhwest™ 
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program of information and education to 
reduce freight claims. During the past 
year, the trucking industry has used 
thousands of claim-prevention posters, 
has produced a new claim-prevention 
motion picture, has begun a national 
claim prevention contest among motor 
carriers, and has worked with the Na- 
tional Safe Transit Program. 

ATA’s Freight Claim Section has pro- 
duced a series of bulletins on claim pre- 
vention, and in addition, issues booklets, 
pamphlets and other publications de- 
signed to improve handling of specific 
commodities and eliminate specific claim 
causes. 

ATA’s Equipment and Operations Sec- 
tion is successfully promoting a greater 
interchange of trailers between con- 
necting lines where these arrangements 
will eliminate transfers en route and 
prevent damage to cargo resulting from 
rehandling. 

All of these activities are being con- 
tinued and expanded. The National 
Claim Prevention Contest will be con- 
ducted for the second year, and a new 
poster contest will be initiated in order 
to stimulate employe interest in claim 
prevention. Special meetings with ship- 
pers and receivers are being promoted 
aggressively with a view to achieving the 
most effective and widespread coopera- 
tion possible, and the trucking industry 
also will participate fully in the activi- 
ties of other important groups, includ- 
ing the Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers. 

Although we know we are facing diffi- 
cult times, claim-free handling of freight 
need not be among the casualties of this 


nation’s preparedness program. The sit- 
uation does call, however, for awareness 
of the problem and a concerted effort 
to assure that we overcome it. 


The A.T.C. Has a Program 
By J. P. Krumech 


President, Associated Traffic Clubs of America, 
and Traffic Manager, American Car and 
Foundry Company, New York. 


Members of the traffic clubs forming 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
constitute the largest group of persons 
directly interested 
in perfect ship- 
ping in the United 
States. The asso- 
ciation’s member 
units have consis- 
tently participated 
in the annual Per- 
fect Shipping cam- 
paigns and they 
can be counted 
upon to continue to 
work towards better 
shipping practices. 

“Shipper and 
Carrier Co-opera- 
tion in Transportation” is the creed of 
our organization. It is also the basic 
foundation for the existence of each suc- 
cessful traffic club.. Cooperation among 
all of them is required in full measure 
if progress is to be made in the battle 
to reduce loss and damage in transporta- 
tion. 


J. P. Krumech 


The odds are against everyone in this gamble. 
Shippers risk losing valuable cargo. Consign- 
ees are delayed in receiving goods. Carriers 
have to pay insurance for loss and damage. 

It just isn’t worth it for shippers to risk 
their freight in reused containers, with poor 
marking or insufficient packing. 

That’s why Associated Transport makes 
“PERFECT SHIPPING” a part of its everyday 


operations with a constant “5 STEP” program 
of protection for its customers. 


Claim Prevention Training for all freight 
handlers — drivers, stevedores, and checkers. 


Equipment Conservation and Replacement 
to give shippers added protection of top flight 


equipment. 


ASSOCIATED TRANSPORT, 


Gen. Off. 1775 Broadway, N.Y.C. « Terminals in Principal Seaboard Cities 
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The officers of A.T.C. look on the nine 
aims and purposes of the organization, 
plus its creed, as the “ten command- 
ments” in the field of shipper-carrier 
relations in transportation. Full ap- 
plication thereof cannot fail to do much 
towards accomplishing perfect shipping 
in the days ahead when conserving our 
critical materials will be especially im- 
portant. 

It has been said that nothing is really 
ever wasted; but I am sure the philoso- 
pher who made the statement did not 
take into account property damaged be- 
yond use in transportation, which repre- 
sents an economic waste of time and 
materials not possible to reclaim or re- 
cover. Therefore, it is essential that 
every individual connected in any way 
with packing or handling of property in 
transportation be alerted to the neces- 
sity of preventing loss and damage to 
freight shipments. 

Perfect shipping is a goal sought by 
both carriers and shippers. It is, how- 
ever, pertinent to note that the shipper 
in the final analysis, pays the claim bill 
since freight claims represent an item 
of expense which ultimately forms a 
part of the freight rate structure. Past, 
present and all future campaigns to pre- 
vent loss and damage to freight in trans- 
portation are, when viewed in the proper 
light, directed toward the controlling 
of the level of freight rates. 

Frankly, officers of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America have not been 
entirely satisfied with the results of the 
past Perfect Shipping campaigns, be- 
cause they are not a continuing program 
to be followed during the months other 


Claim Inspection and Assistance to custom- 


ers to prevent claims before they occur. 


Policing of Associated Shipments by our own 
Internal Security Force—24 hours a day. 


Insurance Coverage —the most comprehen- 
sive in motor transportation —the final step 


to complete protection. 


INC. 
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Now 12 progressive railroads*® offer... 
DAMAGE FREE Shipping via GAEX-DF BOX CARS 


SHIPPERS: No Damage—No Dunnage Costs 


RAILROADS: Bigger Loads—Lower Handling Cost 
—All Satisfied Customers 


A GAEX-DF 


CARLOAD Pool handling! 


OF The fewest cars do the most work. 
LINOLEUM 


33'14% to 100% more load! 
GAEX-DF loader device enables 
GAEX cars to carry twice as much of 
some commodities without damage. 





New design! 
Duryea cushion underframes. 8’ 
doors. Reinforced steel floors. Stiffer 
superstructures. 


High speed trucks 

cause for passenger car speeds and con- 
LADING— trolled vertical motion. 

ORDINARY 
SHIPPING Average 86 miles per day 
ee instead of 40—as with ordinary box 
cars because GAE helps expedite 


car movement. 








Recommended by Freight Claims & Claims Prevention Committee of the National Industrial Traffic League 


* WRITE FOR THEIR NAMES 
For information on how you can secure GAE X-DF cars, write 


GENERAL AMERICAN-EVANS COMPANY 
135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 3, Illinois 









F MODERN 
IMPROVED 


FIBREEN ... the toughest 


general utility wrapping 
and packaging paper! 


FIBREEN 


ASSURES S 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 


SF oe 


You will find FIBREEN has everything you need for 
protective packaging or wrapping, because . . . 


1 — FIBREEN is STRONG .. . rugged, laminated kraft 
sheets, reinforced with tough, closely cross-laid sisal fibres. 


2 — FIBREEN is MOISTURE-PROOF .. . double layers of 
highest quality asphalt prevent moisture penetration. 


3 — FIBREEN is CLEAN .. . both top and bottom sheets 
are surface-treated, top-grade No. 1 Kraft. 


Qualified consultants are available to help you use 
FIBREEN to best advantage in solving your package- 
protection problems. 


Write Dept. TW3 


a qi for free samples and data. 


SISAL- REINFORCED 


PROTECTIVE PAPERS 
. . . @ product of 


THE SISALKRAFT CO., 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


New York 17, N.Y. @ San Francisco 5, Calif. 
London, England ® Sydney, Australia 
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than April of each year. They have, 
therefore, determined on a new ap- 
proach to the problem of reducing the 
large annual loss and damage waste in 
transportation. 

In conjunction with the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, the A.T.C. has 
under consideration the preparation of 
@ manual, adapted for use in schools, 
colleges, universities and other institu- 
tions of learning, as well as by study 
groups connected or associated with 
traffic clubs, which should go far in 
training those engaged in the packing, 
loading, bracing and handling of prop- 
erty in transportation in the _ best 
methods which have been developed by 
shippers, carriers and others in the field. 

In the meantime the officers of A.T.C. 
have every reason to feel that the mem- 
bers of the individual traffic clubs as- 
sociated with the national organization 
will continue to give every assistance in 
the Perfect Shipping campaigns and will 
work toward safe transportation, not 
only during April, but every day in every 
month of 1951 and the years to follow. 


Fruits of Cooperation 
By Lewis Pilcher 


Executive Vice-Chairman, Freight Claim 
Division, Association of American 
Railroads, Chicago 


Somehow, I am reluctant to use this 
opportunity, offered to me annually, to 
repeat the urgings already so often put 
on shippers, re- 
ceivers and carriers 
to do those things 
that will insure safe 
transportation of 
freight. Not that 
such urgings are no 
longer necessary. 

Although the rec- 

ord of annual 

freight claim pay- 

ments has shown 

decided improve- 

ment in recent 

years, the total still Lewis Pilcher 

is far too high; and 

with the intensification of our industrial 


‘ effort in a military way, the stress on 


these things becomes even more neces- 
sary. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, this, op- 
portunity to address a word on Perfect 
Shipping month to those in traffic;and 
transportation seems to me to be more 
especially an opportunity to voice my 
appreciation and the appreciation of 
the Freight Claim Division, A.A.R., for 
their incalculable help rendered in the 
general claim prevention effort. 

After all, here at the headquarters of 
the division, where our whole working 
day is concerned with claims, we are 
more conscious of the problem than, per- 
haps, any other group in the country. 
Here the whole record unrolls itself, in 
facts and figures, out of which, alter- 
nately, we can draw discouragement and 
encouragement. 

As I have said, there has been con- 
siderable encouragement in the past year 
or two. We have not let that fact stand 
in the way of a continued activity in- 
tended to reduce the claim payment rec- 
ord still further. We pledge our con- 
tinued effort in that direction. 

But, so far as we can draw encourage- 
ment from that record, we know that 
it is due to the extraordinary and whole- 
hearted cooperation of our many helpers, 
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HYSTER 
LIFT TRUCKS 


STRADDLE TRUCKS 


MOBILE CRANE 





HYSTER 150 


Capacity —- 15,000 pounds 
Width — 86 inches 
Length — 148 inches (less forks) 


---and now 


HYSTER 
Salsbury 


Turret 
Trucks 





CARGO TRUCK 


Capacity — 4000 pounds 
Width — 42 inches 
Length — 103¥, inches 
Height — 58 inches 










HYSTER DEALERS | sete sno service tHe wost 


HYSTER COMPANY 


THREE FACTORIES 
2989 N.E.CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1889 NORTH ADAMS ST., PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
1089 MEYERS STREET...DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


















COMPLETE LINE OF ; 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS ON THE MARKET 









HYSTER 40 HYSTER 75 







HYSTER 20 . me ot 

¥ ‘apacity — pounds Capacity — 7500 pounds 
Sete: > pont Width — 42 inches Width — 60 inches 
Length — 71 inches (less forks) Length — 86 inches (less forks) Length — 1171, inches (less forks) 





M STRADDLE TRUCK 
Capacity — 18,000 pounds 
Width — 78, in. and 90/2 in. 
Length — 176 inches 


MH STRADDLE TRUCK 


Capacity — 30,000 pounds 
Width — 90 in. and 100 in. 
Length — 1901, inches 


KARRY KRANE 


Capacity — 10,000 pounds 
Width — 75 inches 
Length — 152 inches 













PALLET TRUCK 


Capacity — 4000 pounds 
Width — 35 inches 

Length — 86 in. and 110 in. 
Height — 55 inches 


PLATFORM TRUCK 


Capacity — 4000 pounds 
Width — 35 inches 

Length — 97 in. and 115 in. 
Height — 50 inches 












TUG 


Towing capacity — 20,000 pounds 
Width — 42 inches 
Length — 62.inches 
Height — 50 inches 
















U. S. cities, and in 57 foreign countries. These 
men and their organizations sell—and more 
important — service the most complete line of 
industrial lift trucks, attachments and acces- 
sories, on the market today. 


AUTO - LOADER 


Width — 20 inches 2 . 
edis —— tn tees Phone your Hyster dealer for demonstration and list of 


Height — 50 inches owners. Or use the coupon for literature. 


HYSTER COMPANY, 2989 N. E. CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
ae) RS 2 eR A 


Please mail Hyster 20 40 75 150 


catalogs as checked . . . . oO O O O 


M MH KK Turret 
FIRM NAME 
MY NAME 


ADDRESS. 





| 
Hyster dealers are located in 40 principal 
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in industry and on the railroads. We 
take this opportunity again to express 
our gratitude to them all. 


Pursuit of an Ideal 


By F. A. Doebber 
President, A.T.C. Foundation, and Traffic 


Manager, Citizens Gas and Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Much has been said with strong con- 
viction, and numerous columns have been 
written, regarding the physical things 
persons may do in 
assisting the Per- 
fect Shipping cam- 
paign. The follow- 
ing few lines will 
bear more on the 
principle or ideal 
which actuates per- 
sons to do some- 
thing out of the 
ordinary to lessen 
the evil in business 
that arises from the 
loss and damage to 
goods in transpor- 
tation. 

Since time imme- 
morial, men and women have dedicated 
their hearts and best thoughts to the 
establishment of various types of ideals 
and principles. Some have striven to 
attain benefits for mankind in general. 
Others have worked to aid or uplift a 
given cause or group, or perhaps their 
profession. In thinking of the Perfect 
Shipping program, what is more con- 
structive than for all concerned in the 


F. A. Doebber 


transportation of goods to unite their 
hearts in the successful development of a 
sound program? Here we have no divi- 
sion of thought or purpose. All shippers 
and receivers and carriers (whether they 
be rail, motor, water, or air) should unite 
effort and work to the end of minimiz- 
ing transportation loss and damage and 
thus materially aiding business in gen- 
eral. 

Industrial traffic managers realize the 
importance of perfect shipping and 
should inculcate the ideal in the minds 
of all concerned with packing and ship- 
ping. Encouraging subordinate workers 
to make suggestions for improvement, 
and bestowing a “pat on the back” for a 
“job well done,” are stimulating in the 
furtherance of the idea. With a goal 
that is so productive of common good, 
and one that common sense dictates as 
so definitely necessary, how can one re- 
fuse to give it some time and attention? 
When the spirit of such a goal or ideal 
takes hold, then the correct physical 
application should automatically follow. 

Let us, therefore, dedicate ourselves to 
go a few steps farther on the way to 
perfect shipping. Honest application to 
a constructive purpose generally produces 
a rich reward. Won’t you do your part? 


ee) 


PROTECT AMERICAS 
> PRODUCTION 
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Lessons from the Military 


By Ray C. Sell 
President, Society of Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Engineers, and Traffic Direc- 
tor, Koehring Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The fact that there has been a defi- 
nite decline in the percentage of loss and 
damage claims filed over a period of two 
years is evidence of 
the fact that ship- 
pers realize more 
and more the im- 
portance of better 
preparation and 
packaging of their 
material. 

Shippers evi- 
dently have realized 
the need of perfect 
shipping and per- 
fect handling every 
day of the year in- 
stead of during only 
one month of the 
year. The training programs conducted 
by several of the carriers, as well as the 
work being done by several of the pack- 
aging groups, are beginning to bear fruit 
in the lowering of the number of loss 
and damage claims filed. 

Perfect shipping will become more 
necessary in the field of transportation 
as the military forces enter the picture 
and insist on their methods of prepara- 
tion and packaging of their material for 
end use. 

In making this statement it is not my 
desire to create an impression that ship- 
pers have been lax or careless, in the 
main, in the packaging of their material. 
All the military will do will be to super- 


Ray C. Sell 


THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON RAILROAD 
IS DOING ITS SHARE TOWARD MAKING 1951 


A PERFECT SHIPPING YEAR 


CAREFUL HANDLING AND DEPENDABLE CO-ORDINATED THROUGH FREIGHT SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


NEW ENGLAND AND THE SOUTH AND WEST 


AND 


MONTREAL—EASTERN CANADA AND THE SOUTH 
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Sauna RANSAS City 


Ey ery facility of modern transportation. at your disposal 
letype Service between all major terminals. 
@ intermediate dispatch Terminal Points 
j Eleven. fast Relay Services 


TERMINALS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
Phone Albany 4-1129 
AURORA, ILL. 
Phone Aurora 2-7674 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Phone Hancock 6-4180 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Phone Fairview 3137 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Phone REliance 5-0800 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Phone Endicott 1-7362 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Phone Market 8377 
JERSEY CITY 
DElaware 2-4402 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Phone Victor 7790 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Phone 4-2581 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Phone WOrth 4-4576 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phone Stevenson 4-1777 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone Stuart 1-1200 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Phone 5-0619 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Phone 2-5861 
WICHITA, KAN. 
Phone 7-5351 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Phone 7-4593 





ATND-STATES 


is} Hee Gaok tells how 


STATES FREIGHT LINES 


achieve ‘Perfect Shipping” for you 








FREIGHT LINES, Inc 


General Offices: 5200 S. PULASKI ROAD e CHICAGO 32, ILL. 


for your 
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Horder’s ‘World-Wide’ Traffic 
Forms . . Export and Domestic 


. . cover practically every traffic 
and shipping need. They are con- 
stantly revised and conform to the 
latest United States regulations and 
consular requirements. They are the 
authoritative line. 


Use the coupon below to request 
samples and prices. 


HORDER’S Inc. 


Founded 1901 
“Everything for the Office” 
231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone FR 2-6760 


- Horder’s, Inc. Dept. TW 351 
231 So. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send us samples and prices on the following traffic forms: 
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vise the job and insist on certain pre- 
cautionary measures in packaging that 
we, as shippers may not have deemed 
necessary. In other words, through the 
supervision of the military we will see a 
decided improvement in packaging. Even 
though such preparation for transporta- 
tion may prove to be less economical, it 
will eventually produce less and less need 
for the filing of loss and damage claims. 
We, as members of the Society of In- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Engineers, admit that we learned 
a great deal from the armed services 
during the last war; and we will incorpo- 
rate some of the practices now in the 
specifications in our civilian shipments. 


World War Il Lessons 
By Paul O. Vogt 


Vice-President for the Packaging Division, 

American Management Association, and 

Coordinator of Package Engineering and 

Development, General Electric Company, 
New York. 


For twenty years now, the packaging 
exposition sponsored by the American 
Management Association has been a 
market place for 
packaging, packing 
and shipping mate- 
rials, machinery, 
services and design. 
In all those years, 
the field has never 
been static. New 
materials, new 
methods, new ma- 
chinery, new ideas 
are the rule rather 
than the exceptions. 
Thus the impor- 
tance of taking this Paul O. Vogt 
annual look at all 
the new developments cannot be over- 
emphasized. 


We are again entering a period of 


' shortages and allocations. We will have 


to change our materials, our methods 
and techniques. But we have the ex- 
perience of World War II as a guide and 
the new developments since World War 
II to make our task easier. 


From 1940 to 1945, loss and damage 
claims paid out by the railroads jumped 
from $21 million to $79 million, an in- 
crease well above 200 per cent. In part, 
this was due to the greater volume of 
tonnage handled and the rise in prices; 
but I don’t believe we can attribute the 
entire increase to those causes alone. 
The plain fact is that we had to improvise 
as we went along, as the supplies of 
packaging materials tightened and we 
could no longer use tried and tested 
methods. At the same time, these sub- 
stitute packages were facing rougher 
handling, due to the enormous increase 
in freight and the dislocations of war- 
time. 

We in the industry think things are 
going to be much better, not only because 
the shortages and dislocations are not 
expected to be so acute as they were, but 
because we are planning ahead to a 
greater extent than was possible in 1940. 

From reports reaching me, many ex- 
hibitors have developed new methods of 
meeting material shortages, and will 
show the results of their researches at 
this year’s exposition. In addition, we 
hope, through the packaging conference, 
to be held April 17-19 in conjunction with 
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"Heart" of Scherer's safe and rapid flow 
shipments is the inside of the new load 
dock, Its 7,500 square feet assure fa 
operation. 
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ALONG THE SCHERER ROUTE! 


Forty years of trucking experience—and as many million miles—have fur- 
nished the know-how behind Scherer Freight Lines’ new Milwaukee terminal. 
Here, at 200 West Oklahoma Avenue, one may see the ultimate in building de- 
sign expressly constructed for CUSTOMER satisfaction and service. 


But, more important, the Milwaukee terminal is typical of Scherer think- 


r ing wherever Scherer trucks serve. These photos tell the story of reliable, 
daily service to thousands of shippers from Milwaukee . . . to Chicago . . . to 
of St. Louis, and the hundreds of points between. 
The Milwaukee terminal is only the first of a series of new terminals to 
x- be built by Scherer in a new million dollar building program. Second of the 
id new terminals is already under construction at St. Louis. : Pas eK 
ar Dial of the weighing scale is inside the m 
It’s another step forward by Scherer Freight Lines to give you ONLY office for convenience of reading. Note t 
se THE BEST! type (for tracing), and modern lighting . 
2d ceiling. 










Thermopane window in the rate 
department gives foremen and 
manager a clear view of the 
loading docks. 









Unusual feature is the outside weighing sc 


hich hel t d to th d f 
The loading dock's 23 doors face out on three sides je indie pn oe ee a OWN ee 
to accommodate the constant flow of shipments. 
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BULKBINDER 


STEEL RODS 

= ewer % ; stay put till 

BIG TANK, Bulkbinder ~ : the end of a 
braced for safe transit - ie eT gs meelong haul, 
and low cost loading so : 2° ; = thanks to Bulk- 
and unloading. — binder bracing. 


HEAVY MACHINERY, Bulk- 
binder bound and braced, 
tides a fast freight in per- 
fect safety. 


Where the load is heavy, there is no better way 
to assure safe arrival than to bind the product and 
brace the car the Bulkbinder way. The versatility 
of Bulkbinder Strapping Tools and the range 
of Bulkbinder strap and accessories give you 
the complete answer to all your heavy duty 
strapping problems. An A. J. Gerrard Strap 
Man will gladly discuss your problems / 
with you. Look him up now, in your 
local phone directory. 


@ The right combination for 
heavy duty strapping jobs. 
Sold outright, not leased. 


elbinder booklets 1950-HH. 


nd free, Bulkbinder uae ‘problem” 


oes hipping problem is (name of 


C0 Our packing-s 
product) 


Can we use the Bulkbinder on our product? 


Company a 


Name - 
Address 


Attention of 


« - % 
An eX 3 
A. Ny Gerrard & Co. 


1966 Hawthorne Court, Melrose Park, Ill. 
(Chicago Suburb) 
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the show, to bring to the industry au- 
thoritative information on the availabil- 
ity of the various packaging materials, 
the demands of the armed forces, and 
the programs leading companies have 
devised to meet today’s conditions. 


Handling, Packing Progress 


By John G. Bucuss 


President, The Materials Handling Institute, Inc., 
and Manager Steel Strapping Division 
Acme Steel Company, Chicago. 


The contribution to our economy over 
the years, as a result of projecting the 
theme of Perfect Shipping, can be 

measured in more 
than saved dollars. 
It has stimulated 
thought and action 
with men in indus- 
try and in our 
transportation sys- 
tems to provide bet- 
ter packaging and 
more careful and 
efficient methods of 
handling. This has 
saved time and ma- 
terials, the value of 
John G. Bucuss which cannot be re- 
covered when lost 
or damaged in transit. 


In these days of transition, with its 
shortages of materials and manpower, 
it will become increasingly important 
with all shippers to adopt improved 
packaging and handling methods and 
improved bracing of carload shipments 
further to reduce product loss and dam- 
age. 

This can be accomplished (1) through 
the use of shipping containers, skids, 
pallets or units of pack based on test 
performances; (2) through mechaniza- 
tion of handling equipment when and 
where possible, and (3) through the 
application of known successful methods 
of bracing ladings to be shipped in car- 
loads for safe arrival. 


Manufacturers of shipping containers, 
materials handling equipment and com- 
plementary products are always ready to 
make available engineering facilities to 
obtain the best in product protection for 
all shippers and transportation organiza- 
tions. 

There is a continued flow of tech- 
nological advantages from the research 
and engineering departments of all seg- 
ments of the materials handling industry 
to meet changing conditions. 

These mechanical improvements will 
be shown at the National Material Han- 
dling Exposition, at Chicago, April 30 
to May 4, 1951. 

To maintain and to continue progress 
in these respective fields presents a chal- 
lenge which will be met successfully by 
men who have the job to do. 

co + * 


“However carefully freight may be 
handled by the transportation com- 
panies, it is subject to certain hazards in 
transportation. Some of these come 
about by the very nature of the func- 
tion. For instance, it is entirely imprac- 
tical to load a truck or a freight car with 
a single layer of packages along its floor. 
The cartons, boxes or other packages 
must be stacked in tiers if we are to take 
advantage of car and truckload mini- 
mum weights, or, in the case of less- 
carload freight, if we are to get any- 
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see CHICAGO HEIcuTs 





Locate in Chicago Heights 
...and be “‘well-connected’’! 


Here is a city on the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad that deserves thorough 
investigation by any industry with a 
new plant to locate. In Chicago Heights, 
excellent industrial sites are available for 
future expansion, with shipping facili- 
ties to match. 

Chicago Heights is on the main line of 
the C & E I—and a C & EI subsidiary, 
the Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer 
Railroad, provides direct interchange 
with the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 


ON THE C& ET 


& Pacific; Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; and 
New York Central (Michigan Central). 
Only 25 miles from Chicago’s Loop, 
Chicago Heights enjoys the same rate 
advantages as Chicago and good serv- 
ice in connection with the Chicago 
switching district. 

For detailed information about indus- 
trial opportunities in Chicago Heights 
—or other strategic points on the C & EI 
—address Industrial Department, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, 332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4. 





CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 


Ship via C & EI for dependable freight handling and 
on-time deliveries through the great gateways of the 


Midwest— Chicago, Evansville, St. Louis, and Thebes. 


CHICAGO © 


L] VINCENNES 










SHIP ALASKA DIRECT 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS 


4 Gateways 


Los Angeles » San Francisco 


Portland + Seattle 


Ship direct by water and: 


WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 
int Princypal Cillies 
Dept. T-14 23 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


a._ > Calla 


1. SAVE on freight charges 
2. ELIMINATE transfer charges 
3. AVOID unnecessary handling 


OASTWISE LINE 


San Francisco 4, 150 Sansome Street 


Portland 5, Broadway-Oak Bidg., 
623 So. West Oak St. 


Los Angeles, Pier A, Long Beach 
Seattle 6, 3200 26th Ave., S.W. 
Anchorage, Alaska, 223 Central Building 


ANSWER: Right through the prin- 
cipal cities of Alabama to the Gulf of 
Mexico via JACK COLE "Dependable 
Transportation" 

Direct service between Indiana, Ohio, the 
eastern half of Illinois, the New York, 


N. Y. and Philadelphia, Pa. commercial 
zones and PRINCIPAL ALABAMACITIES. 


ERE IS A JACK COLE TERMINAL NEAR YOU 
Write for Brochure 


*K COLE CO., Inc. 


"Dependable Transportation" 
» P.O. Drawer 274 
mingham, Alabama 
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thing like efficiency out of our trans- 
portation facilities. ‘Thus, no matter 
how carefully and scientifically we stow 
our freight, every package is subjected 
to certain crushing forces from the 
weight of the packages above it. In the 
same way, even if we assume that the 
car or truck is handled with the utmost 
care, there are always the shocks of 
starting and stopping, and the vibrating 
and weaving motions in transit.”—Don 
L. Quinn, President, Quinn Box Testing 
Laboratory. 


Safe, Efficient Transport 
By Charles H. Vayo 


President, American Society of Traffic and 
Transportation, and General Traffic Manager, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Safe shipping means efficient trans- 
portation; and efficient transportation 
means moving goods promptly and with- 
out loss and dam- 
age. The American 
Society of Traffic 
and Transportation 
has as its objectives 
the elevating and 
testing of the quali- 
fications of traffic 
and transportation 
men. If the pos- 
session of the pre- 
determined quali- 
fications is to be of 
value to American 
industry, it must 
conduce to efficient 
transportation. 

It will thus be seen that prevention of 
loss and damage to freight comes under 
the direct interest of the society. The 
competent traffic man must not only 
know how to prepare his shipments to 
insure safe arrival, and the competent 
transportation man must not only know 
how to handle shipments en route to 
attain the same result, but both must be 
forward thinkers, alert to the discovery 
and development of means that can be 
put to use by men on both sides of trans- 
portation to reduce claims. 

Our interest in the subject is attested 
by questions used in the examinations 
of the society. In addition, our outlines 
of study are intended to make such 
aspirants “claim conscious,” and to imbue 
them with the idea that the competent 
man in transportation has a duty toward 
his industry, and toward industry gen- 
erally, so to think and act as to con- 
tribute toward good shipping. 

Attention to freight loss and damage 
prevention comes naturally to the so- 
ciety, because its foundations have been 
laid by a _ representative group of 
founders who constitute the very back- 
bone of traffic and transportation man- 
agement. These men have been selected 
for invitation to participate on the basis 
of their attainments and experience. 
They know the problem of freight loss 
and damage; they realize the importance 
in the American economy of reducing it 
to a minimum. They will see to it that 
the society will never overlook that im- 


portant phase of efficient transportation. 
oo a » 


Charles H. Vayo 


“These Perfect Shipping campaigns are 
good things. There is no doubt about 
that. The more conscious everyone con- 
cerned in.the problem becomes of his 
part in it and his ability to help solve it, 
the better things will be. But I sometimes 
wonder whether we hadn’t better find 
some way to shout it from the housetops 
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No Trouble 
At All... 











A special staff of the NEW HAVEN packaging and con- 


tainer engineers works hand-in-glove with John B. Careful. 






They shoot for trouble before it can start. Corrective 






measures and preventive action eliminate loss and dam- 










age. Our job is your goal . . . perfect shipping. 


The NEW HAVEN‘s most modern equipment, with Diesel- 


ized power and teletype car tracing, is a plus for you in 
























achieving fast, safe, dependable shipping service. You - ccnmiene 
Fon Paevennaw or Loss U 
may rest assured that it means “No Trouble At All” for JOWN 8. CAREFUL. Director 







er —ore 


you ... and with the NEW HAVEN it’s a matter of 


established routine and constant supervision. For fast 












service and careful handling . . . route your ship- 








ments 







VIA 


NEW HAVEN 


CONTACT THESE TRAFFIC AGENCIES FOR ROUTES, RATES AND SERVICE: 
General Freight Dept.—South Station, Boston 10, Mass. HUbbard 2-7800 
























ATLANTA 3, GA. HARTFORD 3, CONN. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

712 Healey Bldg. (WAlInut 2271) 190 Morgan St. (Tel. 2-6101) 44 Cottage St. (Tel. 6233) 
BRIDGEPORT 3, CONN. MANCHESTER, N. H. ' PRESQUE ISLE, ME. 

Water Street (Tel. 4-0161) 202 Lemay Bldg. (Tel. 5-8713) 284-A Main St. (Tel. 7891) 
BROCKTON 35, MASS. NEW HAVEN, CONN. PROVIDENCE ~ ee te 

104 Centre St. (Tel. 8083) Railroad Station (Tel. 5-0131) Union Station (DExter 1-5700) 
BUFFALO 3, N. Y. NEW LONDON, CONN. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

444 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. (CL. 3242) Union Station (Tel. 2-5324) 1815 Railway Exchange Bldg. (CE. 7289) 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. NEW YORK 54, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 5, CAL. 

327 So. LaSalle St. (HA 7-6632) 82 Willis Ave. (MOtt Haven 9-5000) 309 Monadnock Bldg. (YUkon 6-1025) 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 

1799 Union Commerce Bldg. (MAin 1-6993) 1138 Widener Bldg. (RI. 6-4790) 1694 Main St. (Tel. 4-4810) 
DETROIT 2, MICH. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. WATERBURY 35, CONN. 

3-220 General Motors Bldg. (TRinity 5-7373) 2522 Koppers Bldg. (AT. 1-5040) 45 Freight St. (Tel. 3-2151) 
FALL RIVER, MASS. PORTLAND 4, ME. WORCESTER 8, MASS. 





215 Academy Bldg. (Tel. 5-7421) 477 Congress St. (Tel. 3-3826) 43 Madison St. (Tel. 5-4311) 
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COORDINATION 


makes for 


Perfect 
Shipping! 


PACK 
PROPERLY 






REPUBLIC 


. .. and assure the on-time ar- 
rival of your shipments in perfect 
condition. For personalized pre- 
cision service geared to your 
needs, start your shipments on 
their way via the dependable 
route... 


ROUTE REPUBLIC 


ae iam, wasa""" ae 


REPUBLIC 


a ss ts tN it 


REPUBLIC 


CARLOADING & 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 










so that industry generally will become 
aware of it. If that can be done, the im- 
pulse for the best possible packing, for 
instance, will come from the top. And I 
don’t know a traffic manager in the busi- 
ness who wouldn’t dance with delight to 
get orders from the president of his firm 
to embark on a program intended to 
bring about the safest possible packing of 
his goods, regardless of the expense or 
trouble involved.”—KINsEy N. MERRITT, 
Vice-President, Traffic, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. 


Practical Cooperation 
By Arthur H. Gass 
Chairman, Car Service Division 
Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D. C. 


In the past 12 months, Loss and Dam- 
age Prevention Committees of the 13 
regional Shippers Advisory Boards have 
held some 40 regu- 
lar meetings, and 
also quite a few 
special meetings. In 
all such meetings, 
many national and 
local problems in 
connection with re- 
ducing the amount 
of loss and damage 
to freight are dock- 
eted and thorough- 
ly discussed by 
shipper and rail- 
road representatives 
present. In cases 
where it appears desirable, formal rec- 
ommendations are made to the Advisory 
Board general meetings for approval 
and are carried in the printed proceed- 
ings of the board meetings, thus securing 
wide publicity. 

Without doubt, the activities of such 
shipper prevention committees have 
helped greatly in last year’s lowered 
losses. Of further help have been the 
efforts in other lines by sub-committees 
in special studies including freight house 
inspections, and attendance, when in- 
vited, at railroad meetings of employes. 


The officers and staff of the car service 
division have enjoyed and appreciated 
‘the opportunity of cooperating with 
Shipper Board prevention committees in 
all boards, and attending their meetings; 
and we have also benefited. In view of 
the present national emergency and the 
possibility of another -upturn in claim 
figures, we feel very confident from past 
experience that shipper committees will 
tackle the problem with even renewed 
vigor and will develop ways and means, 
perhaps some new approaches, to help 
railroads in the fight against an economic 
waste. 


Editorial Director’s Note: Since they prepared 
their articles for the Perfect Shipping issue of 
Traffic World changes have taken place in the 
status of several of the contributors. Mr. Rams- 
peck has been made chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission but has been granted a 
leave of absence by the Air Transport Associa- 
tion until June 30, 1952, as executive vice- 
president of the association. General Fleming 
was nominated to be ambassador to Costa Rica; 
Mr. Rentzel was nominated to succeed General 
Fleming as Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation; Mr. Nyrop was nominated to 
succeed Mr. Rentzel on the Civil Aeronautics 





Arthur H. Gass 





CARLOAD 


Weekly Service 


BOSTON, MASS.* 
PORT NEWARK, N. J. 


HOUSTON 


NEWTEX STEAMSHIP CORP. | 
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from New Orleans and Mobile 
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Now serving 59 Caribbean ports 
.. With sailings from North Atlantic, 


Gulf Ports and Canada; and 
calls at 17 Caribbean ports 
on northbound trips. 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


One Canal Street, New Orleans 12, La. 


Mathieson Bidg., Baltimore 2, Md. 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


621 Citizens Bank Blidg., Norfolk 10, Va. 


Offices in 22 principal cities 








THE TEXAS LINE 


LOWER RATES 


LESS CARLOAD |. ) 


Dependable | 


North Atlantic Ports 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Texas Ports 
BROWNSVILLE * 


52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


* Alternate weekly service 
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We Fight ubuatin 


FOR PERFECT SHIPPING 








@ Here is a combination that will reduce loss and damage. 
Proper packing, correct marking, accurate checking, careful 
handling, and secure loading are all essential parts of Perfect 
Shipping. BURLINGTON ROUTING completes the picture, 
because the entire Burlington organization is vitally interested 
in seeing to it that your shipments are transported swiftly 
and safely. 


Perfect Shipping is highly important to everyone, and 
is the goal toward which we constantly strive. 


BURLINGTON LINES - Severgauhere Weot 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
The Wichita Valley Railway 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 








New Unit Can Be Installed in Any 


Standard Box Car. Adjustable Steel Gates 


Hold Freight Snugly in Place. Saves 


Loading Time and Labor, 


Increases Productive Car Time. 
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Rail Car Device Compartmentizes Freight, 


Eliminates Shifting in Transit, and Dunnage 


A BRAND-NEW carrier weapon to 
combat the $90,000,000 annual freight 
loss and damage bill is the “Compart- 
mentizer” for railroad freight cars. An- 
nounced on the eve of the 1951 Perfect 
Shipping campaign the “Compartment- 
izer” is designed not only to produce 
damage-free shipments but to eliminate 
dunnage and save money and time for 
both carrier and shipper. 

The “Compartmentizer” is a device 
which prevents the shifting of freight 
in transit. 

The unit consists of pairs of adjustable 
steel gates—two pairs to a car—which 
are locked in place at ceiling, wall and 
floor. The gates can be placed in service 
position at any point between the door 
post and bolster, to divide the car into 
various compartments. The number of 
freight compartments in any box car will 
depend upon the number of gates in- 
stalled, but the standard installation will 
consist of two pairs of gates providing 
for three compartments. 

Each gate hangs from a trolley running 
the full length of the car. The gate re- 
mains in a vertical position whether it 
is closed, partially open, or in an open 
position folded against the wall. 

Two spuds at the pivot edge of each 


gate engage in holes located in metal 
keeper strips fastened to the car wall. 
The spuds automatically enter the holes 
when the gate is swung toward its closed 
position. Holes in the metal keeper 
strips on floor and ceiling, corresponding 
to the holes in the metal wall keeper 
strips, receive the vertical locking bars 
that are actuated by a handle mechanism 
on the gate. 

The holes are three inches apart, so 
that gates may be locked in position at 
any point, in three-inch increments. 
Vertical locking bars secure top and bot- 
tom edge members, while the spuds at 
the pivot edge secure the gate to the 
side wall when the gate is closed, thus 
providing firm quadruple locking. One 
man can easily place the gates in posi- 
tion, or unlock them and move them out 
of the way. 


May Be Staggered 


The locking bar mechanism can be 
sealed in the locked position with a con- 
ventional box car seal, providing theft- 
proof individual consignment of the 
freight in each compartment. 


Since the gates making up a pair are 
independent of each other, it is possible 


to stagger their locations, so that long 
commodities—such as rolled rugs, lino- 
leum, pipe, rods—can be loaded on one 
side of the car, while the gates on the 
other side can be arranged to retain 
smaller articles, such as barrels, boxes 
and cartons. This feature is a definite 
advantage in loading and shipping less- 
carload freight. 

Use of the “Compartmentizer” offers 
these substantial advantages to carriers 
and shippers, according to officials of 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, maker of the device: 

1. The “Compartmentizer” prevents the 
shifting of lading during transit, ma- 
terially reducing damage. 


2. It provides sealed compartments for 
partial shipments and reduces the possi- 
bility of loss by theft. 

3. There are no loose parts to remove, 
install, or lose; thus the devices differs 
from most lading apparatus. 

4. Because the “Compartmentizer” 
eliminates the need to install and re- 
move non-permanent dunnage and brac- 
ing devices, it results in significant sav- 
ings on labor and material costs. It per- 
mits the railroads to win back much 
tonnage lost to highway carriers. 
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PHANTOM VIEW 
P.S. COMPARTMENTIZER 





Steel gates hang from trolleys, adjust to divide the car into various freight compartments. Use of 
the gates is designed to produce damage-free shipments, to eliminate dunnage, to save time and 
money for shipper and carrier. The phantom view above of the Pullman-Standard Compartmentizer, 
shows the metal keeper strips on floor, walls and ceiling which hold the adjustable steel gates in 
place, to prevent shifting of the freight in transit. Spuds at the pivot edge of each gate (photo at 
left) engage in holes located in metal strips fastened to the car wall. The spuds, lower one shown, 
automatically enter the holes when the gate is swung toward its closed position. Holes in the metal 
keeper strips on floor (photo at right) and ceiling receive the vertical locking bars that are actuated 


by a handle on the gate. 


5. More rapid loading and unloading 
of railroad cars, made possible by the 
“Compartmentizer,” results in more effi- 
cient car use, increases productive car 
time, shortens turn-around time. 


6. Because cars equipped with the 
“Compartmentizer” can be used for 
shipping many different types of freight, 
the need for many special-purpose cars 
now in use will be reduced or eliminated. 

7. During loading and unloading, the 
gates may be folded out of the way 
against the side walls, and do not inter- 
fere with freight handling equipment. 

8. One man can easily move the gates 
to any desired position in the car, and 
lock them in place. 


The Compartmentizers can be installed in any standard box car. 


9. The gates store compactly in the 
ends of the car, each pair taking ~ up 
only 4.25 inches. 

10. The device may be installed in any 
standard box car. It converts every 
freight car into an efficient and time- 
saving carrier for carrying freight from 
origin to destination, without damage 
and without dunnage costs. 


How ‘Compartmentizer’ Works 


With the gates folded open towards 
the doorway, the freight is loaded in the 
end of the car. When the desired load 
has been stowed, the gates are moved 
tightly against the load (adjustable 
within a three-inch limit), to hold the 
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freight immovable. The gates are se- 
cured and sealed to assure that: the 
lading will be undisturbed until it arrives 
at destination. 

The other end of the car is similarly 
loaded. Then the third, or center com- 
partment, is loaded. Speedy, simple, 
easy to use, the “Compartmentizer” is 
said to offer savings, and a dependable 
guard against freight loss and damage, 
to both carriers and shippers. 


Available to Carrier 


The “Compartmentizers” are offered to 
railroads in any of three ways: 

1. They can be installed in new Pull- 
man-Standard box cars now on order or 
to be ordered. 

2. The “Compartmentizer” may be pur- 
chased as a “package” for installation by 
the railroad in its own car shop, or in 
other car builders’ shops. 

3. Most present box cars can be 
equipped with “Compartmentizers” in the 
Pullman-Standard shops. 


Device Is Tested 


For test purposes, early models of the 
“Compartmentizer” were installed in two 
refrigerator cars, which were subjected 
to a series of ten impacts at coupling 
speeds of 6 m.p.h. The tests proved the 
device to be very effective in protecting 
lading. 

The loaded cars were then shipped 
from Indiana to Spokane, Wash. Even 
though the freight had been subjected 
to the series of impact tests, damage 
to lading was negligible. 


Experiments and tests furnished data 
which permitted refinement of the design, 
increased its capacity to withstand im- 
pacts, and adapted the device for mass 
production. 


Shippers such as Stokeley Foods, Inc., 
Indianapolis, and Gerber Products Co., 
Fremont, Mich., have made many ship- 
ments protected with Compartmentizers. 
Reports from consignees showed no 


' damage. 


Use in Stop-Off Cars 


One of the indicated uses for the 
“Compartmentizer” is in guarding ship- 
ments in stop-off cars. Much damage 
to freight in stop-off cars has been 
traced to the failure of intermediate 
consignees to level off the load. With the 
freight held snugly in compartments, 
with gates locked and sealed, this basic 
cause of freight damage is overcome at 
one stroke. 


With shipment for each consignee seg- 
regated and loaded behind gates, the 
possibility of one consignee’s unloading 
material destined for another is abol- 
ished, together with misunderstandings 
and claims for loss based upon such in- 
cidents. 

“Widespread use of the ‘Compartment- 
izer’ can save the nation’s railroads mil- 
lions of dollars annually on loss and 
damage claims,” declares a spokesman 
for Pullman-Standard. “This device, be- 
cause of its flexibility and the fact that 
it can be installed in any standard box 
car, is going to permit the railroads to 
regain a lot of tonnage lost in past years 
to the trucks. 


“Shippers who have studied and tested 
the ‘Compartmentizer’ appreciate the 
savings in loading time and in dunnage 
that it permits. It is practical, has no 
loose parts, and can be folded out of the 
way when not in use. It should over- 
come a lot of worries and trouble for 
both carrier and shipper.” 





















FASTENS TAGS, LABELS, 

PROTECTIVE LININGS... 
MORE SECURE FASTER 
WITH LESS EFFORT JI! 
























Tags and labels 
are attached Z 
in a jiffy. (B64 EZ . 


































Handy for fastening 
protective linings 
in close corners. 


One-hand operation 
permits freedom of 
other hand to hold 
material in place. 








MOREAND MORE... production men with 


a view towards solving these fastening problems 
in the cheapest, fastest and most efficient way, 
are finding that the Arrow Gun Tacker meets their 
requirements better than any other method. 

















Slightly Higher 
In The West and Canada 


Arrow Gun Tackers are self-feeding and load 
150 staples of 3 different sizes: 3/16", 4/16", or 
5/16" Cathe The Tacker operates with trigger- 
like action on the principle of double leverage. 
Easy action permits user to work at desired 
rapidity. 

“DON'T JUST FASTEN IT— ARROW-FASTEN IT" 


ESS For further information write to: 


SL MRrrow fasTener [0../Nc. 
BROOKLYN 6 NEW YORK 
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E.1.T.A. Admits Makers 
Of Gas-Powered Trucks; 
Group Changes Name 


The membership of the Electric Indus- 
trial Truck Association, at a special mem- 
bership meeting in Cleveland, O., voted to 
open the association’s membership to 
manufacturers of gas-powered industrial 
trucks and tractors. The E.I.T.A. further 
voted to change the name of the organi- 
zation to The Industrial Truck Associa- 
tion, effective immediately. ‘The asso- 
ciation will continue to maintain its 
headquarters at 3701 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia. 


One reason for bringing manufacturers 
—both of electric storage battery and 
gas-powered industrial trucks into one 
association was the belief that general 
industry could better be served, accord- 
ing to an announcement issued fol- 
lowing the meeting. Also, said associa- 
tion spokesmen, it was felt the broader 
group could provide a common source 
of information on the time-, cost-, and 
labor-saving potentialities of powered in- 
dustrial trucks. 


The newly named and expanded or- 
ganization will be served during the re- 
mainder of 1951 by the group of officers 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
E.I.T.A. held last December. These offi- 
cers are: President, C. B. Cook, vice- 
president and export manager, The El- 
well Parker Electric Co., Cleveland; vice- 
president, Elmer F. Twyman, Philadel- 
phia Division, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.; 
secretary-treasurer and managing direc- 
tor, William Van C. Brandt, Philadelphia. 
Members of the executive committee con- 
sist of Messrs. Cook and Twyman, and 
the following: M. W. Heinritz, vice- 
president, Gould-National Batteries, Inc., 
Trenton, N.J.; J. A. Baldinger, assistant 
general manager, Philadelphia Division, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., and Gordon J. 
Berry, vice-president, Electric Products 
Co., Cleveland. 





Branch Honored for 1950 
Low Claim Ratio Record 





In recognition of its outstanding 
achievement in cargo loss prevention in 
1950, establishing a new all-time low 
claim ratio of 0.18 per cent for the motor 
carrier industry, the Branch Motor Ex- 
press Co. has been awarded a bronze 
plaque by the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Companies. 

It was stated that the new figure of 
0.18 per cent for 1950 represented a re- 
duction of 25 per cent in the company’s 
loss and damage claim ratio as compared 
with 1949, and this reduction was ac- 
complished in the face of an increase in 
tonnage of 45.3 per cent and an increase 
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ATLAS VAN LINES, wc. 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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and Office Equipment and Office Equipment 


















The fact that industrial traffic managers are turning to Atlas Van Lines 
for moving the household goods of their employees and officials, as well as 
their company’s office equipment, is one of the reasons Atlas Van Lines is 
growing so rapidly. 

Today over 100 experienced and reliable Atlas Van Lines agents 


stand ready to serve you. 


The Atlas organization is closely knit to render any and every service, 
regardless of your moving problem. For efficiency, careful handling, good 
packing, for responsibility and thoroughness, let the Atlas Van Lines prove 
itself by handling all or any part of your moving jobs. 


Contact our general offices and we will refer you to our nearest local agent 





Telephone: Webster 9-2384 e Teletype: CG-200 
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in revenue of 32 per cent in the same 
period. The company has terminals in 
New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Reading and Allentown, and serves 
the industrial east. 

Shown in the photograph are, left to 
right, Meyer J. Butensky, executive vice- 
president of Branch; Dan Gusaeff, 
Branch claim agent; Fred Cardin, who 
presented the award for Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Companies; and Emanuel Bur- 
ten, treasurer of Branch. 


Standard ‘Repeat-O-Pak’ Paper 


Remarkable production records have 
been recorded by transportation com- 
panies who switched from flat sheet or 











roll carbon to “Repeat-O-Pak” floating 
carbon paper, says the Standard Mani- 
fold Co., manufacturer of “Repeat-O- 
Pak” floating carbon paper, in an an- 
nouncement describing the commodity as 
“the most efficient development in carbon 
paper for continuous forms typed on 
fanfold billing machines or typewriters 
equipped with special attachments.” 
The company said that one user, a 
trucking company, reported it was able 
to run about 2,500 eight-part forms with 
one complete loading of Repeat-O-Paks. 
It added that another trucking company 
“sets 3,600 8% by 6% five-part forms 
from one Pak.” It said the Repeat-O- 


Paks were manufactured to individual 
form specifications and were available in 
a wide variety of sizes and styles to fit 
any application. 





1. Rigid one-piece 

electroforged con- 
struction— easily 
installed. 


2. Serrated edge 
bearing bar and twisted 
cross bar. 


3. Sure footing under 
any weather conditions. 


4, Standard panels easily 
replaceable in case of 
wreck or accident. 


5. Running Boards, Brake 
Steps, Platforms for box 
and tank cars to suit your 
designs. 


For complete data. write for 
Bulletin 2328. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 
OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


2031 Farmers Bank Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Y BLAW-KNOX 


Electroforged” steel 
RUNNING BOARDS 
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Clark to Exhibit New Trucks 
At Materials Handling Show 


The Industrial Truck Division of the 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., has announced that the Fourth 
National Materials Handling Exposition 
to be held in the International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago, April 30 through May 
4, 1951, will mark the initial public show- 
ing of its new powered hand pallet trucks 
—the Hydro-Lift, gasoline-powered with 
hydraulic-motor drive, and the Electric- 
Lift, with electric power and electric- 
motor drive. It described these machines 
as unique “because in each the motor 
is mounted in the drive wheel.” 


The company said it had over-all ex- 
hibit space of almost 5,000 square feet 
and that while plans for the exhibit had 
not been finalized it would show from 
12 to 20 different pieces of equipment, 
among them at least three and perhaps 
more, additions to its expanding line of 
fork-lift trucks, industrial towing trac- 
tors and powered hand pallet trucks. 


Drivers’ Safety Awards 


Highway operators seeking prizes and 
awards for their safety campaigns or 
gifts for special customers should choose 
presents that “work every day and are 
used thousands of times each year,” ac- 
cording to Art Advertising Specialties, 
Arlington, Va. Among the products 
offered by it are a nationally known 
cigarette lighter and desk calendars. It 
has been appointed authorized distribu- 
tor for the Zippo Windproof Lighter with 
the safety emblem (1, 5, and 10-year 
pins) of the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc., attached thereon, for use 
as “Driver Awards.” 


Stop-Off Cars 


How to Load and Stow Freight in 
Stop-Off Cars, page 87. 





In order to keep the load from shifting in stop-off 
cars of Kellogg Cereals, these are braced as 
shown in the illustration. These lightweight 
anchor plates brackets are furnished by the 
Peyton Spur Cleat Company of Dallas, Texas, 
and enable a quick sturdy installation. 
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CLEMANS TRUCK LINE 
INCORPORATED 


OVERNIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 
Battle Creek, Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Three 
Rivers, Michigan; Elkhart, Indianapolis, Kokomo, La- 
Porte, Ragnespers Peru, Plymouth, Rochester, South 
Bend, ishawaka, Indiana; Louisville, Kentucky. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 815 E. Pennsylvania Ave. 
South Bend 23, Indiana 


SAFE—COURTEOUS—SERVICE 













SCHUMACHER MOTOR EXPRESS, INC. 
General Offices: 807 N. Oxford Ave. 
EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 







Serving Illinois, Minnesota and Wisconsin— 
Interstate—Intrastate 







TERMINALS: Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul 
WALTER SCHUMACHER, President 






SHIPPERS DISPATCH, INC. 


Overnite Service to and from 
Chicago, South Bend, Gary, La Porte, Michigan 
City, Elkhart, Mishawaka, Goshen, and Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., Detroit, Mich., Toledo, Cleveland, Elyria, Pt. 
Clinton, Akron, Bryan and Defiance, Ohio. 















General Offices: Box 298 South Bend, Ind. 







DIXIE OHIO EXPRESS CO. 
TERMINALS 










Akron, Atlanta, Birmingham, Buffalo, Canton, 

Cincinnati, Columbus, Chattanooga, Cleveland, 

Dalton, Dayton, Erie, Gadsden, Hamilton, Knoxville, 

Louisville, Mansfield, Middletown, Niagara Falls, 
Nashville, Rome, Springfield. 


General Office: 
237 Fountain Street, Akron, Ohio 













WOLVERINE EXPRESS, INC. 


B. F. Deyman, President 







Serving Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois 
General Offices: 701 Erie Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 


Offices and terminals at Cleveland, Toledo, Ohio; 
Chicago, Ill.; Traverse City, Manistee, Ludirigton, 
Whitehall, Muskegon, Grand Haven, Holland, 
Benton Harbor, So. Haven, Grand Rapids, Lansing, 
Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, Mich. 














BRODBECK TRUCKING CO. 


Serving between 

















South Bend, Mishawaka, Elkhart, Indiana, and 
Detroit, Michigan; Toledo, Ohio; Lansing, Mich- 
igan; Flint, Michigan; Pontiac, Willow Run, 
Michigan. 







General Offices at South Bend, Indiana 


WOOSTER EXPRESS, INC. 
Established 1918 
Executive Offices: 2921 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 
Serving Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, and Rhode Island 
TERMINALS 
Hartford, Springfield, Providence, New York City 
and Jersey City 
JOSEPH RAVALESE, President 












New England Motor Freight, Inc. 


Between N.Y., N.J., Conn., R.1., & Mass. 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSES 


Warehousing & Distributing 


Nathan Schwartz, Pres. 
Grove St. & Erie R.R. — Paterson, N. J. 
Sherwood 2-5967 x N. Y. Phone Chelsea 2-4466 
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Motor Transport 
Back 51 PERFECT 


{25) PROTECT AMERICAS to “Pp rotec 


s> PRODUCTION 









| ae JOHNNY CAREFUL, in his third appearance as 
the exponent of Perfect Shipping, the highway transpor- 
tation companies sponsoring this two page spread are 


heartily behind this 15th Perfect Shipping campaign. 


The Shippers Advisory Boards—sponsors of the Perfect 
Shipping campaigns—have chosen wisely the 1951 slogan of 


“Protecting America’s Production.” 


While the nation continues to be emerged in global conflict, 
the highway transportation companies shown here pledge them- 
selves to do everything within their power to minimize loss and 
damage to freight in transit, including both the essential defense 


tonnage, as well as the necessary civilian tonnage. 


The highway transportation companies know that in emer- 
gency—time of peril—the productive power of America takes 


on a new and greater significance, and that productive power 













FLEETWAYS, INC. 


OMAHA — DENVER — SALT LAKE — ALBUQUERQUE 
LOS ANGELES — SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago Phone SE. 8-2210 


Service to all points 
Nebraska—Colorado—Utah—W yoming—Idaho 
Nevada—California 


FLEETWAYS, INC. 


Through trailer service to the West Coast. 
2400 S. Loomis Chicago 


LIBERTY MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
INCORPORATED 


Executive Office: 1535 Patterson Plank Road 
Secaucus, New Jersey 



































Terminals: Pawtucket, R. I., Newark, N. J., 
Woodbridge, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Syracuse, 
N. Y., Rochester, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, 
lll., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Overnight Transportation Company 


Dependable Motor Transportation 
Richmond, Va. to Atlanta, Ga. thru the Carolinas 
















THE WESTERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


Serving Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and 


Pennsylvania 
aia or agg , J. C. DeVenne, J. W. DeVenne, 
ichmond — Danville — Raleigh — Durham i H i ; 
Greensboro — Winston-Salem — _ Charlotte President Vice President 
Spartanburg — Greenville General Offices: a By med 


PLEDGED TO SERVICE AND SAFETY 
Home Office—Richmond, Va. 


Offices in Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Buffalo, 
yo Syracuse, Utica, Cleveland, Elyria, Toledo, 
and Erie. 
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Americas Production 





HUBER & HUBER MOTOR EXPRESS 
Incorporated 
5330 S. Pulaski Rd. 


Connecting !ines serving all points in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

Daily Package & Refrigerator Service Between 
Chicago, Atlanta, Ga., Indianapolis, Ind., Middles- . 
boro, Lexington, Louisville, Ky., and Knoxville, 

Tenn. 


iGeneral Office: 8th & Kentucky Sts., Louisville, Ky 














THE MASON AND DIXON LINES, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: KINGSPORT, TENN. 
For Prompt Service Between 


EAST SOUTH 
N.Y.C. Readin Atlanta Knoxville 











and 













Newark Yor Rome Charlotte 
Philadelphia Scranton Chattanooga Greensboro 
Baltimore Roanoke Nashville Asheville 





WESTERN TRUCK LINES, LTD. 
DAILY SERVICE 
CALIFORNIA — ARIZONA — TEXAS — NEVADA 
GENERAL OFFICE 
2835 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 
R. Cantlay, President J. Tanzola, Sec’y-Treas. 


TERMINALS 
San Francisco, San Jose, Sacramento, Oakland, 
Fresno, Stockton, San Diego, Bishop, Lone Pine, 
Los Angeles, Blythe, Calif.; Reno, Nev.; El Paso, 
Texas; Phoenix, Tucson, Yuma, Ariz. 
“IN THE WEST SHIP WESTERN” 


ALL STATES FREIGHT, INC. 


J. C. ROACHE, President 
P. M. THOMAS, Exec. Vice-President 














has to be protected against waste of time, materials, manpower 







or finished goods. 









While highway transportation is a key factor in day to day 






American life, as well as 





a key factor in national General Offices: 1250 Kelley Ave., Akron, Ohio 


Other Offices in Principal Cities 
Serving Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, 


Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, Washington, D. C. 






defense activity, so are 








the trucking companies 


SERVICE TRANSPORT COMPANY 






shown here a key factor 





within their industry. 





30 Years 


Continuous Operation 






When you ship into the 
CHICAGO — KENOSHA — RACINE 





territories shown by the 





companies sponsoring this 





THE SANTA FE TRAIL TRANSPOR- 
TATION COMPANY 


General Offices: Broadway and English Sts. 
Wichita, Kansas 
Dependable Freight Service, serving Oklahoma, 


Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Texas 





spread, investigate the 






services offered and route 






your freight accordingly. 













GEORGIA HIGHWAY EXPRESS, INC. 


“Dependable Motor Express Service” 
Oldest and Finest Common Carrier Service in 
the Southwest 


General Office: 2090 Jonesboro Rd. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Terminals in Georgia: Atlanta, Cartersville, Cal- 
houn, Newnan, Columbus, Macon, LaGrange, 
Griffin, Thomaston, Rome, Dalton, Tifton, Valdosta. 
Terminals in Tennessee: Chattanooga. 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Trans-Continental Freight Service 
General Office: Denver 5, Colorado 

















CHICAGO EXPRESS, INC. 


Dependable Service 
BETWEEN 
The Eastern Seaboard 
AND 











The Middlewest 


Terminals in Principal Cities 
H. D. Gorman, Pres. 
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Terminals at: New York, Albany, Buffalo, Los 
Angeles, Phoenix, Pueblo, Seattle, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 







































“FOR SUPERIOR PERSONALIZED SERVICE” 


use 


NORTH BRADDOCK MOTOR LINES 


Pittsburgh, New Jersey & New York 
Connecticut, Rhode Island & Mass. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL PITTSBURGH TERMINAL 











HUSMANN & ROPER 
FREIGHT LINES, INC. 


General Office: 
1717 North Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri 


Tel. Chestnut 6568 


HEALZER CARTAGE COMPANY 


Serving Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri 
and Kansas 


J. W. HEALZER, President 




















= Marshall St. a ee a Terminals located in St. Louis, Mo 
Teletype Nov; Hob-2843 _ Teletype No." Po-825 Centralia, IIL, Louisville, Ky., Conard ion Geena: Wty Me 
hone No.: Ho-4-4000 Telephone No.: Br-1-2748 an incinnati, . P ; : : 
Woi-5791 Cente onl iden ees wile we to Offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Kansas City, 


“Sammy Bartoletta”’ mid-west points. and Principal Kansas Points 
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It was natural for Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company to use 
aluminum tank cars. Long ago they found they could protect 
Why hydrogen peroxide from decomposition by using aluminum in 
their plants for tanks and other equipment. So they knew 
they could count on aluminum tank cars for safe shipment 


of this commodity. 
Like BECCO, shippers of many other valuable ladings 


choose aluminum tank cars for two reasons: 





J 
shi S NO DAMAGE TO LADINGS—Aluminum does not contami- | 
nate or discolor sensitive liquids, does not promote de- 
composition. | 


* 
hydrogen peroxide NO DAMAGE TO CARS—Many acids and other corrosive 
ladings have no effect on aluminum. Far less painting and 
s t k f maintenance required. 
in aii Ca rs 0 Although military needs may delay your purchase or lease of 
oy aluminum tank cars, wouldn’t it be worth while to get full ) 
Alcoa Aluminum information now? Ask your car builder. Or write ALUMINUM : 


CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 1819C Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


eS —- OU 
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LADINGS LIKE THESE ARE MOVING IN 
TANK CARS OF ALCOA ALUMINUM: 


Glycerin Naphthenic Acid Trichlorobenzene 

Formaldehyde Acetic Anhydride § Hydrogen Peroxide 
Nylon Salts Butyraldehyde Water White Rosin 
Fatty Acids Ammonium Nitrate Nitrogen Fertilizer 
Nitric Acid Oleic Acid Glacial Acetic Acid 
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Railroads Decide to Seek 
Rate Boost of 15 Per Cent 
Instead of 6 Per Cent 


Traffic officers of the nation’s rail- 
roads announced, late March 23, in 
Chicago, that the rail carriers would 
file with the Commission an amended 
application for a rail freight rate 
increase of 15 per cent, with certain 
exceptions. Filing of the amended 
application was expected momen- 
tarily at the Commission, March 27. 


The amended application, it was stated, 
would be a substitute for the petition 
filed last January 16, seeking an in- 
crease of 6 per cent and now pending 
before the Commission. The pending 
proceeding is identified as Ex Parte No. 
175, Increased Freight Rates, 1951. Car- 
rier officials said it was intended that 
the 15 per cent increase sought would 
be inclusive of the interim increases 
of 4 per cent in Eastern Territory, and 
of 2 per cent in Southern and Western 
Territory, authorized by the Commission 
March 12, effective April 4 (T.W., March 
Ty, DB. 17). 


Increased Costs 


Advancing wage rates under new con- 
tracts which provided automatic cost-of- 
living increases, and higher costs of ma- 
terials and supplies required the in- 
creased rates, railroad spokesmen said. 
It was estimated that these advances 
would increase operating costs $950 mil- 
lion dollars annually over previous esti- 
mates. The increased rates, it was esti- 
mated, would produce about 80 million 
dollars a month in additional revenues. 

Announcement of the decision to seek 
a 15 per cent increase followed a two-day 
meeting of traffic officers of eastern, 
southern and western lines and was made 
by John J. Fitzpatrick, New York, chair- 
man, Traffic Executives’ Association, 
Eastern Railroads; J. G. Kerr, Atlanta, 
chairman, Southern Freight Association, 
and W. H. Dana, Chicago, chairman, 
Executive Committee, Western Traffic 
Executive Committee. 


Exceptions Stated 


As in the original application, filed in 
January, the 15 per cent increases pro- 
posed generally are subject to maxi- 
mum advances on certain commodities 
in instances where 15 per cent amounts 
to more than the specified maximums. 

Exceptions provide for maximum in- 
creases of 10 cents a 100 pounds on sugar 
and lumber and 15 cents a 100 pounds on 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Specific increases on coal would be 23 
cents a net ton where the rate is $1.50 or 
less; 34 cents where the rate is between 
$1.51 and $2.25, and 50 cents if the rate 
is $2.26 or more. 
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Four Temporary Truck Mail Routes 
Authorized by P.O. in New England 


$120,000 Is Estimated Annual Saving by Diverting Mail from Railroads 
To Trucks, Between Boston and Springfield, Mass., and Connecticut 
And Maine Points, and Between Two Connecticut Points. 


At the end of a week-long con- 
ference with postal superintendents, 
in which Post Office Department 
plans to divert to truck routes short- 
haul mail, involving an estimated 
$100,000,000 a year payment to the 
railroads were discussed, a postal 
official said that four new truck mail 
routes in New England had been au- 
thorized on a temporary basis. 


The diversion policy was announced in 
February (T.W., Feb. 24, p. 21, March 24, 
p:. 13). 

Assistant Postmaster General John M. 
Redding said that the four routes in 
temporary operation would result in an 
estimated saving in mail transportation 
costs of $120,000 a year. He said the 
estimate was based on the difference 
between the cost of transporting the 
mail by truck, and rail mail pay based 
on the Post Office Department’s recom- 
mendations to the Commission. He said 
the truck routes would go into operation 
shortly. 

That recommendation is that, from 
January 1, 1951, railroads be granted 
rates 38 per cent above those in effect 
in February, 1947, when the rails asked 
a 45 per cent increase in No. 9200, Rail- 
way Mail Pay, later revised upward to 
95 per cent. After lengthy hearings, 
and field studies, the railroads and the 
Post Office Department reached a stipu- 
lation by which the railroads were 
granted an increase in mail pay of about 
48 per cent for the period from February 
19, 1947, to December 31, 1950. Mr. 
Redding said that, for the period from 
January 1, 1951, the railroads were ask- 
ing an increase of about 116 per cent 
over the 1947 rates. The stipulation also 
contained provision for separation of 
line-haul charges from terminal charges 
beginning with January 1. 


Routes Authorized 

He described the four temporary truck 
mail routes in New England, for which 
he said term bids would be asked shortly, 
as follows: 

Springfield, Mass., to Waterbury, Conn., 
with an estimated cost saving of $40,000 
a@ year. 

Boston, Mass., and South Boston, to 
Lynn, and Salem, Mass., with an esti- 
mated saving of $50,000. 

Boston and South Boston to Portland, 
Me., with an estimated saving of $20,000. 

Stamford, Conn., to New Canaan, 
Conn., estimated saving, $10,000. 


Mr. Redding stressed the fact that the 
savings were estimates, in some instances 
not completely broken down by the local 
postal officials who made the calcula- 
tions. He said that the indicated an- 
nual savings on those routes were based 
“on the lowest figure we feel likely to 
be applied in the new rate structure that 
the Commission is expected to hand down 
in July.” He observed that the rate 
order would be retroactive to January 
1, “so we are paying those rates now.” 

The four routes, Mr. Redding said, had 
been under consideration for several 
years. He added that there was “quite 
a bulk of mail” moving, especially from 
Boston to Lynn, amounting to several 
cars a day. That meant, he said, that 
there would be “quite a number of indi- 
vidual truck runs,” and that “some will 
probably be running on a 24-hour basis.” 


Mr. Redding said authority had been 
given to install the service on a tempo- 
rary basis because it was the quickest 
way to “get the service into being.” 


“These are the first actual moves in 
our program to divert short-haul mail to 
expedite the service and cut costs,” said 
Mr. Redding. “This was caused by the 
new rate structure which provides a sep- 
arate line-haul and terminal charge, 
making the short-haul field quite expen- 
sive by rail. The routes should be oper- 
ating within 10 days to two weeks, and 
coincidentally we will prepare the adver- 
tisements for permanent service.” 


Mr. Redding said the authorized routes 
were terminal-to-terminal operations 
with no drop-offs between the terminals, 
and would involve mostly bulk mail be- 
tween the terminal points. 


He added that, on the longer routes, 
the mileage basis of payment was with- 
in the 25 to 30 cents a truck-mile esti- 
mated cost for the transportation of mail 
by truck which formed the basis of the 
policy to divert mail to the trucks on 
routes up to 200 miles. 

Mr. Redding said that the Post Office 
Department now had information from 
172 terminals showing the flow of mail 
for study in connection with the an- 
nounced policy of diversion. 


Terminal Costs 


He said that the information at hand 
indicated that 6.6 per cent of all termi- 
nal handling costs of the department, 
under its proposal for rates now before 
the Commission, was incurred within a 
25-mile radius of postal terminals; 7.8 
per cent in the 26-50-mile radius; 149 
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per cent in the 51-100-mile radius, and 
20.1 in the 101-200-mile radius. 

Applying the total of 49.4 per cent of 
terminal costs as incurred on mail 
traveling within a 200-mile radius of the 
postal terminals to a total daily termi- 
nal costs of $158,978, estimated on the 
basis of a one-day test, yielded $78,546 
as the daily saving, assuming that all the 
mail moving within a 200-mile radius of 
postal terminals was diverted to trucks. 
However, Mr. Redding said that the de- 
partment would be satisfied if it achieved 
a 50 per cent diversion from rail to 
trucks. 

In point of terminal costs, he listed 
the following terminals, starting with 
the one having the highest cost: New 
York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Washington, D.C., Springfield, 
Mass., Pittsburgh, Jersey, City, Harris- 
burg, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Albany, Atlanta, Indian- 
apolis, Milwaukee, Baltimore, and Co- 
lumbus, O. 

In its recommended scale filed with 
the Commission in No. 9200, Mr. Red- 
ding said, the Post Office Department 
had suggested a $30 terminal charge for 
loading, and a $30 charge for unloading 
railway mail, to apply from January 1. 
The department, he added, had since re- 
vised that to $35 for each operation. 
He said the figure suggested for loading 
sacks or outside parcels, was 8.2 cents 
each. He said the railroads asked for 
$70 a car for loading and $70 a car for 
unloading, and 16.8 cents a sack or out- 
side parcel. 


Line-Haul Costs 


To illustrate what he said was the ef- 
fect of high rail terminal charges on 
short-haul mail, Mr. Redding said that 
under the rail rate for a 60-foot car, it 
would pay, for a 1,000-mile haul, 50.6 
cents a mile. Under the department’s 
recommendations, he said, for a car 
traveling 1,000 miles, eliminating the 
round-trip provision, the department 
would pay 43 cents a mile. 


For a 200-mile haul, he said, under the 
department’s rate, the cost would be 64.4 
cents a car-mile; for 50 miles it would be 
$1.45 a car mile. 

Under the railroad proposal, if the 
Commission granted what the rails re- 
quested, said Mr. Redding, the cost of a 
25-mile rail haul for a car “could go as 
high as $5.11 a mile.” 

Mr. Redding also said that trucks could 
be used for hauling mail where the 
trucker had a heavy one-way movement 
and no movement, or only a light move- 
ment, in the reverse direction. 

In studying the use of trucks to haul 
the mail, he said, consideration was given 
to whether or not the roads to be used 
were all-weather roads, kept open all 
year. If not all-weather roads, he said, 
such routes would not be considered. 





Salzberg Memorial Lecture 


Richard C. Colton, vice-president of 
Lykes Bros. Co., Inc., New York City, 
general agents of Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co., has announced his acceptance of an 
invitation from Syracuse University to 
deliver the third annual Salzberg me- 
morial lecture in transportation engi- 
neering, jointly sponsored by the College 


of Business Administration and the Col- 
lege of Applied Science at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, New York, April 4. Mr. Colton’s 
subject will be “The United States 
Steamship Operator Today.” 

The Salzberg memorial fund for 
presentation of an annual lecture at the 
university was established in 1947 in 
memory of Murray M. Salzberg of New 
York City, late manager of the New York 
chain of short line railways and bus 
companies, to encourage “an integrated 
approach to training in the field of 
transportation engineering,” according 
to the university. 





Vore Succeeds Plowman 
As M.T.S. Director 


The Secretary of Defense, General 
Marshall, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Kenneth L. Vore, of Los An- 
geles, Calif., to be director of the Mili- 
tary Traffic Service in the Office of the 
Secretary. Mr. Vore took the oath of 
office March 23. 


Since October 15, 1950, Mr. Vore had 
served as a consultant to E. G. Plowman, 
whom he succeeds as director. Mr. Plow- 
man, who is on leave from his duties 
as a vice-president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, will continue to serve 
the Secretary of Defense as a special 
consultant in military traffic matters, ac- 
cording to the announcement. 

Until last October when he joined 
the Department of Defense, Mr. Vore 
had served as director of transportation 
for the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California where he 
majored in transportation and economics. 
In World War II he served as traffic 
manager for the Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation, and also taught traffic 
management under the war training pro- 
gram. 


Lacey Discusses Need for 
Perfect Shipping Campaign 


Conditions that, he said, made it in- 
cumbent on shippers and carriers alike 
to redouble their efforts to keep freight 
loss and damage to the minimum were 
discussed by Edward F. Lacey, executive 
secretary of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, in a circular to League 
members. 

“Each member of the League,” Mr. 
Lacey wrote, “should consider himself 
a key man in this undertaking (the 
fifteenth national campaign to promote 
perfect shipping) to reduce loss and 
damage, not only during the month of 
April but for every, month throughout 
the year. 

“There are no benefits to be derived 
from loss and damage in transportation. 
Shippers and carriers alike are vitally 
interested in adopting methods which 
will reduce this economic waste. The 
amounts paid by the carriers to claim- 
ants in loss and damage claims do not 
begin to reflect the actual loss to ship- 
pers and receivers. Goods lost or dam- 
aged in transit cause dissatisfied custom- 
ers; loss of prospective sales, and, during 
times of stress, the loss of scarce and 
strategic goods. 

“While the amount of loss and dam- 
age for 1950 is considerably less than for 
1949, nevertheless there is room for much 
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improvement. Present indications are 
that with the accelerated movement of 
goods as a result of the national defense 
program, and the growing shortage of 
competent manpower, the actual loss and 
damage for 1951 will exceed that for 
1950 unless immediate steps to curb this 
waste are taken by all.. .” 





Blanket Permit Allows 
Domestic Grain Storage 
At Ports to April 7 


The Defense Transport Administration 
has announced it has extended to April 
7 the provisions of its blanket temporary 
grain port handling permit of March 12, 
covering the storage of grain intended 
for domestic sale or use (T.W., March 17, 
p. 26). 


The blanket permit was issued under 
general order D.T.A.-2 of March 3, regu- 
lating and allocating the use of port 
facilities for bulk grain handling and 
storage. The permit authorizes the op- 
erator of a port terminal elevator to store 
and handle bulk grain for domestic sale 
or use in certain quantities and under 
certain conditions, and originally extend- 
ed to March 24. 

H. K. Osgood, Director of D.T.A.’s 
warehousing and storage division, ex- 
plained that applications for the storage 
and handling of domestic grain should 
be made as promptly as possible to the 
director, transportation and warehous- 
ing branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 





Canadian Parliament Gets 
Report of Harbors Board 


Special Correspondence from Ottawa, Canada 

According to the annual report of the 
National Harbors Board for 1950, filed in 
Parliament, traffic was high at Canada’s 
principal ports and the board enjoyed 
bigger revenues than usual. 

There was an increase of 37 per cent 
in foreign inbound cargo as compared 
with 1949 and a decrease of 16 per 
cent in foreign outbound cargo, mainly 
due to lower grain volume. 

Operating revenues of all units ad- 
ministered by the board totals $15,165,345, 
which meant an operating surplus of 
$6,490,339. After payment of fixed 
charges and adding to the reserve for 
replacements there was a net income 
deficit of $787,650. 

The number of vessel arrivals during 
the year was 47,154 an increase of 2,087 
over the previous year and their net 
registered tonnage totalled 37,115,589 an 
increase of 2,391,626. 

Information in the report concerning 
the harbors operated by the board in- 
cluded the following: 


Halifax had a 4 per cent increase in 
cargo tonnage and generally a good 
year, although the deficit on port oper- 
ations was bigger than in the previous 
year. 

At Saint John, cargo tonnage was down 
14 per cent from the year previous and 
the port had a $677,000 deficit. 


Chicoutimi reported increased traffic. 
Quebec had a good year with cargo 
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tonnage up 21 per cent over the preced- 
ing year. 

Three Rivers showed a 22 per cent 
increase in cargo tonnage and, after 
meeting all charges, showed a small in- 
come surplus. 

Montreal’s cargo tonnage was 15,316,- 
000, up 10 per cent from the previous 
year, and the port had an income surplus 
of $300,000. 


Churchill handled 36 vessel arrivals in 
its short navigation season, an increase 
of four over the previous, year, and ship- 
ped 6,700,000 bushels of grain. 

Vancouver handled 10,057,000 tons of 
cargo and had a surplus of $469,000. 





D.T.A.-1.C.C. Confer 
On Highway Activities 


In furtherance of the arrangement re- 
cently consummated between the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the De- 
fense Transport Administration under 
which the field staff of the I.C.C. Bureau 
of Motor Carriers will carry on the street 
and highway transport field work of 
D.T.A., Administrator James K. Knudson 
and members of his staff met in Wash- 
ington with officials of the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers and the District Directors 
of the Bureau of Motor Carriers (T.W., 
March 3, p. 22). 

The meeting was devoted largely to a 
discussion of the areas of activity in 
which the Bureau of Motor Carriers‘ 
field staffs will be called on to carry out 
D.T.A. functions along with their normal 
I.C.C. activities in preparation for vari- 
ous projects which D.T.A. will refer to 
the field organizations, it was announced. 





O.1.T. Issues Export Ruling 
To Protect Domestic Supply 


Shipments of certain commodities will 
not be licensed in quantities exceeding 
the normal commercial or civilian re- 
quirements of the importing country, or 
normal shipments to that country from 
U.S. sources, according to a ruling made 
by the Office of International Trade, U:S. 
Department of Commerce, announced in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 613. 


This policy, already in effect for such 
destinations as Hong Kong and Macao, 
the O.I:T. said, was being extended for 
such commodities and such other desti- 
nations as might be needed to protect 
the domestic supply and national secu- 
rity. 

Officials said that since the outbreak of 
the Korean war many countries had re- 
laxed their import controls to permit in- 
creased imports of U.S. goods, in antici- 
pation of possible shortages in the United 
States. As a result, it said, when such 
commodities as antibiotics, rubber tires, 
and radio tubes were brought under ex- 
port control for security reasons, O.I.T. 
found the quantities covered by license 
applications to be far in excess of pre- 
vious exports. To protect the domestic 
supply, and to prevent transshipment to 
unfreindly area, officials said it was nec- 
essary to license some commodities under 
“informal export quotas” based on pre- 
vious U.S. shipments and normal require- 
ments of the importing countries. In 
administering this policy, O.I.T. said it 
might find it necessary to license smaller 
quantities then were requested in license 


applications, or to return application 
without action, which applications might 
be resubmitted at a later date. 





Through Export Lading-Bill 
Request of N.I.T. League 
Rejected by Railroads 


Chairmen of eight railroad rate 
organizations have announced 
jointly, by a “disposition advice,” that 
they have decided against granting 
of a request by the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League for reestablish- 
ment of the practice of issuing 
through export bills of lading 
through Atlantic, south Florida and 
Gulf ports. 

The League’s request was the subject 
of a hearing in Chicago January 24 
(T.W., Jan. 27, p. 15; Feb. 3, p. 23, and 
March 10, p. 17). 

In the “disposition advice,’ dated March 
23, it was stated that “at meeting of the 
railroads in Chicago, Ill., March 21, 1951, 
very careful study was made of the testi- 
mony submitted and conclusion reached 
that the proposal of the shipping inter- 
est to restore the arrangement in ques- 
tion could not consistently be recom- 
mended.” Appended were the names of 
the following rate bureau chairmen: 


N. W. Hawkes, General Freight Traffic 
Committee — Eastern Railroads; R. G. 
Raasch, Illinois Freight Association; J. 
G. Kerr, Southern Freight Association; 
H. M. Engdahl, Southern Ports Foreign 
Freight Committee; W. F. Knobeloch, 
Southwestern Freight Bureau; H. N. 
Roberts, Texas-Louisiana Freight Bu- 
reau; W. H. Dana, Trans-Continental 
Freight Bureau, and G. A. Moller, West- 
ern Trunk Line Committee. 

At the Chicago hearing it was pointed 
out that through export bills of lading 
were presently in use on export traffic 
moving via west coast or Canadian ports. 
It was stated that, under the trans- 
portation act of 1920, all railroads had 
been under obligation to issue through 
export bills of lading where requested 
to do so, but that the transportation 


Guide to Military 
Traffic Agencies 


Publication in Traffic World of 
March 24, p. 21, of the “Functional 
Guide to Military Domestic Traf- 
fic Agencies,” compiled by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel M. A. Hoard, has 
resulted in the receipt of many 
requests for copies of the guide. 
To meet this demand Traffic World 
is publishing the guide in handy 
pocket folder form. To cover the 
cost of handling a charge of 10 
cents a copy will be made. Orders 
for copies should be sent to Cir- 
culation Director, Traffic World, 
815 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 
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act of 1940 made this practice permissive 
rather than mandatory. 

Issuance of the through export bills on 
shipments moving via Atlantic or Gulf 
ports was discontinued by the railroads 
before World War II. 

Witnesses for foreign freight forward- 
ers testified in opposition to the proposal 
at the Chicago hearing. The League, in 
its advocacy of the resumption of issu- 
ance of through export bills of lading by 
the railroads on traffic via Atlantic or 
Gulf ports, was supported by several 
witnesses for shippers and port interests. 





Southeast Shippers Board 
Sees Proof of Industrial 
Growth in Carloading Data 


Louis A Schwartz, general mana- 
ger of the New Orleans Traffic and 
Transportation Bureau, was elected 
chairman of the Southeast Shippers 
Advisory Board for its new business 
year at its meeting on March 22 in 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The, board also elected J. F. Moore, 
assistant traffic manager of the Savan- 
nah (Ga.) Traffic Bureau, as its vice 
general chairman, and chose C. A. Bari- 
nowski, vice-president of the Birming- 
ham Slag Co., as its general secretary. 

The board members were told that, 
despite interruptions in transportation 
service, carloadings in their territory 
in the first two months of 1951 were 
larger than for any similar period in 
the last 11 years, except 1947. A railroad 
spokesman stated, in support of his as- 
sertion that “the railroads of the south 
have kept faith with the progress of the 
south,” that in the last decade there 
had been an increase of 27 per cent in 
steel production in the territory and that 
in the same period there had been an 
increase of 26.6 per cent in aggregate 
carrying capacity of cars owned by 
southern district roads. 

Forty-one members, with shippers 
slightly outnumbering the railroad rep- 
resentatives, attended the meeting. The 
board formulated plans for its support 
of the April Perfect Shipping campaign, 
with Thomas E. Grady, manager of the 
Greater Miami Traffic Association, di- 
recting its participation in the cam- 
paign. 

Value of Shipper Boards 


Unanimously adopted by the board was 
the following resolution on “safeguarding 
efficient transportation,” offered by A. G. 
T. (Toby) Moore, traffic manager of the 
Southern Pine Association: 

“After taking complete stock of all 
possible cooperative measures to insure 
efficient transportation and adequate car 
supply, it was the consensus that the 
shippers advisory boards, embracing as 
they do railroads, shippers, and repre- 
sentatives of the federal government at 
the military level, constitute the most 
efficient and effective liaison of all inter- 
ests which past experience has proved 
to be the most capable of anticipating 
and solving transportation problems 
arising from time to time in national 
emergencies as well as in times of peace.” 

E. W. Coughlin, manager of the rail- 
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road relations section of the car service 
division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, presented information about the 
national rail transport situation. There- 
after the board adopted a resolution “de- 
ploring the curtailment of steel for 
freight cars by the National Production 
Authority,” entered a formal protest 
against such curtailment and asked its 
members to lend their individual efforts 
“toward correcting this serious breach 
in our national defense program.” 


James L. Cooke, newly elected chair- 
man of the board’s railroad transporta- 
tion committee, reported on a meeting 
held by his committee the preceding day. 
Topics discussed at that meeting, he 
said, included: Car supply; car service 
rules observance; special car orders; 
terminal delays; industrial failures; rel- 
ative merits of diesel operations; advan- 
tages of shuttle services; A.A.R. super- 
vision of military and port traffic; func- 
tions of Army and Navy; the Pullman 
Co.; Railway Express Agency; Southern 
Passenger Association, and the refrigera- 
tor car situation in Florida. 

A. V. Wiebel, president of the Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., spoke on 
the role of steel in progress of the south. 


Commendation for Southern Roads 


Observations made by those who at- 
tended a meeting of the board’s l.cl 
committee, according to Mr. Schwartz, 
who presided, were to the effect that the 
southeastern railroads were “on top of 
the lc. situation” and were “certainly 
alive to the necessity and value of han- 
dling l.cl business efficiently, expedi- 
tiously and safely.” 

In a summary of car efficiency activi- 
ties of the board it was stated the in- 
creased industrial detention, resulting 
from accumulations due to inventory- 
building, had been checked toward the 
close of 1950, had been renewed in the 
early part of 1951, and had been “forced 
into a second retreat,” but that an up- 
ward trend had been noted again in 
the last three weeks. 

John C. Sanford, traffic manager, Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co., Birmingham, 
general chairman of the board, presided 
and discussed car supply problems and 
efficient car utilization. 

Commodity committees predicted a net 
increase of 4.2 per cent in total car 
requirements for the second quarter of 
1951, as compared with the correspond- 
ing 1950 period, in the board’s territory. 
The largest decrease—15,185 cars, or 
20 per cent—was forecast for phosphate 
rock, because of allegedly “prohibitive” 
ocean rates on that commodity. Largest 
of the increases predicted was that for 
crushed stone, sand, gravel and slag— 
24,912 cars, or 15 per cent. The total 
estimate for the second quarter this 
year was 1,077,401 cars, as against actual 
loadings of 1,033,494 cars in the same 
1950 period. 


D.P.A. Grants Five Firms 
Tax Amortization Rights 


The Defense Transport Administration 
has announced that, on its reeommenda- 
tion, certificates of necessity covering 
accelerated tax amortization have been 
issued by the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration to five firms, and a direct 


government loan to one firm, engaged 
in transportation or related activities 
essential to the nation’s defense pro- 
gram. 

The applicants which have received 
certificates for tax amortization, the 
amount involved in each case, and the 
purposes for which the relief is requested, 
follow: Red Star Towing & Transport 
Co., New York City, $650,000 for barge 
and tugboat construction; Seaboard Air- 
line Railroad, Portsmouth, Va., $3,014,000 
for yard facilities; Rookwood Oil Termi- 
nals, Inc., Cincinnati, O., $100,817 for 
barge construction; New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad, Cleveland, O., $4,- 
889,548 for 45 diesel locomotives; and 
Marine Fuel Transfer Corp., New York 
City, $225,000 for tank barge construc- 
tion. 

The one loan was made to the Ameri- 
can Bus Lines, Inc., Chicago, Ill., for 
expansion of passenger bus facilities, 
$2,025,000, said the D.T.A. 


National Distillers to Hold 
Perfect Shipping Meeting 


Charles W. Braden, general traffic 
manager of National Distillers Products 
Corporation, New York, N.Y., has an- 
nounced that the corporation will hold 
its annual April “Perfect Shipping 
Month” meeting April 12 and 13 in Cin- 
cinnati, O. The annual dinner will be 
given at the Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati. 

At the corporation’s annual Perfect 
Shipping meetings, according to Mr. 
Braden, “we bring in the superintendent 
of carloading and his assistants at our 
various plants, also invite freight dam- 
age prevention officials of the A.A.R. and 
the major railroads. . . . On the first day 
we meet at our plant and at the morn- 
ing session re-examine our loading prac- 
tices, and load several so-called ‘test’ 
cars and which are specifically followed 
through to their respective destinations. 
The representatives of the carriers are 
present, also representatives of the con- 
tainer manufacturers. . .. At the morn- 
ing session on the second day, the dele- 
gates from each of our plants are re- 
quired to take the floor and express 
their views, etc.” 


A.M.A. Packaging Exposition 
And Conference April 17-20 


Approximately 15,000 representatives of 
packaging suppliers and users from the 
United States, Canada, and 29 foreign 
nations are expected to attend the 
twentieth national packaging exposition 
and conference, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Management Association, April 17- 
20, in the Atlantic City, N.J., auditorium. 

The conference on packaging, packing 
and shipping will be held concurrently 
with the exposition, April 17-19. 

Colonel John A. Way, chief, munitions 
board, packaging division, Office of Pro- 
curement Methods, will lead a panel 
discussion on objectives of the munitions 
board in the program of military pack- 
aging. Packaging experts from the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force will participate. 

On the morning of April 19 the session 
will be devoted to a discussion of de- 
velopments in packaging materials and 
techniques. Among thé speakers will be 
Robert de S. Couch, head, packaging re- 
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search, General Foods Corporation, Ho- 
boken, N.J., who will discuss new pack- 
aging materials, and A. M. Underhill, 
packaging engineer, General Electric Co., 
West Lynn, Mass., who will talk on “Re- 
ducing Product Damage through Better 
Shipping Protection.” 


Dates Set for Loading 
Seminars to Be Conducted 
Jointly by Military, A.A.R. 


Prevention of loss and damage to 
vital equipment and war material 
through the application of sound 
loading and bracing methods will be 


’ stressed at joint seminars for civilian 


and military traffic specialists to be 
held in six regional transportation 
centers, Kenneth L. Vore, director of 
Military Traffic Service, Department 
of Defense, announced March 27. 

Sponsored by M.TS. and conducted 
jointly by the departments of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, three-day 
seminars have been scheduled as follows: 
Oklahoma City, Tinker Air Force Base, 
April 4, 5, 6; Oakland, Calif., U. S. Naval 
Supply Center, April 10, 11, 12; Great 
Lakes, Ill., U. S. Naval Supply Depot, 
April 24, 25, 26; Atlanta, Ga., Fort Mc- 
Pherson, May 1, 2, 3; New York, N.Y., 
New York Port of Embarkation, May 7, 
8, 9 and Washington, D.C., Bolling Air 
Force Base, May 10, 11, 12. 

Personnel attending the course, includ- 
ing 25 civilian and military representa- 
tives of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
in each of the seminar areas, will be 
those directly responsible for the load- 
ing of military supplies or engaged in 
the training of such personnel, accord- 
ing to the announcement. On their 
return to their stations, it says, they 
will further instruct personnel engaged 
in movement of military freight. 


Goal of Seminars 


The principal goal of the seminars, 
Mr. Vore said, was to protect the na- 
tion’s resources by preventing loss and 
damage to vitally needed military equip- 
ment and supplies. He said, further, 
that when a shipment was lost or dam- 
aged, it must be replaced out of stocks 
that were often critical, so that it took 
not only more material, but additional 
time and expense to produce an article 
twice in order to make it available for 
use once. 


The seminars were developed by the 
Loading Rules Committee of M.T.S., un- 
der the chairmanship of Francis X. 
Dunleavy, assistant deputy director of 
M.T‘S., in cooperation with the A.AR. 


The seminars will be conducted at the 
selected military installations by a work- 
ing group of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, consisting of Lt. Col. M. A. Hoard, 
Office of the Chief of Transportation, 
Department of the Army; E. N. Jackson, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, De- 
partment of the Navy; Major Raymond 
Lytle, Transportation Division, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, and members of 
the A.A.R. staff headed by V. R. Haw- 
thorne and Edward J. Dahill. 


Among the subjects to be included in 
the seminars, according to the announce- 
ment, are the following: 1. Loading of 
open top cars; 2. Loading of closed type 
cars; 3. Bracing methods; 4. Empty pro- 
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jectile loading; 5. Loading of ammunition 
and dangerous articles; 6. Protection of 
machine tool shipments; and 7. Han- 
dling of specialized shipments. 





American U. Fifth Rail 
Institute Certificates 
Presented to 34 Graduates 


Graduation exercises, without for- 
mal addresses were held the night of 
March 22 for 34 students who had 
received instruction in the fifth rail 
transportation institute conducted 
by the American University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


The graduation ceremonies took place 
in the Army and Navy Club, with Dr. Paul 
F. Douglass, president of the American 
University, presiding and offering not- 
too-serious comments on the elements of 
success. 


The students expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of Dr. L. M. Homberger, 
director of the institute, by the presenta- 
tion of an informal scroll which, follow- 
ing the form of the certificates granted 
students at the end of the course, was 
entitled: “Certificate of Successful Com- 
pletion of Fifth Rail Transportation In- 
stitute.” 

As a more lasting mark of their re- 
spect, the students presented Dr. Hom- 
berger with a pen and pencil set. 
Presentation was made by M. Reynolds 
Sands, a student, of Alexandria, Va. 

The informality of the occasion was 
maintained by a humorous address on the 
future of the railroads from the com- 
muter’s point of view by James Patrick 
John Francis Xavier Ward, a student of 
American University, and by a brief mu- 
sical program offered by a university 
group. J. Wayne Russell, of Louisville, 
Ky., another student, was called on to 
read a humorous poem he had written 
about the institute. 


Certificate Awards 


Certificates for successful completion of 
the course were presented by Dr. Doug- 
lass to the following: 

Vance W. Bigelow, Allentown, Pa., per- 
sonnel assistant, Reading Co.; Captain 
Eugene J. Braun, Levittown, N.Y., Trans- 
portation Corps, U. S. Army; First Lt. 
Edward K. Burton, Hyattsville, Md., 
Office, Chief of Transportation, U. S. 
Army; Charles R. Cain, Aliquippa, Pa., 





supervisor, safety and training, general 
claim agent, Aliquippa & Southern; 
W. L. Cannady, Webster Groves, Mo., 
personnel officer, Frisco Railway; 
Mitchell Chertoff, Arlington, Va., Office 
Chief of Transportation, U. S. Army; 
Camillo A. D’Ambrosio, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
traffic manager, U. S. Army, New York 
Port of Embarkation; Frank F. Detzner, 
Calumet City, Ill., general clerk, New 
York Central; Captain Walter F. Dunn, 
Jr., Hilton Village, Va., Army Transpor- 
tation School, Fort Eustis, Va.; Vincent 
E. Durand,. Merrick, N.Y., traffic man- 
ager, U. S. Army, New York Port of Em- 
barkation; R. L. Edmonson, Tulsa, Okla., 
assistant superintendent, Frisco Rail- 
way; W. A. Faris, Roanoke, Va., as- 
sistant superintendent, car department, 
Norfolk & Western; Bryant R. Goodall, 
Winston-Salem, N.C., chief clerk to divi- 
sion freight agent, Norfolk & Western; 
Cc. L. Gravett, Jr., Roanoke, traveling 
agent, Norfolk & Western; James A. 
Greener, Denver, Colo., secretary to ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Denver & Rio 
Grande; Leonard B. Griffin, Marshall, 
Tex., trainmaster, Texas & Pacific. 


Robert R. Hicks, Denver, Colo., em- 
ployment supervisor, Denver & Rio 
Grande; A. L. Johnson, Niles, Mich., as- 
sistant trainmaster, New York Central; 
Salvatore A. LaCavera, Washington, 
D.C., clerk to train clerk, Washington 
Terminal Co.; Stephen J. Lameka, Oak- 
land, Calif., port transportation division, 
Oakland (Calif.) Army Base; Major 
John L. Lawson, principal instructor, 
transportation section, Transportation 
School, Fort Eustis; Lt. Col. Harry J. 
Lutz, Oakland, Calif., operations officer, 
port transportation division, San Fran- 
cisco Port of Embarkation, Oakland 
Army Base; M. A. McIntyre, Bakers- 
field, Calif., assistant superintendent, 
San Joaquin division, Southern Pacific; 
Clyde A. McLeod, Fort Scott, Kan., stu- 
dent apprentice (engineer), Frisco Rail- 
way. 

Captain Joseph P. Nevin, Jr. San 
Francisco, storage officer, Port Trans- 
portation division, U.S. Army, San Fran- 
cisco Port of Embarkation; David A. 
Pearson, Seattle, Wash., traffic manager, 
Department of the Army, Seattle Port of 
Embarkation; R. C. Pierce, Morrisville, 
Vt., superintendent, St. Johnsbury & La- 
Moille County Railroad; Major John W. 
Reid, Seattle, Wash., U.S. Army; Thomas 
E. Reynolds, Cleveland, O., transporta- 
tion inspector, New York Central system 
‘(Lines West); Herman J. Rucker, Wash- 
ington, D.C., commercial traffic man- 
ager, Bolling Air Force Base; J. Wayne 


Fifth Rail Institute Class of American University 
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Russell, Louisville, Ky., soliciting freight 
agent, Norfolk & Western; M. Reynolds 
Sands, Alexandria, Va., legal division, 
Office of Chief of Transportation, De- 
partment of the Army; Lt. Col. Dan L. 
Smith, Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
deputy port transportation officer, New 
York Port of Embarkation, U.S. Army; 
Major Jacob F. Wittler, Seattle, opera- 
tions officer, port transportation division, 
Seattle Port of Embarkation, U.S. Army. 


‘Old Timers’ Hold Annual — 
Meeting in Clearwater, Fla. 


Warren C. Kendall, consultant, rail- 
road division, Defense Transport Admin- 
istration, has written the following 
article on the eighth annual meeting of 
the “Old Timers”, or members of the 
“No Work, No Worry Club,” at Clear- 
water, Fla.: 

The eighth annual get-together of 
“Old Timers,” or as they prefer to con- 
stitute themselves, the “No Work, No 
Worry Club,” met for luncheon and sev- 
eral hours of good fellowship at the Grey 
Gull Inn, Clearwater, Fla., on Thursday, 
March 8. 

This gathering, inspired by George 
Hichborn, retired general traffic man- 
ager of the United States Rubber Co., 
has grown from the mere half dozen who 
met at his suggestion a few years ago 
until this year when over sixty retired 
industrial traffic officers and railroad 
executives joined in the period of re- 
union among old friends and associates. 


Newcomers this year included Charlie 
Buford, recently retired president of the 
Milwaukee; the Morris brothers, Bill and 
Jack, of Pittsburgh, who motored over 
from their winter hide-out in Miami to 
make sure that Weirton Steel and the 
Monongahela Connecting still main- 
tained a place in the sun; Bill Higgin- 
bottom, retired operating vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania; Alex Jack, recently 
retired G. T. M. of the Aluminum Co. of 
America; Ned Webster, of the Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass.; Ken 
Moore, still active for one more year with 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Detroit; not to mention several 
others who came this year for the first 
time, and who declare they will not miss 
another such affair. Lou Sprague, presi- 
dent of the M.&St. L. R.R., dropped by 
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long enough to have his picture taken 
with the group. 

Well over a hundred telegrams and 
letters were received from interested 
and perhaps envious friends and well- 
wishers from various parts of the coun- 
try, and their sentiments passed on to 
those assembled. This latter gesture was 
inspired in part through circular printed 
letters distributed by a prominent in- 
dustrial traffic executive in New York 
who prefers anonymity. 


The group is about evenly divided be- 
tween retired representatives of indus- 
try and the railroads, and the occasion 
provides an opportunity for those now 
sojourning in the west coast region of 
Florida during the winter season to re- 
new the friendships which have been 
made over the years. 

Mr. Hickborn announces that the next 
formal meeting of the “No Work, No 
Worry Club” will be held at the 1951 
rendezvous, the Grey Gull Inn at Clear- 
water, Fla., on Thursday, March 6, 1952. 





‘Cooperate or Face All-Out 
Battle,’ Mack President 


Tells Nation’s Railroads 


A plea for cooperation among all 
forms of transport for the sake of 
national security, coupled with a 
warning that, if the railroads did not 
cooperate “in this time of crisis,” the 
time had come for a showdown be- 
tween the motor transport industry 
and the railroads, was presented 
March 20 by E. D. Bransome, presi- 
dent of Mack Trucks, Inc. 


Mr. Bransome spoke at a luncheon 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, sponsored by the transportation 
section of the New York Board of Trade. 
Gerard M. McAllister, chairman, trans- 
portation section, presided. Floyd W. 
Jefferson, president of the New York 
Board of Trade, introduced Mr. Bran- 
some. 


If the railways insisted on continuing 
their “war against truck transport,” said 
Mr. Bransome, “it looks like the time 
has come for an all-out battle and not 
the continuation of a cold war.” 

The speaker praised the pioneering 
spirit and growth of the railroads, but 
asserted they were substituting propa- 
— for legitimate business competi- 
ion. 


The rail carriers, he charged, were 
“lobbying in almost every state for higher 
taxes of all kinds on highway users, 
higher gasoline taxes, higher license fees. 
They have even thought up a fancy 
gadget called a ton-mile yardstick that 
is only a device to raise taxes and to 
interfere with legitimate competition.” 

Mr. Bransome attributed current rail- 
way policy to the “phenomenal growth 
of trucking.” In 1950, he said, trucks 
carried three times the actual tonnage 
carried by railroads, waterways, airlines 
and pipeline systems together. 

Asserting that “national security rides 
on trucks and trucks ride on highways,” 
Mr. Bransome said that in seeking to 
restrict trucking by “arbitrary legisla- 





tion,” the railways were hitting defense 
work “smack on the nose.” 

Railroads, he said, must give up the 
notion that “their position in the na- 
tional economy was achieved by divine 
right.” 


“The first thing we must do now,” he 
said, “is to find a way to bring about 
a unified transportation system that is 
working in full cooperation for national 
defense. The trucking industry is ready 
to cooperate. But cooperation is a two- 
way street. It is no good to talk coop- 
eration as long as the railroads are ac- 
tive in every state of the union to raise 
taxes on trucks, to further increase the 
strangling and hampering restrictions on 
truck weights and lengths.” 





Steel Makers Told to Hold 
Up Action on ‘Duplicate’ 
Orders for Maintenance 


The National Production Authority, 
March 23, instructed steel producers 
to defer action, pending further 
notice, on maintenance, repair and 
operating supply orders for steel al- 
ready provided for in certain directed 
programs. 


Steel products: are being made avail- 
able in N.P.A.-approved programs for 
the maintenance, repair and operation of 
freight cars; repair and conversion of 
vessels; and manufacture of steel ship- 
ping containers. 

Tonnages of steel provided under these 
programs include quantities intended for 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies (M.R.O.), N.P.A. said. 

Steel producers were notified, there- 
fore, that no action need be taken in 
respect to DO-97 orders issued for appli- 
cation to steel mill products now sched- 
uled for shipment under the three pro- 
grams in March, April and May. 

Steel producers were instructed by 
telegram to report to N.P.A. any exces- 
sive quantities of steel products covered 
by DO-97 ratings scheduled for June for- 
warding, if quantities involved would 
cause serious dislocation of normal dis- 
tribution and production schedules. 

At N.P.A. it was explained that the 
DO-97 orders referred to were being 
placed by the transportation industry, 
and that the steel industry, already 
working under the allocation program, 
felt that the steel was already included 
in the allocation for those three months. 
Steel makers considered, therefore, that 
the DO-97 orders were calling for a 
duplication of the steel supplies already 
allocated for maintenance, repair and op- 
eration. 


Gulf Ports Association 


To Meet in Washington 


The Gulf Ports Association will hold 
its annual spring meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on April 11 and 12, H. Barton 
Lewis, of Tampa, president, has an- 
nounced. 

The association, with a membership 
of sixteen private ocean terminal opera- 
tors and the municipal and state port 
authorities in Florida, Alabama, Louis- 
iana, and Texas, has made its Washing- 
ton meeting an annual event since the 
beginning of the large United States 
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ocean shipping program for relief and 
rehabilitation throughout the world in 
1946. 


“Aside from business sessions during 
the two days, members will hold their 
usual two social affairs—a buffet dinner 
for Senators and members of the U. S. 
House of Representatives from the Gulf 
states, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioners, and members of the Federal 
Maritime Board on Wednesday night, 
April 11; and an informal reception and 
buffet for 450 government traffic and 
transportation officials and Washington 
representatives of railroad and steam- 
ship lines serving Gulf ports states on 
Thursday night, April 12,” says Mr. 
Lewis. 

“The Washington meeting, particu- 
larly the social affairs, is for the general 
purpose of emphasizing to government 
Officials, congressmen, and foreign pur- 
chasing missions the importance of the 
Gulf ports in the movement of water- 
borne commerce from and to _ the 
United States.” 

Members of the association include 
the ocean terminals in the cities of 
Tampa, Fla.; Mobile, Ala.; New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge and Lake Charles, La.; 
and Orange, Beaumont, Galveston, Texas 
City, Houston, Corpus Christi and 
Brownsville, Tex. 





Oil and Gas Well Traffic 


Men to Meet June 5-6 


The spring meeting of the Oil & Gas 
Well Supply Traffic Association will be 
held June 5 and 6 in the Hotel Statler, 
St. Louis, President F. R. Jones, traffic 
manager, Walworth Co., Inc., Kewanee, 
Ill, announces. The association, com- 
posed of traffic officials of the major oil 
well supply companies and of manufac- 
turers supplying the industry, was or- 
ganized in 1923 to consider rate, classi- 
fication and traffic matters of interest to 
the industry. 

Other officers of the association are: 
First vice-president, LeRoy J. Hackl, 
traffic manager, Ladish Co., Cudahy, 
Wis.; second vice-president, V. E. Mil- 
sark, traffic manager, Parkersburg Rig & 
Reel Co., Parkersburg, W.Va.; treasurer. 
Roy K. Hall, general traffic manager, Oil 
Well Supply Co., Dallas, and secretary. 
C. R. Gartrell, traffic manager, Continen- 
tal Supply Co., Dallas. 


Truck Body Builders Study 
Measures to Conserve Steel 


The use of wood as a substitute for 
steel wherever possible by truck body 
manufacturers has been recommended by 
the National Production Authority, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, as a means of 
conserving steel. 

Officials of the N.P.A., at a meeting 
with industry representatives in Wash- 
ington, D.C., said if a controlled ma- 
terials plan was put in operation the 
industry would be assured a definite 
allotment of steel but it was not likely 
that sufficient steel would be available to 
provide the industry with all it would 
normally require’ and it was necessary 
to make plans for saving steel now in 
order to keep production at the highest 
possible level. 

In addition to using wood as a substi- 
tute for steel, the N.P.A. recommended 
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that the industry take steps to simplify 
and standardize designs, to review pres- 
ent specifications for various types of 
trucks to determine whether they could 
safely be revised to make savings of steel, 
and that all available steel scrap be 
salvaged for shipment to smelters. It 
was agreed that work be started im- 
mediately on an industry program de- 
signed to conserve steel. 





U.S. Steel Division Issues 
Book of Traffic Studies 


The seventh annual edition of “Ad- 
dresses and Studies Pertaining to Traf- 
fic,” a 334-page collection of addresses 
and studies made in 1950 on various traf- 
fic and transportation subjects, has been 
issued by the traffic division, commercial 
department, United States Steel Co. The 
materials were selected and edited by G. 
Lloyd Wilson, research consultant to U.S. 
Steel. 

In a foreword, E. G. Plowman, vice- 
president, traffic, U.S. Steel, expresses 
the hope that readers of the volume may 
find it useful “as a summary of some 
of the significant factual and opinion 
data which appeared during 1950.” 

Included among the authors are a 
score of leading carrier and industrial 
traffic executives, and traffic educators, 
including George H. Shafer, general traf- 
fic manager, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.; 
John W. Barriger, president, Monon 
Railway; A. H. Schwietert, traffic direc- 
tor, Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry; Earl B. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent, director of traffic, General Mills, 
Inc.; F. B. Whitman, president, West- 
ern Pacific Railroad; C. R. Smith, presi- 
dent, American Airlines, Inc.; D. M. 
Morewood, assistant vice-president, traf- 
fic, U.S. Steel Corporation; A. E. 
Stoddard, president, Union Pacific Rail- 
road; E. F. Hamm, Jr., president, Traffic 
Service Corporation and publisher of 
TRAFFIC WORLD, and Commissioner James 
K. Knudson, administrator, Defense 
Transport Administration. 

Mr. Schwietert discusses traffic prob- 
lems in the midwest; Mr. Stoddard, his 
railroad experiences in Russia; Mr. 
Hamm, the value of traffic education, and 
Commissioner Knudson, the tasks of rail- 
roads and shippers in the present emer- 
gency. 


N.A.R.U.C. Convention 


The National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners will hold its 
1951 convention at the Francis Marion 
Hotel, Charleston, S.C., October 16 to 
19, inclusive. Previously, arrangements 
had been made to have the convention 
begin October 9 but hotel arrangements 
could not be made for that period. 





Wirebound Institute Graduates 


The wirebound shipping container in- 
dustry’s corps of scientifically trained 
“Wirebound Engineers” has been in- 
creased to over 350 by the graduation of 
82 registrants in the third class of the 
Wirebound Institute. 

The graduation exercises took place in 
February and early March at Chicago, 
Cincinnati, New York, Jacksonville, Fla., 
New Orleans, and Pasadena, Calif., the 
institute has announced. 


“The graduates received their cer- 
tificates as ‘Wirebound Engineers’ after 
completing the highly technical two- 
year training course in the designing, 
quality control, and laboratory testing of 
wirebound shipping containers of all 
types,” it said. 

“Certificates were awarded to those 
who successfully completed the 25 dif- 
ficult lessons in the course and per- 
sonally attended several regional clinics. 

“The Wirebound Box Manufacturers 
Association, which sponsored the unique 
industry-wide training program for the 
personnel of all manufacturers of wire- 
bound crates and boxes, voted at its last 
meeting to defer further enrollment in 
the Wirebound Institute because of the 
uncertainties caused by the international 
situation and the possibility that many 
younger members of the industry might 
be called to service while in the middle 
of their training.” 

In two previous classes, the Wirebound 
Institute had graduated over 275 “Wire- 
bound Engineers.” 





T-M-K Shippers Board 
Discusses Proposed Rule 


On Use of Containers 


The majority of members of the 
joint freight loss and damage pre- 
vention committee, Trans-Missouri- 
Kansas Shippers Board, expressed 
opposition to a proposed new Rule 52 
which would permit shippers to use 
containers not in conformity with 
Rule 41 in the national emergency, 
but would place liability for damage 
to the property, not caused by car- 
rier negligence, on the shippers. 


The board committee held its quar- 
terly meeting on the eve of the March 
22 board meeting in the Hotel DeSota, 
St. Louis. Members expressed fear that 
lowering of standard specifications for 
fiberboard shipping containers would re- 
sult in increased loss and damage and 
irritated customers. Second-hand con- 
tainers had led to unusual damage in 
the second World War, it was asserted. 
The committee made.no recommenda- 
tions to the board membership. Both 
carrier and shipper members pledged 
themselves to do their best under what- 
ever proposal might be approved. 

Loss and damage problems pertaining 
to grain shipments were discussed. Ship- 
pers charged there were many variances 
in weights among grain elevators, but 
agreed that causes of major losses could 
not be pinned down. Both the Santa 
Fe and Union Pacific were cited for the 
exceptionally close supervision given 
grain movements on their roads, and the 
resulting decrease in loss and damage in 
1950. Shippers agreed that the grain 
specialist employed by the freight claim 
division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, was “off to a good start,” and that 
the railroads nationally were progress- 
ing their claim loss analysis exten- 
sively. 

Leaving Car Doors Open 

Advantages and disadvantages of leav- 
ing freight car doors open on commod- 


ities not susceptible to theft were dis- 
cussed, and a motion adopted to refer 
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this subject to the national freight loss 
and damage committee. 


Discussing the assignment of much 
damage to the “unlocated loss and dam- 
age” category, shippers charged that 
most such cases were due to rough 
handling. A shipper of sewer pipe as- 
serted that bulges at both ends of cars 
caused damage to his commodity, and 
that such damage was listed in the “un- 
located” column whereas it was due to 
faulty construction or maintenance of 
the cars. Shippers urged that the rail- 
roads be more specific in their classifica- 
tion of the causes of freight loss and 
damage. 

It was announced that a new board 
committee had been set up to deal with 
the problem of concealed loss and dam- 
age. 

At the board’s March 22 luncheon ob- 
serving the April Perfect Shipping cam- 
paign, leaflets and posters, including the 
Johnny Careful leaflet, were distributed, 
and members were urged to display the 
posters in every shipping room and on 
every loading dock. April loss and dam- 
age prevention meetings had been sched- 
uled in St. Louis, Kansas City, Tulsa, 
and Topeka, it was reported, and similar 
meetings would be announced later for 
Wichita, Atchison, St. Joseph, Joplin 
and Springfield. 

Speaker at the March 22 luncheon was 
Arthur H. Schwietert, traffic director, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, and general chairman of the 
national perfect shipping campaign. 

Stephen Hirschmugl, chairman of the 
St. Louis freight loss and damage pre- 
vention committee, reported that the 
Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis had 
designated April 4 meeting as April Per- 
fect Shipping night, and that Mr. 
Hirschmugl would speak on freight claim 
prevention. 





Kiley, of Milwaukee, to 
Address Rail Medical Unit 


John P. Kiley, of Chicago, president of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad, will address a luncheon 
to be held in connection with the annual 
meeting of the medical and surgical sec- 
tion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, 
April 2. 

Among the reports to be presented at 
the meeting will be those on “Disability 
and Rehabilitation” by Dr. James K. 
Stack, of Chicago, chief surgeon of the 
Chicago and North Western Railway; 
“Railway Sanitation” by Dr. Robert M. 
Graham, of Chicago, director of the De- 
partment of Sanitation and Surgery of 
the Pullman Company, and “Fractures” 
by Dr. Duncan Eve, of Nashville, Tenn., 
chief surgeon of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and St. Louis Railway. 


Dr. Arthur R. Metz, of Chicago, chair- 
man of the section and chief surgeon of 
the Milwaukee Railroad, will preside. 


The A.A.R. medical and surgical sec- 
tion handles matters of health affecting 
railroad workers and railroad operations, 
and prepares recommended physical 
standards for railroad employes, partic- 
ularly for those concerned with the 
operation of trains. 
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INTERSTATE 


Rail Rate Revision, South to Ports, 
On Cotton Piece Goods, Not Approved 


1.C.C. Holds Proposal Would Prefer Pensacola and Other Key Ports 


To Prejudice of Panama City. Says Revision Makes Rates Generally 


Lower, Specially Through Key Ports. 


The Commission, division 2, has 
found not shown just and reasonable 
@ proposed general revision of rail- 
road rates on cotton piece goods and 
related articles from practically all 
mill points in Southern Territory to 
Gulf and south Atlantic ports, ex- 
tending from New Orleans, La. to 
Hampton Roads, Va., when for ex- 
port, coastwise, or intercoastal move- 
ment beyond. 


It says the proposed adjustment gen- 
erally provides reduced rates, particularly 
through so-called key port cities, but 
does not accord Panama City status as 
a key port city. 

It issued a report and order in I. and 
S. No. 5845, Cotton Piece Goods to Gulf 
and South Atlantic Ports, embracing 
Fourth Section Application No. 25309, 
Cotton Piece Goods from Southern Mill 
Points to Southern Ports. 

Effective April 25, on one day’s notice, 
the suspended schedules were ordered 
cancelled and the proceeding discontin- 
ued, without prejudice to the filing of 
new schedules that would afford Panama 
City, Fla., rates made on a basis com- 
parable to that accorded other key ports, 
particularly Pensacola, Fla. Fourth sec- 
tion relief in connection with the con- 
sidered rates was denied. 

The Commission quoted from its de- 
cision in Albany Port District Commis- 
sion v. Ahanapee & Western Railway Co., 
219 I.C.C. 151, in which it had found 
unduly prejudicial a rate situation in 
which carriers that controlled the rates 
to the north Atlantic ports had refused 
to give Albany, N.Y., a place in the port- 
rate adjustment. It then said: 

“The situation here presented is in es- 
sence the same as that dealt with in the 
foregoing proceeding. The record before 
us is clear that the schedules proposed 
would unduly prefer certain of the key 
ports, particularly Pensacola, and unduly 
prejudice the port of Panama City.” 


Schedules Filed 


The Commission said that by sched- 
ules filed to become effective September 
15, 1950, the respondent railroads (par- 
ties to Agent Spaninger’s tariff I.C.C. No. 
1190 and MF-I.C.C. No. 444) proposed 
certain changes in rates on cotton piece 
goods and related articles, any quantity, 


Fourth Section Relief Denied. 


from points in Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia to 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports when for 
export, coastwise, or intercoastal move- 
ment. 


On protest of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Panama City and the Atlanta & 
Saint Andrews Bay Railway, operation 
of the schedules was suspended until 
April 15, 1951. 

Support for the proposed adjustment 
was Offered, it said, by the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of South Carolina, West Point Manufac- 
turing Co., Reigel Textile Corporation, 
Avondale Mills, Bibb Manufacturing Co., 
Georgia-Alabama Textile Traffic Asso- 
ciation, Alabama Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, and the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 


Filing of the schedules was accom- 
panied by Fourth Section Application 
No. 25309, in which the respondent rail- 
roads asked for authority to establish 
and maintain the proposed rates without 
observing the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act. 


Railroad Proposal 


The Commission said the railroad’s 
proposed general rate revision included 
rates based on the K-2 scale of first class 
rates prescribed in the southern class 
rate revision. 


“Generally,” it said, “two scales of rates 
are proposed. One, designated, as the 
basic scale, is equivalent to 30 per cent 
of the first class rates and would apply 
generally to certain so-called key ports, 
including Pensacola, Fla., and Mobile, 
Ala. 
apply to ports other than so-called key 
ports, including Panama City, is ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the basic 
scale.” 

The Commission added, however, that 
whenever the 90 per cent basis was used 
it was subject to a limitation that the 
rates to another port, always a so-called 
key port, should be observed as minima. 
From certain origins in Alabama and 
Georgia on the lines of the Louisville & 
Nashville and the Southern railways, 
class rates, in lieu of the present com- 
modity rates, would apply to Panama 
City, it said. 


The other, which generally would’ 


“The protestants do not seek a rate 
parity with Pensacola or any other so- 
called key port,” said the Commission, 
“but insist that Panama City is entitled 
under the act to be classified as a key 
port in the proposed adjustment, and to 
have a parity with Pensacola as to the 
basis on which the proposed rates thereto 
are computed. They contend that the 
proposed rates from various origins in 
Alabama and Georgia would result in 
unreasonable and discriminatory treat- 
ment of Panama City and of shippers 
desiring to use that port.” 


Commodity Rates as Minima 


It said that in the proposed adjust- 
ment the commodity rates to Pensacola 
were observed as minima to Panama 
City, and added: 


“For example, from Birmingham to 
Pensacola, 251 miles, a basic scale rate 
of 55 cents is proposed. From Birming- 
ham to Panama City, 298 miles, a rate 
predicated on 90 per cent of the basic 
scale for that distance would be 52 cents, 
but the proposed rate is 55 cents, the 
same as to Pensacola. If the basic scale 
of rates were applied from Birmingham 
to Panama City, the rate would be 58 
cents. In this instance, the proposed 
rate to Panama City is 3 cents less than 
the basis which it seeks. It will be noted 
* * * however, that the proposed rate 
from Birmingham to Panama City would 
not apply over the L. & N. or the 
Southern. 

“From Geneva, Ala., the proposed ad- 
justment would result in substantially 
higher (class) rates to Panama City 
than to Pensacola. From other origins, 
where the distance to Panama City is 
less than to Pensacola, use of the basic 
scale would give Panama City lower 
rates than Pensacola. Thus, from Eu- 
faula, Ala., the proposed rate is 52 cents 
to Panama City, the same as to Pensa- 
cola, but if the basic scale were used to 
both ports, the rate to Panama City, 168 
miles, would be 46 cents and the rate to 
Pensacola, 233 miles, would remain the 
same as proposed. 


“Witness for the respondents testified 
that the reason no commodity rates 
were proposed from mill points on the 
L. & N. and the Southern in Alabama 
and northwestern Georgia was because 
the Bay Line, the only line serving Pan- 
ama City, insisted that Panama City be 
given a parity of rates with Pensacola, 
whereas the L. & N. and the Southern 
felt that from the excepted territory 
there was no justification for making 
rates to Panama City the same as to 
Pensacola. Generally speaking, export 
and coastwise rates to Pensacola and 
Mobile, except for short hauls, are the 
same to both parts, and such rates are 
lower than rates to Gulfport, Miss., and 
New Orleans, La. To both Mobile and 
Pensacola the L. & N. has a single-line 
haul from many of these origins and to 
Mobile the Southern has a single-line 
haul from origins on its line. From this 
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territory to Panama City a joint-line 
haul is required, the short-line route 
from some of the points embracing three 
or more carriers. To Gulfport, to which 
the L. & N. has a single-line haul from 
its origins, and to which the distances 
from points in Alabama on and west of 
the main line of the L. & N. are fairly 
comparable with the distances to Pan- 
ama City, higher export rates apply to 
Gulfport than to Mobile and Pensacola. 


No Attempt to Justify 


The Commission said the railroads did 
not attempt to justify the suspended 
schedules. Instead, it continued, they 
offered to establish commodity rates from 
various origins in Alabama and Georgia 
to Panama City. Referring to an ex- 
hibit attached to the report, reflecting 
that proposal, it said that specific rates 
were proposed from certain origins from 
which no commodity rates were proposed 
in the suspended schedules that would 
result in substantial reductions under the 
class rate bases. In some instances, it 
said, no change would be made in the 
rates under suspension; in others, in- 
creases ranging from 1 to 3 cents would 
occur. It said the rates suggested in this 
proposal were based on the short line dis- 
tances to Panama City, although the 
rates to other ports generally were based 
on so-called class rate distances, and 
where a mill point was not a base point 
in the class rate tariffs class rate dis- 
tances were computed from the class 
rate base point. 


Shippers Support Proposal 


Most of the shipper interests supported 
the proposed adjustment, said the Com- 
mission, and added: 


“Negotiations between shippers and 
the respondents for an adjustment in 
rates such as that here proposed have 
been in progress for many years. In the 
meantime, reductions have been made in 
certain rates in the general territory to 
meet truck competition, while no 
changes in rates have been made from 
alleged competitive origins. ‘The pro- 
posed adjustment generally provides re- 
duced rates, particularly through the 
key-port cities. Shipper representatives 
urge that because of long-pending nego- 
tiations the proposed adjustment should 
not be deferred. No shipper represen- 
tatives opposed the claim of Panama 
City for designation as a key port in the 
adjustment. Textile interests in Ala- 
bama and Georgia asserted that failure 
so to include Panama City in the ad- 
justment would discriminate against 
them from origin points in those states.” 

The Commission said that Panama 
City had a deep-water harbor, well pro- 
tected, and accessible to all ocean-going 
ships in general use in freight service in 
the Gulf of Mexico. It said the port fa- 
cilities were adequate for all existing and 
prospective commerce, with ample room 
for additional facilities. Ocean rates on 
the commodities considered in the in- 
stant case were the same from Panama 
City as from other competitive ports, 
such as Mobile and Pensacola, it said, 
adding that terminal charges at the 
ports were generally the same, or on 
comparable basis, although in some in- 
stances and for some services costs were 
lower at Pensacola than at Panama City. 


“Panama City’s geographical location 
offers natural advantages to a substan- 
tial portion of the origin territory here 
considered if, as a port, it is given the 
same rate basis as that used in com- 


puting rates to so-called key ports, such 
as Pensacola and Mobile,” said the Com- 
mission. 





L.P. Gas Motor Carrier 
With 22 Contracts Gets 
Contract Carrier Right 


A motor carrier having 22 con- 
tracts for the transportation of 
liquefied petroleum gases has been 
granted a permit as a contract car- 
rier by the Commission, division 5, 
over the opposition of rail protes- 
tants which contend that the opera- 
tions will be those of a common 
carrier. 


The action was by a report and order 
in MC-59673, Sub. 24, H. R. Ritter Truck- 
ing Co., Inc., Extension—Paulsboro, N.J., 
in which the Commission said that 
in the circumstances recited, where the 
number of contracts held resulted from 
a peculiar arrangement between the ap- 
plicant, of Paramus, N.J., and two pro- 
ducers primarily interested in the serv- 
ice, “that fact alone is not sufficient to 
negative what otherwise would be con- 
sidered a contract carrier undertaking.” 

Ritter Trucking was authorized to 
transport liquid petroleum gases, in bulk, 
in tank vehicles, from Bayway, Bayonne, 
and Newark, NJ., to points in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, except those in New York 
and Pennsylvania within 150 miles of 
Belleville, N.J., over irregular routes. 

Commissioner Cross, dissenting, re- 
ferred to the applicant’s contracts with 
22 individuals or firms engaged in the 
production, distribution or use of lique- 
fied petroleum gas. He added: 


“Within the territory to which it now 
proposes to operate it could, and doubt- 
less would, enter into similar contracts 
with many other individuals or firms. 
Although the proposed operation has 
some features consistent with contract 
carriage, on the facts of record I am of 
the opinion that the operation proposed 
is that of a common carrier. As such, 
holding of both a permit and a certificate 
would not be consistent with the public 
interest and the national transportation 
policy. I would deny the application, 
without prejudice to further considera- 
tion in the event the present contract 
carrier application is converted to com- 
mon carrier authority.” 


Railroad Position 


The Commission said the railroads 
argued that because of Ritter’s expressed 
willingness to serve all customers of two 
major producers Warren Petroleum Cor- 
poration, Newark, and Esso Standard Oil 
Co., Bayway, it was, in effect, holding 
itself out to provide service to the general 
public. 


Regardless of the fact that the appli- 
cant’s present service was performed un- 
der contracts with a number of inde- 
pendent distributors and consumers of 
liquefied gas, said the Commission, Ritter 
considered that its service was actually 
confined to meeting the transportation 
requirements of the two major producers 
only, and that it was not providing a 
service to the liquefied gas industry gen- 
erally. 


“It urges that the extended authority 
here involved is sought merely in order 
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to provide additional service for its 
present patrons and disclaims any inten- 
tion of adding to the total number of 
contracts held,” continued the Commis- 
sion. 


Craig Case Cited 


The Commission cited its decision dis- 
cussing the basic principles in determin- 
ing common and contract carriage, Craig 
Contract Carrier Application, 31 M.C.C. 
705, and said: 


“The ultimate test to be applied is, of 
course, the nature of the holding out to 
the public on the part of the carrier. In 
determining the nature of the carrier’s 
holding out, however, many factors must 
be considered, none of which may be said 
to be controlling under all circumstances. 
Clearly, we may not unquestionably ac- 
cept the carrier’s disclaimer of holding 
out as determinative of the question. 
Nor can the line of demarcation be 
drawn solely by resorting to strictly 
legalistic concepts of a public holding 
out, which test becomes less clear and 
positive as the scope of the physical 
operations is limited to certain specific 
commodities and certain classes of ship- 
pers. 


“In the Craig case the Commission 
found that the claim of a carrier to con- 
tract carrier status must be reinforced 
by emphasis on individuality and speci- 
alization of service. . . . the service here 
considered is a highly specialized one in- 
volving not only the use of special equip- 
ment but also the rendering of certain 
skilled personal services. If applicant’s 
service was rendered only under contract 
with the two major producers now 
served, there would be little doubt but 
that the operations would be those of a 
contract carrier by motor vehicle. The 
question is then presented as to what 
effect, if any, its present method of doing 
business has upon its status. 


“. . . in spite of its protestations to 
the contrary, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the extended service here proposed 
will necessitate the negotiation of addi- 
tional contracts. However, in the cir- 
cumstances here presented, where the 
number of contracts held is the result of 
the peculiar arrangement between appli- 
cant and the two producers primarily in- 
terested in the service, that fact alone is 
not sufficient to negative what otherwise 
would be considered a contract carrier 
undertaking. Further, applicant’s ex- 
pressed willingness to serve any person 
desiring the delivery of bulk gases within 
the scope of its authority is not without 
some limitations. It does not solicit new 
business and will contract only with cus- 
tomers of the two producers, and upon 
their recommendation. It will contract 
only with such customers of the produc- 
ers aS are in a position to receive bulk 
liquefied gases in substantial quantities 
with scheduled deliveries over an ex- 
tended period of time, and it is not in- 
terested in casual one-trip contracts. 
The contracts now held have been in 
effect for substantial periods of time, and 
applicant is not in the habit of adding 
or dropping contracts promiscuously.” 


Applicant Admonished 


The Commission admonished the ap- 
plicant that continued expansion of its 
business, under present arrangements, 
with addition of contracts with dis- 
tributors and consumers, might well jus- 
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tify re-examination of its status. It 
added: 

“In this connection, it is suggested that 
applicant give some consideration to the 
possibility of confining its contractual 
relations to the producers served, thus 
materially reducing the number of con- 
tracts held and providing a relationship 
with the producers more in line with the 
actual service rendered. Under the par- 
ticular circumstances here presented, the 
fact that the transportation costs are 
borne by the customers of the producers 
would not necessarily preclude the latter 
from contracting for the service per- 
formed, where the producers control the 
transportation. Compare Minnehan Con- 
tract Carrier Application, 26 M.C.C. 533 
(537) .” 


Strickland Rights Sale 
To Chief Freight Lines 
Authorized by I.C.C. 


On further hearing, the Commis- 
sion, division 4, has approved the 
purchase by Chief Freight Lines Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., of certain motor- 
carrier operating rights of Strickland 
Transportation Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., 
and acquisition by J. E. Stith, William 
M. Keller, and Lester Jenkins, also 
of Kansas City, of control of the 
rights through .the purchase. 


A report, and an order effective April 
27, were issued in MC-F-3883, J. E. Stith, 
et al—Control; The Chief Freight Lines 
Co.—Lease (Portion)—Strickland Trans- 
portation Co., Inc. 


The Commission dismissed the applica- 
tion insofar as it requested issuance of a 
certificate as a common carrier to Strick- 
land authorizing it to continue operations 
over two short segments of routes. It 
said that it had already found that a 
certificate should be issued to Strickland 
over these segments in MC-F-4579, W. O. 
Harrington—Purchase—East-West Ex- 
press, Inc., and (Portion)—Strickland 
Transportation Co., Inc., decided Jan- 
uary 9, 1951. It said this right would 
accrue to Chief by consummation of the 
instant transaction and it was unneces- 
sary to consider further Strickland’s re- 
quest for the certificate. 


Exercise of the purchase and control 
authority was conditioned on modifica- 
tion of the terms of the agreement be- 
tween the parties to provide for payment 
of a purchase price not exceeding $100,- 
000, reduced from $125,000, with interest 
not exceeding 4 per cent, payable over 
a period of not more than 8 years. 


The Commission said that in the prior 
report it withheld authority for Chief 
to lease for 10 years substantially the 
same rights which it now proposed to 
purchase mainly for the reason that it 
would not be consistent with the public 
interest to permit Strickland to exact 
revenue from ownership of rights granted 
to it, without bearing the responsibility 
attached to such ownership, for so long 
a period as 10 years. 

The Commission said that following 
consummation under the proposed pur- 
chase agreement, Chief would be obli- 


gated to pay $5,000 in cash, $95,000 under 
one note in equal monthly installments 
of $1,000 over 95 months, with interest 
at 6 per cent, a year as it accrued on un- 
paid balances, and a balance of $25,000, 
represented by a second note, at 6 per 
cent interest, on or before 8 years from 
date of approval. 


Under provisions of section 5(2) (e) of 
the interstate commerce act, it said, the 
Commission might not approve a trans- 
action that contemplated assumption of 
fixed charges unless it found that such 
assumption would not be inconsistent 
with the public interest. 


It said that considering the history 
of the operations, and the financial con- 
dition and earning prospects of Chief, the 
terms proposed could not, in its opinion, 
be found just and reasonable, and the 
assumption by Chief of the fixed charges 
involved would not be consistent with 
the public interest. 

It said that with reduction of the 
amount of the purchase price to $100,000, 
through elimination of the $25,000 note, 
with interest on the unpaid balances of 
the note for $95,000 not exceeding 4 per 
cent a year, the resulting fixed charges 
to be assumed by Chief would not be in- 
consistent with the public interest, and 
the modified terms might properly be 
approved. 


General Commodity Rights 
In Relation to Oilfield 
Areas Clarified by 1.C.C. 


The Commission, division 5, has held 
that it does not necessarily follow that 
because two carriers transporting house- 
hold goods and general commodities seek 
to transport certain oilfield commodities, 
they must necessarily have authority 
couched in terms similar to those of the 
oilfield haulers. 

It issued a report and order on peti- 
tion in MC-1872, Ashworth Transfer Co., 
Common Carrier Application, and em- 
braced proceedings, involving a dispute 
with respect to what commodities were 
authorized to be transported by certifi- 
cates previously issued in these cases. 

Embraced cases were MC-1872, Sub. 26. 
Ashworth Transfer Co., Extension—Oil- 
field Commodities; MC-29481 (renum- 
bered MC-109236), George A. Sims ana 
M. K. Sims, Common Carrier Applica- 
tion; and MC-109236, Sub. 2, Salt Lake 
Transfer Co., Extension—Oilfield Com- 
modities. 

The Commission said that by a petition 
dated August 7, 1947, certain motor car- 
riers sought clarification of certificate 
MC-1872, issued to Rulon C. Ashworth 
and others doing business as Ashworth 
Transfer Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
of certificate MC-29481, issued to George 
A. Sims and M. K. Sims, a partnership 
doing business as Salt Lake Transfer 
Co., of Salt Lake City. 

It said the petitioners requested the 
Commission to enter an order declaring 
that the certificates did not authorize 
the transportation of oilfield equipment, 
including stringing and picking up of 
pipe lines. 

The Commission said the petition was 
assigned for hearing together with the 
applications in MC-1872, Sub. 26, and 
MC-109326, Sub. 2. It said the applica- 
tions were filed primarily as a precau- 
tionary measure to protect any rights 
held by the carriers in the certificates 
regarding which clarification was sought. 
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It said the certificate in MC-1872 au- 
thorized transportation of household 
goods over irregular routes between Salt 
Lake City and points within 25 miles, 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 
points in Nevada and Wyoming, and in 
an Idaho area, also commodities requir- 
ing special handling and equipment. 


LC.C. Findings 


The Commission found in MC-1872, 
that the certificate issued January 5, 
1945, in authorizing transportation of 
the aforementioned commodities and es- 
pecially in authorizing transportation of 
commodities requiring special equipment 
and handling, and “in connection there- 
with, materials and supplies not of un- 
usual weight, bulk, or length, used or to 
be used in construction projects,” au- 
thorized the transportation of such com- 
modities as follows: 


“When used (a) in connection with 
the discovery, development, production, 
refining, manufacturing, processing, stor- 
age, transmission and distribution of 
natural gas and petroleum and their 
products and by-products, and (b) in 
connection with pipe lines, including the 
stringing and picking up of pipe, subject 
to the territorial limitations and other 
restrictions contained in said certificate.” 

It said the certificate issued in MC- 
29481 (renumbered MC-109326) author- 
ized transportation of general commodi- 
ties and other specified commodities be- 
tween points in Utah, Idaho, Nevada, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, and 
Arizona. 

The Commission found that the cer- 
tificate issued in that proceeding, au- 
thorizing transportation of the afore- 
mentioned commodities, and especially 
in authorizing transportation of com- 
modities of unusual size or weight, ma- 
chinery, boilers, pipe, storage tanks and 
parts therefor, structural steel, and con- 
tractors’ outfits and supplies requiring 
special equipment or rigging, authorized 
the transportation of such commodities 
when used in connection with oil fields 
and pipe lines as found in MC-1872. 

It found in MC-1872, Sub. 26, and 
MC-109236, Sub. 2, that Ashworth Trans- 
fer Co., and Salt Lake Transfer Co., re- 
spectively, had failed to establish that 
the proposed operations were required. 
The applications were denied. 


Mercer Case Cited 


“In our opinion,” said the Commission, 
“undue emphasis has been placed by all 
parties here concerned upon comparing 
the commodity descriptions . .. with 
those contained in the findings in the 
Mercer case [T. E. Mercer and G. E. 
Mercer, Extension—Oilfield Commodi- 
ties, 46 M.C.C. 845]. 

“It does not necessarily follow that 
because Ashworth Transfer and Salt 
Lake Transfer seek to transport certain 
oilfield commodities, that they must 
necessarily have authority couched in 
terms similar to that of the oilfield haul- 
ers. These carriers are authorized to 
transport certain commodities, and if 
such items are used in the oilfield in- 
dustry, it is clear that they may be trans- 
ported even though no mention is made 
in the certificates of their being used or 
useful in the oilfield industry. 

“For example, no one disputes that 
lumber specified in Ashworth Trans- 
fer’s certificate, may be transported even 
if it is at the time definitely intended 
for use in the oilfield industry. Likewise 
if a commodity is of unusual size or 
weight requiring special equipment and 
so within Ashworth’s authority, the fact 
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as to its final utilization is not perti- 
nent in determining whether the terms 
of the certificates in question have been 
exceeded. In some instances these cer- 
tificates may authorize a transportation 
service broader in scope than that con- 
tained in the Mercer description, and 
with respect to other commodities the 
authorization is much more limited.” 





Motor Finance Action 


Under its expedited procedure for han- 
dling motor finance proceeding, the Com- 
mission has issued two reports approving 
proposed transactions, in each case re- 
quiring objections to be filed with it in 
writing by April 12, and making its order 
effective April 27: 

MC-F-4715, Christian J. Ludwig II, 
and Norton C. Ludwig—Control; Christ- 
ian J. Ludwig Transportation Co.—Pur- 
chase—Mary K. Ludwig. Purchase by 
Christian J. Ludwig Transportation Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., of the operating 
rights and property of Mary K. Ludwig, 
dba Christian J. Ludwig, and acquisition 
of control of the rights by Christian J. 
Ludwig II, and Norton C. Ludwig, ap- 
proved, with condition. 


MC-F-4762, L. I. Payne—Control; 
Oklahoma Trailer Convoy, Inc.—Control 
and Merger—National Trailer Transport, 
Inc. Acquisition by Oklahoma Trailer 
Convoy, Inc., of Tulsa, Okla., of National 
Trailer Transport, Inc., of Long Beach, 
Calif., through purchase of capital stock, 
and merger of its operating rights and 
property into Oklahoma Trailer for own- 
ership, management, and operation, and 
acquisition of control of the rights and 
property by L. I. Payne, also of Tulsa, 
approved, with conditions. 


RAILROAD ABANDONMENTS 


T. & N. O. 


By a report and certificate in Finance 
No. 16604, Texas & New Orleans Rail- 
road Co. abandonment, the Commission, 
on further hearing, has affirmed a pre- 
vious report, dated May 12, 1950, and 
permitted abandonment by the T. & N. O. 
of its so-called Lampasas branch, ex- 
tending from a connection with appli- 
cant’s Austin-Llano line at Burnet to 
a connection with a line of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe., about 22.60 miles, 
in Burnet and Lampasas counties, Tex. 
On petition of the protestants, said the 
Commission, it had revoked the cer- 
tificate previously granted and reopened 
the proceeding for further hearing. The 
Commission found, among other things, 
that operation of the branch for the 
past 4 years had resulted in substantial 
out-of-pocket losses, which it said would 
probably be greater in the future; that 
large expenditures for rehabilitation and 
increased spending for normal mainte- 
nance must be made; and that none of 
the present shippers would be left with- 
out railroad service when the G. C. & 
S. F. purchased applicant’s facilities at 
Lampasas. 


Counsel for the protestants requested 
that official notice be taken of the Presi- 
dent’s executive order of August 25, 1950, 
under which the Secretary of the Army 
took possession of the railroads because 
of strike threats, said the Commission. 
It said counsel for the protestants argued 
that a representative of the President 


was a necessary party to the proceeding, 
and asked a postponement until “such 
person was made a party thereto,” or, 
in the alternative, that abandonment be 
postponed until control of the railroad 
reverted to its owners. 

The Commission said no provision of 
the executive order or directive of the 
Secretary of the Army removed man- 
agerial discretion of the railroads to 
initiate and prosecute in their own names 
applications for permission to abandon 
lines of railroad, or requiring consent 
of the Secretary of the Army. Had such 
been the intention, it said, such a limita- 
tion could have been included in the 
order along with requirements concern- 
ing receivership, etc. 


L.&N. E. 


The Commission, in a memorandum 
to the press, has announced approval 
in Finance No. 17221, Lehigh & New Eng- 
land Railroad Co., Abandonment, of 
abandonment by the applicant of opera- 
tions over a portion of its Nesquehoning 
branch, 3.192 miles, extending to the end 
of the branch at Nesquehoning, Pa. The 
applicant asked authority to remove 
1.808 miles of track and to retain the 
other portions of the line as yard track- 
age and sidings for use in connection 
with its other operations. 


COMMISSION MOTOR REPORTS 


An asterisk before the docket number 
means that the report will not be nrinted 
in full in the permanent series of motor 


carrier reports of the Commission. Mime- 
ographed copies of such reports in full 
may be obtained by prompt application 
to the Commission. 





* MC-17357, Sub. 13, McCoy Truck 
Lines, Inc., Waterloo, Ia., Extension— 
Engines and Castings. On recon- 
sideration, findings in prior report, de- 
cided July 25, 1950, reversed; certificate 
granted. (1) Rough iron engine cast- 
ings, and pallets used in connection with 
the transportation of engines and en- 
gine castings, from Charles City, Ia., to 
Waukesha, Wis., and (2) farm tractor 
engines and farm tractor parts, from 
Waukesha to Charles City, over irreg- 
ular routes. 

* MC-112030, Paul W. Wills, Dayton, 
O., Common Carrier. Certificate granted. 
Rock salt, in bulk, from Detroit, Mich., 
to points in O., over irregular routes. 

* MC-52641, Sub. 16, Ross Transit Co., 
Inc., Kokomo, Ind., Extension—Ports- 
mouth, O. Permit denied. Iron and 
steel articles from Portsmouth, O., and 
points in O. within 5 miles thereof, to 
points in Ind., Ia., Ill, and Mo., over 
irregular routes. 

* MC-110946, Sub. 1, Cherokee Bus 
Line, Tuscumbia, Ala.. Common Carrier. 
Certificate granted. Passengers, over a 
regular route, between Iuka, Miss., and 
Listerhill, Ala., and return, over a de- 
scribed route, serving all intermediate 
points. 

* MC-109844, Sub. 1, Salem County 
Coach Co., Penns Grove, N.J., Extension 
—Wilmington, Del., embracing Same, 
Sub. 3, Same, Extension—Salem, N.J. 
Certificates granted. Sub. 1: Passengers 
and their baggage, between Penns Grove 
and Wilmington, and return, over de- 
scribed routes, serving all intermediate 
points. Sub. 3: Passengers and their 
baggage between Salem and junction 
N.J. highway 44 and NJ. bridge ap- 
proach road, and return over highway 
44, serving all intermediate points. 
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* MC-30837, Sub. 114, Kenosha Auto 
Transport Corporation, Kenosha, Wis., 
Extension—South Dakota, embracing 
Same, Sub. 115, Same, Extension—West- 
ern Nebraska. Certificate denied in Sub. 
114; granted in Sub. 115. Sub. 114: Over 
irregular routes, automobiles, initial 
movements, truckaway, from Willow Run, 
Mich., to points in N.D. and S.D. Sub. 
115: Over irregular routes, automobiles, 
initial movements, truckaway, from Wil- 
low Run to points in Neb., except those 
on and east of U.S. highway 81 and on 
and south of U.S. highway 20. 


*MC-35396, Sub. 3, Arnold Ligon, dba 
Arnold Ligon Truck Line, Princeton, Ky., 
embracing MC-55828, Sub. 10, Mohawk 
Motor Lines, Inc., dba Wehby stem- 
Mohawk Lines, Nashville, Tenn.; Exten- 
sions — Calvert City, Ky. Certificate 
granted in MC-35396, Sub. 3; denied in 
MC-55828, Sub. 10. MC-35396, Sub. 3: 
Over regular routes, general commodi- 
ties, with exceptions, (1) between Kutta- 
wa, Ky., and junction U.S. highway 62 
and unnumbered county highway ap- 
proximately 5 miles southeast of Smith- 
land, Ky., and return, over a described 
route, serving all intermediate points, 
all off-route points within 3 miles of the 
aforementioned route, and serving junc- 
tion U.S. highway 62 and unnumbered 
county highway for purpose of joinder 
with authorized route between Paducah, 
Ky., and Evansville, Ind., (2) between 
Gilbertsville, Ky., and Paducah, and re- 
turn, over a described route, serving 
junction Ky. highway 95 and U‘S. high- 
way 68 as an intermediate point, and (3) 
between Calvert City, Ky., and junction 
Ky. highway 95 and U.S. highway 68, 
and return, over Ky. highway 95, serving 
no intermediate points. MC-55828, Sub. 
10: General commodities, with excep- 
tions, (1) between Louisville, Ky., and 
Calvert City, and return, over a described 
route; (2) between junction U.S. highway 
68 and Ky. highway 95 and Calvert City 
over Ky. highway 95, serving points 
within six miles of and including Calvert 
City as intermediate or off-route points. 


*MC-112205, Sub. 1, Leo G. Best, dba 
Best’s Transfer, Whiteville, N.C., Com- 
mon Carrier. Certificate granted, Com- 
missioner Cross dissenting in part. Over 
irregular routes, (1) finished lumber, ply- 
wood, and veneer, from Whiteville and 
Hallsboro, N.C., and points within 3 
miles of Whiteville and Hallsboro, to 
points in N.Y., NJ., Pa., and Md., (2) 
roofing, roofing materials, asbestos siding, 
and insulation materials, from Bound 
Brook, Mansville, and Newark, N.J., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to 
Whiteville, and (3) fertilizer from Wil- 
mington, N.C., and points within 3 miles 
of Wilmington, to points in S.C. within 
20 miles of Tabor City, N.C. 


* MC-102676, Sub. 1, Central Cab & 
Coach Co., Inc., Worecester, Mass., em- 
bracing MC-1940, Sub. 21, Trailways of 
New England, Inc., West Springfield, 
Mass.; Extensions—Hampton Beach, N.H. 
Certificates granted. MC-102675, Sub. 
1: Passengers and their baggage, in spe- 
cial operations, in round-trip service, 
season May 1-September 30, yearly, 
beginning and ending at Worcester, and 
extending to Hampton Beach, N.H., over 
a described regular route, with no pick- 
up or discharge of passengers en route. 
MC-1940, Sub. 21: Passengers and their 
baggage, (1) between Newburyport, Mass., 
and Hampton Beach, N.H., and return, 
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maces 


over a described route, serving no inter- 
mediate points, season May 15-Septem- 
ber 15, yearly, with restrictions, serving 
all intermediate points. 


* MC-112093, McDivitt & Sons Truck- 
ing, Windham, O., Common Carrier. 
Certificate denied. (1) Building mate- 
rials, other than those requiring dump 
vehicles, and (2) commodities requiring 
special vehicular equipment because of 
size or weight, between points in Portage 
county, O., on the one hand, and the 
other, points in Brooke, Hancock, and 
Ohio counties, W.Va., and those in Pa. on 
and west of U.S. highway 219, over ir- 
regular routes. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F.D. No. 17257, Northern 
Pacific Railway Co. Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates, granting authority to assume obliga- 
tion and liability as guarantor, in respect of 
not exceeding $6,900,000 of Northern Pacific 
Railway equipment trust of 1951 serial equip- 
ment-trust certificates, to be issued by the 
First National Bank of the City of New York, 
as trustee, and sold at 99.4016 and accrued 
dividends in connection with the procure- 
ment of certain equipment. Approved. 


MC-F-4639, Ray E. Thompson & Sons— 
Purchase (Portion)—L. Hinshaw (Charles H. 
Liner, Administrator). Purchase by Ray E., 
Blanche, Robert, Vivian, Walter, and Rita 
Thompson, dba Ray E. Thompson & Sons, 
Quincy, Ill., of certain operating rights of 
L. Hinshaw (Charles H. Liner, Administra- 
tor), dba Waupun Dray Line, Waupun, Wis., 
with conditions. S 7 

MC-F-4689, D. C. Messer—Control; Min- 
nesota Transit Lines, Inc.—Purchase—Win- 
nebago Lines, Inc. Purchase by Minnesota 
Transit Lines, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., of 
the operating rights of Winnebago Lines, 
Inc., Fort Des Moines, Ia., and acquisition by 
D. C. Messer of control of the rights, au- 
thorized, subject to condition. 


MC-F-4670, J. H. Cochrane—Control; Over- 
nite Transportation Co.—Purchase—Lueco 
Richard Gooch, Jr. Application of Overnite 
Transportation Co., Richmond, Va., for au- 
thority to purchase the operating rights and 
property of Lueco Richard Gooch, Jr., dba 
Henderson Motor Express, Henderson, N. C., 
and of J. H. Cochrane for authority to ac- 
quire control of the rights and property, de- 
nied. Purchaser told to divest itself of op- 
erating rights and property, purchase of 
which was consummated in June, 1950, ac- 
cording to the report. | y 

MC-F-4833, Stanford C. Good—Purchase— 
J. M. Stearn. Application for authority 
under section 210a(b) of Stanford C. Good, 
doing business as Good’s Transfer, of Har- 
risonburg, Va., for temporary operation of 
the motor-carrier rights and properties of 
J. M. Stearn, doing business as Stearn’s 
Trucking Line, also of Harrisonburg, granted, 
with conditions. 


ORDERS 


1.C.C. Proposes Revision 
Of Motor Right Transfer 


Rules to Bar Duplication 


The Commission, division 5, has 
proposed a revision of the transfer 
rules and regulations with respect 
to motor carriers so as to include 
transfers involving duplicative op- 


erating rights. 

By a notice of proposed rule making 
in Revision of Transfer Rules and Reg- 
ulations the Commission proposed, among 
other things, a rule to the effect that it 
would not approve a transfer of operating 
rights to a person controlling, or con- 
trolled by, or under common control with 
another person who was the holder of 
operating rights that duplicated those 
proposed to be transferred. 

“No oral hearing is contemplated,” 
said the notice, “but anyone wishing 
to make representations in favor of or 
against the proposed rule may do so 
through the submission of written data, 
views or arguments. The original and 
five copies of such submission shall be 
filed with the Commission or on before 
May 15, 1951.” 

The notice was issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 4(a) of the administrative procedure 
act (60 Stat. 237, 5 U.S.C. 1003). Revision 
of the transfer rules and regulations (49 
CFR 179.0-179.6) was proposed, through 
amending section 179.1 by adding a para- 
graph (e) to read as follows: 

“(1) The Commission will not approve 
a transfer of operating rights to a per- 
son who controls, or who is controlled 
by, or who is under common control 
with another person who is the holder 
of operating rights which duplicate, in 
whole or in part, except to an immaterial 
extent, those proposed to be transferred. 
“(2) The Commission will not approve 


a transfer of operating rights for a 
limited period, whether by lease, operat- 
ing contract, or otheriwse,, to a person 
who is the holder of operating rights 
which duplicate, in whole or in part, 
except to an immaterial extent, those 
proposed to be transferred. 

“(3) Operating rights which authorize 
the transportation of passengers or of 
the same commodities from and to, or 
between, the same points shall be re- 
garded as duplicating. 


“(4) Where reference is made to con- 
trol in this rule, such reference shall 
be construed to have the same meaning 
as that contained in Section 1(3)(b) of 
the interstate commerce act (49 U‘S.C. 
1(3) (b)). 

“(5) The term ‘holder’ as used in this 
rule means the record holder of the 
operating rights, including a lessor. 


“(6) The term ‘person’ as used herein 
means a person as defined in Section 
203(a) (1) of the interstate commerce act 
(49 U.S.C. 303(a)(1)). 

“(7) This rule may be suspended, in 
the discretion of the Commission, with 
respect to transfers which are proposed 
because of conditions resulting from na- 
tional emergency.” 


Explosives Rules Changes 


Secretary Bartel, of the Commission, 
has issued notice No. 1 in No. 3666, In 
the Matter of Regulations for Trans- 
portation of Explosives and Other Dan- 
gerous Articles, involving 93 mimeo- 
graphed pages of proposed amendments 
to the Commission’s regulations applying 
to shippers and to all carriers by rail 
and highway. There is also a 10-page 
appendix. 

The secretary said that the proposed 
amendments had been the subject of ex- 
changes and study by-interested parties, 
in which substantial agreement had been 
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reached. He said it was proposed that 
the applications be disposed of by modi- 
fied procedure. 


The reasons for the proposed amend- 
ments, Secretary Bartel said, were shown 
in the appendix. 

Parties desiring to be heard are to 
advise the Commission in writing within 
20 days of March 27. 





Motor Paint Reductions 
N.Y. to Fla., Suspended 


The Commission has suspended from 
March 26, until and including October 
25, operation of tariff schedules pro- 
posing reduced motor common carrier 
commodity rates on paint, less-than- 
truckloads and minimum 23,000 pounds, 
from New Jersey points and New York 
City to points in Florida. 


Suspension was by an order in I. and 
S. M-3701, Paint, New Jersey, New York 
to Florida. The order said the suspended 
schedules were published in supplement 
No. 1 to MF-I.C.C. No. 3 of Florida and 
New York Motor Lines, Inc., New York. 


The schedules now suspended had been 
protested by the Southern Motor Carriers 
Rate Conference, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., and 
the Motor Carriers Traffic Association, 
Greensboro, N.C. 


They said that prior to December 20, 
1950, the respondent Motor Lines pub- 
lished a reduced basis of rates applicable 
on the considered traffic from New York 
to Florida points. The protestants added 
that “in an effort to meet this competi- 
tive threat to their participation in such 
traffic,’ members of the M.C.T.A. met 
such rates. 


“Also,” they continued, “certain mem- 
bers of the Southern Motor Carriers Rate 
Conference felt the competitive threat 
and also met such rates.” 

The protestants said the rates proposed 
by Motor Lines today were the exact 
rates it published just prior to December 
20, 1950, and that the M.C.T.A., as well 
as the S.M.C.R.C., also had the same 
rates to meet that competitive situation. 


Effective December 20, 1950, the prot- 
estants continued, Motor Lines pub- 
lished in MF-I.C.C. No. 3 and increased 
such rates substantially. They. said that 
effective March 15, members of the 
M.C.T.A. increased their rates by the 
same amount, “and thus retained a com- 
petitive level of rates on this traffic.” 


“Such rates are still today in effect for 
account of the members of the Motor 
Carriers Traffic Association, and no re- 
ductions in such rates are contemplated,” 
said the protestants. “The carrier mem- 
bers of the Southern Motor Carriers Rate 
Conference desired that their rates, on 
this traffic as published in S.M.C.R.C. 
tariff No. 149-A, MF-I.C.C. No. 529, in- 
dexes 760 to 1000, inclusive, also be in- 
creased so that a competitive level of 
rates could be maintained; however, 
through a series of clerical errors and 
oversights, the rates published for ac- 
count of members of the Southern Motor 
Carriers Rate Conference were not in- 
creased, as contemplated. 


“However, such rates have been in- 
cluded in supplement No. 1 to S.M.C.R.C. 
tariff No. 149-A, MF-I.C.C. No. 529, 
scheduled to become effective April 17, 
1951, and reflect exactly the same rates 
that are presently in effect for account 
of members of the Motor Carriers Traffic 
Association, as well as the present rates 
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of respondent [Florida and New York 
Motor Lines, Inc.].” 


The protestants alleged that there was 
no reason, especially no competitive rea- 
son, for the reductions proposed by Mo- 
tor Lines. They added: 


“The rates, as published, do not re- 
flect any particular relationship to the 
first class rates applicable from New 
York to the destinations involved, and 
the truck-load rates reflect generally less 
than 39 per cent of the classification 
motor carrier first class rates, (S.M.C.R.C. 
tariff No. 4, MF-I.C.C. No. 448). The 
present rates of respondent are a sub- 
normal, depressed basis of rates and 
certainly should not be reduced so sub- 
stantially as respondent here proposes 
to do.” 





Grain Interests Intervene 


In Barge Ex-Grain Case 


The Commission, by Commissioner 
Cross, has issued orders permitting the 
intervention of the Board of Trade of 
the City of Chicago, the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, Inc., and Allied Mills, 
Inc., in No. 30744, American Barge Line 
Co., et al. v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railroad Co., et al. 

In that complaint proceeding, Ameri- 
can, Arrow Transportation Co., and In- 
land Waterways Corporation (operating 
as Federal Barge Lines), named more 
than 140 railroads, and alleged that rates 
maintained by the railroads on ex-barge 
grain and all its products at points served 
by the barge lines on the inland water- 
way system were unjust and unreason- 
able, unduly preferential and prejudicial, 
and discriminatory. 

The barge lines asked an investigation 
and a cease and desist order. They asked 
that defendants be required to establish 
and apply in the future, in lieu of rates 
presently maintained, such other rates as 
the Commission might deem, reasonable, 
just, non-preferential, non-prejudicial, 
and non-discriminatory (T.W., Jan. 27, 
p. 54). 





I.C.C. Refuses to Reopen 


Furniture L.C.L. Cases 


The Commission, by an order in I. 
and S. No. 5677, Furniture, L.C.L., From, 
To and Between the East, and embraced 
cases, has denied petitions for reopen- 
ing, further hearing, reargument, and 
reconsideration. It has also postponed 
the effective date of its order in the 
proceeding until April 10 (T.W., Jan. 6, 
p. 32, and Dec. 9, 1950, p. 32). 

Division 3 of the Commission had 
approved schedules filed by the princi- 
pal railroads in Official and Illinois ter- 
ritories, proposing increased less-than- 
carload ratings on furniture and related 
articles between points in those terri- 
tories, and between points within those 
territories and points in Southern, West- 
ern Trunk Line, and Southwestern ter- 
ritories. 

Embraced proceedings were I. and S. 
No. 5694 and I. and S. No. 5832, Furni- 
ture, L.C.L., From or To Illinois Terri- 
tory. 

The order said the petitions were filed 
by the Furniture Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Grand Rapids, the National 
Furniture Traffic Conference, Inc., the 
Lynchburg Traffic Bureau, and the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association. 


It said the grounds set forth in the 
petitions and at oral argument on the 
petitions, heard February 26, did not 
constitute cause to warrant reopening. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 30091, Bracing Charges at North At- 
lantic Ports. Order of Nov. 16, 1950, further 
modified to become effective May 31, on not 
less than 30 days’ notice, instead of April 30. 


1 * * 


No. 30188, A. K. Zinn & Co. v. N. Y. C. 
et al. Order of Aug. 28, 1950, further modi- 
fied to become effective June 2, on not less 
than 30 days’ notice, instead of May 2. 


* * * 


No. 30385, Williams Lime Manufacturing 
Co. v. S. Ry. et al. Order of Nov. 22, 1950, 
further modified to become effective May 
31, on not less than 30 days’ notice, instead 
of April 30. 
ok OK a 

Ex Parte 177, Increased Express Rates and 
Charges, 1951. Protestants’ petitions for 
order restricting scope of proceeding and 
motion of Public Service Commission of 
N. D. to require station-to-station service 
data, denied. 


* * * 


MC-31444, Sub. 31, Samuel Schreiber and 
Mrs. Harry Schreiber Extension—Buffalo, N. 
Y. Reopened for reconsideration on present 


record. 
$ * @ 


MC-59852 and Sub. 1, All States Freight, 
Inc. Common Carrier Application. Order of 
May 1, 1950, further modified, insofar as it 
denied authority to applicant to serve points 
with a radius of 30 miles of Mansfield, Ohio, 
so as to become effective on June 15. 


* * * 


MC-C-1141, Middle Atlantic States Motor 
Carrier Conference, Inc. v. Roy Stone Trans- 
fer Corp. et al.; MC-C-1141, Sub. 1, Same v. 
Boyers Transfer et al.; MC-C-1141, Sub. 2, 
Same v. Shenandoah Transportation Co. 
Complaints dismissed. 


* * * 


MC-F-4698, H. D. Gorman—Control; Chi- 
cago Express, Inc.—Purchase (Portion)— 
Brady Transfer and Storage Co. Effective 
date of order of Feb. 7, postponed to May 11. 


* * * 


I. & S. 5641, Export Grain from Buffalo to 
New York. Order of Jan. 24, further modi- 
fied to become effective April 30, on not less 
than one day’s notice, instead of Mar. 31. 


* * * 
No. 30206, H. E. Fletcher Co. v. A. C. L. 
et al. Order of Sept. 1, 1950, further modi- 


fied to become effective July 30, on not less 
than 30 days’ notice, instead of April 30. 


* * * 


No. 29891, Borough of Edgewater, N. J. 
et al. v. A. & A. et al. Order of Jan. 15, modi- 
fied to become effective June 26, on not less 
than 30 days’ notice, instead of April 26. 


* * * 


No. 30222, Dixie Carriers, Inc., Rates and 
Allowances. Proceeding discontinued. 
* ake * 
I. & S. 5899, Cotton Piece Goods, Ga. to 


Philadelphia, Pa. Respondents’ petition for 
vacation of order of suspension denied. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


Designation of a tariff below does not 
mean that all schedules in it have been 


suspended by the Commission. Suspen- 
sion orders contain many schedules not 
reproduced here. Details of such orders 
are published in The Traffic Bulletin. 





I. and S. M-3699, Candy and Confec- 
tionery—Within Central Territory, from 
March 23 to and including October 22, 
certain schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 25 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 228, 
I.C.C. No. 10, of Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau, Inc., agent, Chicago, Ill. 
The suspended schedules propose to can- 
cel a less truckload classification excep- 
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tions rating on candy and confectionery, 
cough drops, chewing gum, and other re- 
lated articles of class 57 for account of 
16 carriers in Central Territory, resulting 
in the second class classification basis 
applying for account of those 16 carriers. 


I. and S. M-3700, Dog or Cat Food— 
E. J. Scannell, Inc., from March 23, 
to and including October 22, certain 
schedules published in supplement No. 
5 to tariff MF-I.C.C. No. 20 of E. J. 
Scannell, Inc., Somerville, Mass. The 
suspended schedules propose new motor 
common-carrier commodity rates on dog 
or cat food, minima 23,000 and 40,000 
pounds, from Boston, Mass., to Baltimore, 
Md., and Washington, D. C., and from 
West Hanover, Mass., to Baltimore, Md., 
in lieu of present class rates. 


I. and S. No. 5903, Alcohol, New Or- 
leans to Newark, Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, on the Commission’s own mo- 
tion, from March 26, to and including 
October 25, schedules published in sup- 
plement 2 to Agent W. P. Emerson, 
Jr’s tariff I.C.C. 400 and MF-I.C.C. 48. 
The suspended schedules propose to es- 
tablish over certain routes reduced rates 
on alcohol, in carloads, from New Or- 
leans, La. to Newark, NJ., Baltimore, 
Md., and Philadelphia, Pa., without ob- 
serving the provisions of section 4 of 
the interstate commerce act. 


I. and S. M-3702, Meats—Noyes, Minn., 
to Madison, Milwaukee, Chicago, from 
March 27, to and including October 26, 
certain schedules published in supple- 
ment No. 62 to MF-I.C.C. No. 115 of 
Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, agent, 
Kansas City, Mo. The suspended sched- 
ules propose motor common-carrier com- 
modity rates on fresh or salted meats 
and packing-house products, minimum 
20,000 pounds, from Noyes, Minn., to 
Madison and Milwaukee, Wis., and Chi- 
cago., Ill., in lieu of present higher class 
rates. 


I. and S. M-3703, Buttermilk, Cream, 
Milk—Rush City, Minn. to Milwaukee, 
from March 27, to and including Octo- 
ber 26, certain schedules published in 
supplement No. 62 to tariff MF-I.C.C. 
No. 115 of Middlewest Motor Freight 
Bureau, agent, Kansas City, Mo. The 
suspended schedules propose a motor 
common-carrier truckload commodity 
rate of 60 cents a 100 pounds, minimum 
20,000 pounds, on powdered or flaked 
milk, buttermilk, cream and milk solids, 
from Rush City, Minn. to Milwaukee, 
Wis., in lieu of a present higher class 
rate. 


I. and S. No. 5904, Pick-Up and De- 
livery Service at Detroit Lakes, Minn., 
from March 27, to and including October 
26, certain schedules as published in sup- 
plement No. 2 to Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., Minnesota Section, 1.C.C. No. A-4 
(fifteenth revision, and ME-I.C.C. No. 
4 (fifteenth revision). ‘The suspended 
schedules propose to restrict the pick-up 
and delivery service of express shipments 
at Detroit Lakes, Minn. 


* * * 


A total of 48,484,000 motor vehicles 
were registered in the United States by 
the end of 1950, a nine per cent increase 
over 1949, according to the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. The total 
included 39,710,000 passenger cars, 8,550,- 
000 trucks and 220,000 motor buses. 
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APPLICATIONS 
AND PETITIONS 


A.T.A. Views on Exempting 
Air Freight Trucking From 
1.C.C. Regulation Stated 


The American Trucking Associa- 
tions has reiterated to the Commis- 
sion its position that motor traffic 
“incidental to transportation by air- 
craft” should be exempt from Com- 
mission regulation only when to or 
from the commercial zone of the city 
or cities served by an airport, and 
the airport. 


The restatement of its position is in 
exceptions to the recommended report 
of Examiner James C. Cheseldine in MC- 
5485, Sub. 1, Hazel Kenny, dba J. Kenny 
Transfer, Pittsburgh, Pa., Extension—Air 
Freight (T.W., March 3, p. 44). 


There were four particulars in which 
the examiner had erred, A.T.A. said. 
Acceptance of the examiner’s recom- 
mendations that the partial exemption 
of incidental-to-air truck transportation 
under section 203(b)(7a) of the inter- 
state commerce act should apply to 
distances up to 50 miles, it said, would 
be “a case where the airlines are willing 
to permit the certificated carriers to de- 
velop the traffic and then later on have 
it handled by unregulated carriers.” 

The Commission was familiar with un- 
regulated motor carrier traffic “in that 
the rates depend upon what the traffic 
will bear and also depend upon the 
availability of equipment,” A.T.A. as- 
serted. It added that “with a monopoly 
formed by Air Cargo, it can be easily 
seen that the rate structure for this un- 
regulated motor transportation will be 
on a day-to-day basis and unstabilized 
depending upon competition by the un- 
regulated motor carrier.” 

Air Cargo, Inc., is an organization set 
up by airlines to handle tariff publica- 
tion and other matters in connection 
with the transportation of property by 
air. 

Errors Alleged 


The A.T.A. said that the examiner had 
erred: 


“1. In finding that the operation of 
J. Kenny Transfers, Inc., between the 
Pittsburgh airports and within 50 miles 
thereof is incidental to transportation 
by aircraft within the partial exemption 
of section 203(b) (7a). 

“2. In finding that because air freight 
is a comparatively new development, it 
should not be considered by the same 
standards applicable to more established 
means of transportation. 

“3. In finding ‘no one seriously ques- 
tions the correctness of the standards 
used by the Commission to determine the 
applicability or non-applicability of the 
considered exemption.’ 

“4. In finding that ground transporta- 
tion of airline traffic moving on through 
commercial airline or express bills of 
lading providing door-to-door service 
should be exempt.” 

A.T.A. also said that, under the ex- 


aminer’s proposed report, it would be 
necessary not only to have a specific 
ruling on each city, but a specific ruling 
every time a shipment originated beyond 
the distance previously established. It 
asserted he could see no benefit in follow- 
ing the orderly procedure now followed 
in connection with determining com- 
mercial zones for motor carriers, and 
that “he would not profit by the mistakes 
originally made by the Commission in 
setting down individual commercial zones 
as the occasion arose.” Under the ex- 
aminer’s proposed procedure, A.T.A. as- 
serted, every case decided on its own 
merits would have to wait at least one 
or two years for final determination by 
the Commission. 


Middlewest Motor Bureau 
Says Six Per Cent Rate 


Rise Is Just, Reasonable 


The Middlewest Motor Freight Bu- 
reau has filed with the Commission a 
reply to petitions for suspension of 
motor carrier tariffs calling for a 6 
per cent increase over present rates 
in Middlewest Territory and a 10 
cents charge a 100 pounds on ship- 
ments weighing less than 1500 pounds 
(T.W., March 24, p. 8). 


The increased rate tariffs, published 
in supplements of the Middlewest bu- 
reau, were issued to become effective 
April 1, the effective date having been 
twice postponed by special permission 
of the Commission. The increases were 
protested by various midwestern cham- 
bers of commerce and shipper groups. 


The bureau, in its reply, took up each 
separate protest. It maintained that it 
successfully refuted each allegation of 
the protestants that any or all of the 
rates would be unjust, unreasonable, un- 
duly preferential, or otherwise unlawful. 
The bureau said it had shown that the 
rates would be “just and reasonable, 
harmonious with the law in every re- 
spect, and mandatory under the provi- 
sions of the national transportation pol- 
icy.” 

“No one could benfit from a suspension 
and formal investigation of the proposed 
rates,” continued the bureau, “and such 
action would have a devasting effect upon 
the financial position of the motor car- 
riers in this territory. 


“All interested parties have had sev- 
eral opportunities for their day in court. 
Those who exercised such right are not 
here complaining of the increase. The 
executive managers of your respondents 
have a grave responsibility to their or- 
ganizations, the shipping public and the 
nation in the preservation of these 
transportation businesses. Their well 
considered conclusions for meeting such 
responsibilities dictate the necessity for 
the application of the proposed rates 
under which they sincerely believe they 
can live and successfully compete for 
the business. 


“In August, 1944, more than a hun- 
dred motor carriers in this territory 
went under federal possessions and con- 
trol due, primarily, to problems created 
by increased operating costs which then, 
as now, outpaced any increase in rev- 
enues. It would indeed be a pathetic 
situation if the costly lessons learned in 
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that period of time have been forgotten 
in so short a time and history were to 
repeat itself in the present emergency 
which confronts the nation.” 


Asks Denial of Petitions 


The bureau asked the Commission to 
deny the petitions for suspension and to 
permit the rates to become effective as 
published. 


It said the cause of the increased rates 
was so well known to every mature per- 
son as to make unnecessary a lengthy 
discussion of the situation. 


“Wars create inflation, and inflation 
means higher costs eventually for all 
purchasers of goods and services,” con- 
tinued the bureau. “The outstanding 
difference apparent in this period of 
unbridled inflation is that it has been 
condoned if not actually generated to a 
great extent by the executive branch of 
the government. 

“The motor carrier industry, of which 
respondents are a part, like all other 
industries, has been trapped by the 
devastating forces of higher wages and 
higher materials costs, these carriers can- 
not change the course of events and 
single-handed turn back the hands of 
time. Obviously, with their relatively 
small amount of capital either they shall 
ride with the tide of increased changes 
or they most certainly will end in bank- 
ruptcy courts as a number of their col- 
leagues already have done. 

“These respondents have stated be- 
fore to your Commission and now re- 
peat that they regret the necessity for 
these general increases and would greatly 
welcome a reasonable period of sensible 
stability in our economic life. It was 
with great reluctance that a group of 
respondents’ representatives finally con- 
cluded last August that increased costs, 
shortages of materials, and higher wages, 
mainly as a result of the Korean in- 
vasion, were beginning to confront the 
industry and eventually would force them 
to higher rates for transportation serv- 
ices.” 


Proposes New Rail Line 
In North Carolina Area 


A newly-formed corporation, Raleigh- 
Rolesville Railroad Co., by an applica- 
tion in Finance No. 17292, has asked the 
Commission to authorize it to construct 
4 Fees railroad in Wake county, 

The railroad would extend from a con- 
nection with the Atlantic Coast Line at 
Lassiter, N.C., to points of connection 
with the Norfolk Southern and the Sea- 
board near Raleigh, N.C. 

The applicant said the termini of the 
proposed line were about 13% miles dis- 
tant, “as the crow flies,’*but that the 
shortest distance via existing rail routes 
was 105 miles, and that these circuitous 
rail routes precluded the largest indus- 
try at Rolesville from moving traffic to 
or through Raleigh to the area in North 
Carolina on and west of the lines of the 
Norfolk Southern, Fayetteville to Ral- 
eigh, thence Seaboard to the Virginia- 
North Carolina state line. 

The new railroad said the product of 
the industry was peculiarly adapted for 
use in highway construction in that area 
and that an intensive construction and 
rehabilitation of main highways and 
rural roads was under way in North 
Carolina. Public interest, the applicant 
said, required that this particular prod- 
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uct be made available for movement by 
rail as aforementioned. Construction of 
the road would establish additional 
competitive routes between Raleigh, on 
the one hand, and Wilmington, N.C.; 
Norfolk, Va.; Richmond, Va., and east- 
ern territory north of Norfolk and Rich- 
mond, Va., on the other hand. 

The general plan of financing would 
be to issue first and second mortgage 
bonds, the railroad applicant said. 





Postponement, Suspension, 
Correction of Ex Parte 175 


Rate Increases Asked 


Northwest grain interests have 
added their requests for delay in the 
application of grain rate increases 
authorized by the Commission in Ex 
Parte No. 175, Increased Freight 
Rates, 1951, to earlier requests of the 
same nature (T.W., March 24, p. 34). 


Other shipping interests, including 
grain interests, have protested the 
methods followed by the railroads in 
such tariffs of increases as Kipps I.C.C. 
A-3876, for the disposition of fractions, 
asserting that the railroads have not 
obeyed the Commission’s order in that 
respect. 

Postponement of the effective date of 
the increases, as applied to grain, grain 
products, and grain by-products, so that 
grain now on hand may move without 
the application of the increases, was 
asked by the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission, and jointly by the North- 
west Country Elevator Association, Min- 
neapolis Grain Commission Merchants 
Association, and Minneapolis Traffic As- 
sociation. 

The Nebraska commission asked post- 
ponement of the effective date of the 
Commission’s order “for a period of time 
sufficient to enable culmination of pres- 
ently existing contracts requiring inter- 
state movement of grain. ...” The 
Commission, and the second group, al- 
leged that efforts made by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads to have more 
cars sent to grain originating roads had 
not been successful. 

In each petition, it was asserted that 
the increases, if allowed to go into effect, 
would constitute an unwarranted burden 
because the grain originating roads had 
not been able to supply sufficient cars 
during the critical period. 


Fraction Rule Protests 


A number of protests have been re- 
ceived by the Commission alleging that 
the carriers had departed from the Com- 
mission’s order in providing, in the tariffs 
of increases, for the disposition of frac- 
tions. 

By finding No. 34 in its report in Ex 
Parte No. 175, the Commission provided 
that where application of the authorized 
increases to basic rates and charges re- 
sulted in fractional cents, such fractions 
should be resolved according to the rule 
found in finding No. 15 of its report in 
Ex Parte No. 166, Increased Freight 
Rates, 1947, 270 I.C.C. 462. 


That rule provided for the resolution 
of fractions (a) if basic rate was not 
more than 5 cents, to the nearest one- 
quarter cent; (b) if basic rate was more 
than 5 cents and not more than 10 cents, 
to the nearest one-half cent; and (c) if 





basic rate was more than 10 cents, to 
the nearest whole cent. 

The protesting shippers objected to the 
use of fractions which they said were 
one-quarter, one-tenth, and one-one- 
hundredth of a cent, under the rule em- 
bodied in the tariffs publishing the in- 
creases. 

Such protests were filed by the Chicago 
Board of Trade; Armour & Co., Chicago; 
Mississippi Public Service Commission; 
Ideal Cement Co., Denver, Colo.; John 
Morrell & Co., and Rath Packing Co., 
having packing plants at Ottumwa and 
Waterloo, Ia.; Kansas City Board of 
Trade; Missouri River Mills;’ Merchants 
Exchange of St. Louis; Texas Industrial 
Traffic League, and Peoria (Ill.) Board 
of Trade. 





Virginia Asks Dismissal 
Of Coal Boost Petition 


The State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to dismiss as “with- 
out merit”, a petition of railroads op- 
erating in Virginia for an investigation 
into intrastate rates on coal in that state 
(T. W., March 10, p. 30). 


The railroads had asked that the Vir- 
ginia authorities be required to permit 
increases on coal traffic to bring them 
up to the interstate level authorized in 
three general rate proceedings. 

The Virginia commission, in its reply, 
asserted that all intrastate coal rates 
had been increased, with the exception 
of those on a low grade coal moving to 
Saltville, Va. It also asserted that the 
rates it required on that traffic produced 
a fair revenue to the carriers for the 
services performed, and were not in vio- 
lation of section 13 of the interstate 
commerce act. 

“Furthermore,” said the Virginia com- 
mission, “it is more than likely a reduc- 
tion in the movement of coal to Salt- 
ville can only result in a reduction in 
the outbound movement of alkali prod- 
ucts from Saltville to the detriment of 
the carriers. There is a point beyond 
which the carriers cannot go in increas- 
ing rates on commodities moving into a 
manufacturing plant for production of 
outbound manufactured commodities. 





Tobacco Motor Carriers 


File Bulwinkle Agreement 


The Tobacco ‘Transporters Freight 
Traffic Committee, Blackstone, Va., has 
filed for approval by the Commission an 
agreement under section 5a of the inter- 
state commerce act, according to a notice 
issued by the Commission, division 2. 
The application has been docketed as 
Section 5a Application No. 30, Tobacco 
Transporters Freight Traffic Agreement. 

Section 5a, the so*called Reed-Bul- 
winkle section of the act, relieves com- 
mon carriers from operation of the anti- 
trust laws in connection with joint ac- 
tion in rate and related matters, if their 
procedures are set forth in agreements 
approved by the Commission. 

The notice said the instant application 
involved an agreement between and 
among motor common carriers relating 
to rates, rules, and regulations govern- 
ing shipments of tobacco, containers and 
supplies used in marketing, processing, 
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storing and transporting tobacco, be- 
tween points in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, and procedures 
for their joint initiation, consideration, 
and establishment. 

The application, filed by J. Raymond 
Crowder, attorney-in-fact, of Blackstone, 
said the application, including the agree- 
ments made a part of it, pertained to 
the functions of the Tobacco Transport- 
ers Freight Traffic Committee. It said 
the committee consisted of 10 members 
chosen from the participating carriers 
and that Mr. Crowder presently was 
committee chairman. The committee, it 
said, operated pursuant to provisions of 
the Tobacco Transporters Freight Traf- 
fic Agreement and the Tobacco Trans- 
porters Freight Traffic Rules, which to- 
gether constituted the agreement. 

The agreement, among other things, 
provides for independent or individual 
action with respect to all matters con- 
sidered or handled under the agreement. 

The rules provide, among other things, 
that each carrier party to the agree- 
ment. shall be entitled to one vote for 
each member of the committee to be 
elected, the committee to consist of nine 
members elected by parties to the agree- 
ment. The rules provide for nomina- 
tions and elections to the committee and 
election of officers. 

The application listed 33 member car- 
riers as applicants. 





Chicago Suburban Motor 


Carriers File Agreement 


The Commission has issued notice of 
receipt of section 5a Application No. 31, 
Chicago Suburban Motor Carriers Asso- 
ciation, Inc.—Agreement. 


The agreement is filed with the Com- 
mission under Section 5a of the inter- 
state commerce act. That section re- 
lieves common carriers from operation of 
the antitrust laws in entering into and 
carrying out agreements for joint con- 
sideration of rates and related matters, if 
the agreements are approved by the 
Commission. 

The Commission said the new agree- 
ment was filed by Earl Girard, of Chi- 
cago, as attorney-in-fact. It described 
the agreement as between and among 
common carriers by motor vehicle pro- 
viding procedures for the initiation, con- 
sideration and establishment of rates, 
charges, rules and regulations governing 
the transportation of property in inter- 
state or foreign commerce to, from, or 
between points in Illinois, Indiana, and 
Wisconsin, within an area extending ap- 
proximately 75 miles from Chicago. 

Interested persons desiring the Com- 
mission to held a hearing on the appli- 
cation are to request it to do so within 
20 days from March 26. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 17291, Hayes Freight Lines, 
Inc., Mattoon, Ill., asks authority to issue 
20,000 shares of $25 par value cumulative 
preferred stock, for the purpose of obtaining 
additional working capital. The stock would 
carry dividends at 4 per cent a year. Hayes 
said its corporate charter had been amended 
to permit issuance of the preferred, in addi- 
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tion to 120,000 shares of common stock 
previously authorized. 
+ . * 


Finance No. 17293, American Buslines, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill., asks authority to issue: 5 per 
cent Series A notes for $300,000; 5 per cent 
Series B notes for $1,725,000; promissory 
notes for $200,000; 10,413 shares of preferred 
stock, $100 par value; 145,791 shares of com- 
mon stock one dollar par value, and mis- 
cellaneous_ securities being assumed by 
American Buslines as surviving corporation 
of eng age merger between American 
Buslines, Inc., and Burlington Transporta- 
tion Co. Burlington is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of American, according to the ap- 
plication, which says that National Produc- 
tion Authority has authorized the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to lend the 
surviving corporation under the plan and 
agreement of merger a total of $2,025,000, to 
be evidenced by issuance of the Series A 
and B notes. 

* * * 

Finance No. 17294, Shein’s Express, Tren- 
ton, N.J., asks authority to borrow $996,615.04. 
The applicant said that $434,115.04 had al- 
ready been borrowed from Trenton Trust Co., 
Trenton, N.J.; that $125,000 was for the 
purchase of 25 trailers, $60,000 for the pur- 
chase of 10 tractors, $227,500 for the pur- 
chase of a terminal building and land in 
Jersey City, N.J., $100,000 to be used for 
alterations and improvements to the ter- 
minal, and $50,000 for enlarging the Trenton 
Office. 

+ 1* * 

Finance No. 17295, Atlantic & East Carolina 
Railway Co. asks authority to issue a col- 
lateral trust note for $112,500 to be secured 
- A a chattel mortgage on one used diesel- 
electric switching locomotive. 

* + ~ 


MC-F-4850, Delaware River Coach Lines, 
Inc., Phillipsburg, N.J., asks authority to 
purchase certain operating rights of Royal 
Blue Coaches, Inc., Whitehouse Station, N.J. 
Alfred J. Ferraro, John A. Ferraro, Camille 

. Ferraro, and Trans-Bridge Lines, Inc., 
ask to join as parties applicant, by supple- 
mental applications. 

+ «< 

MC-F-4851, Steffke Freight Co., Wausau, 
Wis., asks authority to purchase certain op- 
erating rights and property of Slinger Trans- 
fer Co., Slinger, Wis. 

* - * 

MC-F-4853, Garrett Freightlines, Inc., of 
Pocatello, Idaho, asks authority to purchase 
the operating rights and certain property of 
C. E. Baldwin, A. J. Pletcher, Elberta Clark, 
and C. S. Thomson, dba The Moab Garage 
Co., of Moab, Utah. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC, 





I. & S. 5762, Express Rates and Ratings 
Between Points in U. S.; I. & S. 5783, Ex- 
press Class Rates on Nursery Stock et al. 
Protestant asks reconsideration, rehearing 
and argument. 

* * * 

MC-F-4481, Ralph Tarantola, Jr.—Purchase 
—Goble’s Service, Inc. Applicants ask modi- 
fication of Commission’s order. 

7 + * 


No. 30074, Texas Citrus and Vegetable 
Growers and Shippers v. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Defendants ask reopening for further hear- 
ing, reconsideration and postponement of 
effective date pending further hearing and 
reconsideration. 

. x * 

No. 30579, Swift & Co. et al. v. A. & S. et al. 

Defendant asks dismissal wot complaint. 


MC-29886, Sub. 56, Dallas & Mavis For- 
warding Co., Inc. Extension—Truckaway 
Service. Intervenors ask reconsideration. 

+ 


MC-F-4698, H. D. Gorman—Control; Chi- 
cago Express, Inc.—Purchase (Portion)— 
Brady Transfer & Storage Co. Applicant 
asks vacation of order postponing effective 
date of order of Feb. 7. 

* 


MO-29885, Sub. 56, Dallas & Mavis For- 
warding Co., Inc. Extension—Truckaway 
Service; MC-43038, Sub. 132, Commercial 
Carriers, Inc. Extension—Same. Applicants, 
— and intervener ask reconsidera- 

an * * * 

MC-95540, Sub. 132, Watkins Motor Lines, 
Inc. Extension—Processed Nuts. Applicant 
asks reconsideration. as 


MC-C-488, Sub. 2, Breman’s Express Ex- 
tension—Regular Routes in Pa. Protestant 





asks reconsideration, rehearing, further 
hearing and reopening. 


MC-66562, Sub. 1061, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. Extension—Cincinnati, Ohio— 
Somerset, Ky. Applicant asks amendment 
of application and further hearing. 


MC-F-4832-TA, Missouri-Oklahoma _  Ex- 
press, Inc., Lessor and Strickland Trans- 
portation Co., Inc., Lessee. Applicants ask 
reconsideration of denial of temporary au- 
thority. 


NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 30774, Federal Cement Tile Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., et al. v. B. & O. et al. 
Allege rates on carloads of clay or 
shale cinder, in period from September 
9, 1948, to December 14, 1950, from Dan- 
ville, Tll., to Hammond, Ind., from Jewett- 
ville, N. Y., to Wampum, Pa., and from 
South Park, O., to Detroit, Mich., in 
violation of section 1, because increased 
by greater amount than on competing 
concrete aggregates. Ask reparation. 
(M. S. Allison, 750 Transportation Bldg., 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Til.) 


* * * 


No. 30775, Anthony J. Rinnels, Inc., 
Menands, N. Y. v. D. & H. et al. 

Alleges inadequate service and facili- 
ties for handling carload of potatoes, 
from Lamont, Calif., shipped April 27, 
1950, for delivery to Albany, Menands 
Regional Market, Troy, and Schenectady, 
N.Y., in violation of sections 1 and 15. 
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Asks cease and desist order and service. 
(Earle H. Bogardus, 2412 Lavin Court, 
Troy, N.Y.) 
HK * a 
No. 30773, Missouri Valley Constructors, 
Inc., Leavenworth, Kan., et al. v. 
Nickel Plate et al. 

Allege rates on shipment of steel rails, 
June 30, 1947, from Wickliffe, O., to 
Stanton, N.D., in violation of section 6. 
Ask cease and desist order and repara- 
tion of $266.34. (A. R. Morgan, 108 W. 
35th St., Minneapolis, Minn.) 


* * * 


MC-C-1255, Hyper-Humus Co., Newton, 
N. J. v. Arthur Pierson, Newton, 
N.. J. 

Alleges increased rates made effective 
by defendant motor carrier January 2, 
from Newton to points in New York in 
violation of section 216. Asks cease and 
desist order and reparation of $8,000. 
(James H. Sanderson, 17 Academy St., 
Newark 2, N. J.) 

~ * * 

MC-C-1256, Rowe Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. et al. v. 
Malone Freight Lines, Inc., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Allege Malone transported in past two 
months motor vehicles, requiring me- 
chanical power and special ramp to load 
and cradle blocks while in transit, and 
that such transportation is beyond scope 
of Malone’s certificate. Asks cease and 
desist order. (Ernie Adamson, 100 
Academy Ave., Pittsburgh 28, Pa.) 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Intrastate Rail Rates in 
Montana at Interstate 


Level Recommended 


Examiner M. J. Walsh has recom- 
mended that the Commission ap- 
prove intrastate freight rates in Mon- 
tana on a level with interstate rates 
approved in three general rate in- 
crease proceedings. A proposed re- 
port has been issued in No. 30674, 
Montana Intrastate Freight Rates 
and Charges. 


He concluded that the transportation 
conditions incident to the intrastate 
transportation of freight in that state 
were not more favorable than those be- 
tween Montana and interstate points. 


The three general interstate increase 
proceedings referred to were Ex Parte 
No. 162, Increased Railway Rates, Fares, 
and Charges, 1946 (266 I.C.C. 537), Ex 
Parte No. 166, Increased Freight Rates, 
1947 (269 I.C.C. 33), and Ex Parte No. 
168, Increased Freight Rates, 1948 (272 
I.C.C. 695). 


The examiner said that the Montana 
intrastate rates and charges, except cer- 
tain rates on sugar beets that included 
the increases authorized in the three 
general increase cases on interstate traf- 
fic between points in Montana were not 
contributing their fair share to the reve- 
nues required by the railroads to enable 
them to render adequate and efficient 
service and to operate profitably. 

He said maintenance of intrastate 
rates and charges on the interstate level 
would remove unjust discrimination and 
undue prejudice caused by maintenance 
of intrastate rates and charges within 


Montana on bases lower than that level. 

The examiner recommended that mo- 
tions of the Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of the State of Montana to deny 
the railroads’ petition for certain intra- 
state increases, and to dismiss the pro- 
ceeding, should be overruled. 


He said that certain portions of the 
Ex Parte Nos. 162 and 166 increases and 
all of the Ex Parte No. 168 increases 
had not been made effective on Montana 
intrastate traffic and that, with certain 
exceptions, the railroads sought to have 
granted the remainder of the Ex Parte 
Nos. 162 and 166 increases and all of 
the Ex Parte No. 168 increases. He said 
they estimated that the annual revenues 
lost to them on Montana intrastate traf- 
fic approximated $700,000. 


“To offset that loss,’ he continued, 
“respondents propose to increase for 
Montana intrastate application (a) the 
present minimum rate and minimum 
charge from 42 and 90 cents to 65 cents 
and $1.30, respectively, (b) the present 
rates on livestock and sugar beets by 
approximately 18.8 per cent, and (c) the 
rates on all other commodities by 8 per 
cent.” 


Montana Motion 


The examiner said the Montana com- 
mission’s motion was based on the fact 
that that commission, by an order dated 
February 11, 1947, had granted for appli- 
cation on intrastate traffic all increases 
in rates and charges authorized by the 
Commission for application on interstate 
traffic in Ex Parte No. 148, Increased 
Railway Rates, Fares, and Charges, 1942 
(248 I.C.C. 545),.and Ex Parte No. 162, 
except that the Montana commission 
fixed the minimum rate where pick-up 
and delivery was performed at 35 cents, 
and the minimum charge at 765; cents, in 
lieu of 50 cents and $1, respectively, au- 
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thorized in those proceedings for appli- 
cation on interstate traffic. 


He said that in support of its motion 
the Montana commission asserted that 
the railroads had not requested recon- 
sideration of its order with respect to 
the basic minimum rate and minimum 
charge in any of their subsequent peti- 
tions, or by any other means; that by 
their failure to request such reconsidera- 
tion the rails had acquiesced in and 
accepted the basic minimum rate and 
minimum charge authorized by the Mon- 
tana commission and should not be per- 
mitted to request increases therein; and 
that the basic minimum rate and mini- 
mum charge thus fixed by it for appli- 
cation on intrastate traffic were in- 
creased percentagewise to the extent 
authorized by the Commission for appli- 
cation on interstate traffic in Ex Parte 
No. 166. 





Demurrage in California 


No. 30612, William J. Smith v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., et 
al., embracing Sub. 1, E. D. Wilkinson 
Grain Co. v. Same. By Examiner Donal 
L. Turkal. Recommends finding inappli- 
cable in certain instances demurrage 
charges accrued on cars loaded with bulk 
barley and held at Stockton, Sacramento, 
Oakland, Fruitvale and San Francisco, 
for export, during July, August, and Sep- 
tember, 1948. Recommends award of 
reparation. The examiner said the Com- 
mission should find that all cars en route 
when an embargo was declared should 
have been carried to the billed destina- 
tions and that any demurrage charges 





accrued at a point short thereof were 
inapplicable. He said the Commission 
should further find that demurrage ac- 
crued on cars accepted for shipment after 
the embargo had been declared on the 
points to which cars were to proceed but 
which were held short after inspection 
because of the embargo, were inappli- 
cable. 


Recommended Motor Action 


Examiners Lacy W. Hinely and Thomas 
J. Patrick, in a proposed report in MC-F- 
4671, Fred J. Lucas—Control; Lucas Mo- 
tor Express, Inc.—Purchase (Portion)— 
Motor Express, Inc. of Indiana, have 
recommended denial of the transaction. 
Lucas Motor Express, Inc., of Shelbyville, 
Ind., asked authority to purchase cer- 
tain rights of Motor Express, Inc. of In- 
diana, of Indianapolis, Ind., and Fred 
J. Lucas asked authority to acquire con- 
trol of the rights. The examiners said 
active carriers were entitled to protec- 
tion from establishment of a new and 
competitive service by the purchase of 
rights that had not been regularly and 
actively used. 

In a proposed report in MC-F-4677, 
M. B. Howe—Control; Navajo Freight 
Lines, Inc.—Purchase (Portion)—Fleet- 
lines, Inc., Examiners F. Roy Linn and 
Joseph M. Zurlo, recommend approval, 
with conditions, of purchase by Navajo 
Freight Lines, Inc., of Albuquerque, N. M., 
of certain operating rights of Fleetlines, 
Inc., of Las Vegas, Nev., and acquisition 
of control of the rights by M. B. Howe, 
of Los Angeles, Calif., in control of 
Navajo. 








MOTOR RECOMMENDED REPORTS 


Recommended orders in these reports 
become effective at expiration of 20 days 
from date of service of reports (25 days 
if general office of a party to a proceed- 
ing, or the office of the petitioner repre- 
senting him, is located at or west of El 


Paso, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, or 
Helena, Mont.) unless exceptions have 
been filed within the 20-day period, or 
the order has been stayed or postponed 
by the Commission. 

State in which applicant for certificate 
license or permit has home Office is shown 
below in “black face” type, with name 
of town or city following. 





Various Commodities 


I. and S. M-3527, Various Commodities 
—Transcontinental Territory. By Exam- 
iner J. Edgar Snider. Recommends that 
Commission order vacation of suspen- 
sion on finding just and reasonable, pro- 
posed less-than-truckload commodity 
rates on metal heel ‘circlets from Chicago, 
Tll., and points grouped therewith; on 
insulated and jacketed glass bottles from 
Nashville, Tenn.; and on electric meters 
from Springfield, Ill., to points in western 
states. Recommends other proposed 
rates under suspension be found not 
shown just and reasonable; that respond- 
ents be required to cancel schedules to 
extent found unlawful, and that proceed- 
ing be discontinued. By schedules filed 
to become effective September 30, 1950, 
and later, said the examiner, motor com- 
mon carriers participating in certain 
tariffs of the Rocky Mountain Motor 
Tariff Bureau, Inc., sought to establish 
new and reduced volume 1.t.l. commodity 


rates on various commodities from 
the Chicago commercial area, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., South Milwaukee, Wis., 
Springfield, Ill. and Cleveland, O., to 
points in Ariz., Calif., Idaho, Ore., Utah, 
and Wash. On protest of the Trans- 
Continental Freight Bureau on behalf of 
interested railroads, he said, the effective 
date of the proposed schedules was sus- 
pended until and including April 29. 


Feed 


I. and S. M-3579, Feed, Animal or 
Poultry—St. Louis to Cincinnati. By Ex- 
aminer L. J. Kassel. ,Recommends dis- 
continuance and ordering cancelled pro- 
posed schedules containing reduced 
motor common carrier truckload rates 
on carnivorous animal feed and dog bis- 
cuits, from St. Louis to Cincinnati, be- 
cause of failure of respondents to appear 
at hearing and sustain statutory burden 
of proof. By schedules filed to become 
effective November 20, 1950, five motor 
common carriers proposed to establish 
a commodity rate of 34 cents a 100 
pounds, minimum 20,000 pounds, on the 
described traffic, in lieu of the classifica- 
tion—exceptions class 27.5 rate of 47 
cents, same minimum. On protest of 
Central States Motor Freight Bureau, 
Inc., operation of the proposed schedules 
was suspended to June 19. 


Heat Regulators, Valves 


I. and S. M-3416, Heat Regulators, 
Valves—Minneapolis—Pacific Coast. By 
Examiner J. Edgar Snider. Recommends 
that Commission require cancellation of 
suspended schedules, and discontinue 
proceeding, on finding not shown just 
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and reasonable, proposed commodity rates 
on heat regulators and other similar ar- 
ticles, minimum 20,000 pounds, from 
Minneapolis, Minn., and nearby points, 
to certain western destination points, 
generally on or near the Pacific coast. 
The examiner said that by schedules 
filed to become effective June 27, 1950, 
motor common carriers parties to tariffs 
of the Rocky Mountain Motor Tariff Bu- 
reau, Inc., agent, proposed to establish 
commodity rates on heating regulating 
apparatus, automatic, or parts, electri- 
cally controlled, n.o.i, on heat regula- 
tors, stove or range, electric or gas, and 
on valves, thermostatic, or thermostats, 
referred to collectively as heat regula- 
tors. He said that on protest of Trans- 
Continental Freight Bureau, on behalf of 
interested railroads, operation of the 
schedules was suspended until, and in- 
cluding, January 26, 1951, and voluntarily 
—" by the respondents until May 


Popped Corn 


I. and S. M-3520, Popped Corn—Classi- 
fication Ratings. By Examiner James J. 
Williams. Recommends vacating order 
of suspension, and discontinuance. Also 
recommends finding just and reasonable 
increased classification rating of one and 
one-half times first class, any quantity, 
on popped corn, in lieu of present first- 
class, less-truckload, and second-class, 
volume weight 10,000 pounds, for applica- 
tion throughout the United States, 
except New England. By _ schedules 
originally filed to become effective Sep- 
tember 19, 1950, motor common carriers 
parties to the National Motor Freight 
Classification, proposed the increased 
rating. On protest of the National Asso- 
ciation of Popcorn Manufacturers, Inc., 
operation of the schedules was suspended 
until April 19, insofar as the proposed 
rating applied on truckload movements 
of popcorn. The examiner said that the 
density and value of popped corn com- 
pared favorably with those commodities 
for which the Commission had approved 
the same or higher ratings. 


Wool Yarn 


MC-C-1199, Clark Thread Co., Inc., v. 
Great Southern Trucking Co., et al. By 
Examiner Leo M. Pellerzi. Recommends 
dismissal. Finds first-class rate charged 
on less-truckload shipments of wool yarn, 
in bags, from Philadelphia, Pa., to Al- 
bany, Ga., applicable, and not shown to 
have been unjust or unreasonable. The 
shipments moved in the period June 23, 
1948, to October 5, 1948. He also found 
that a $4.04 a 100 pounds on a single 
shipment of the wool yarn from Phila- 
delphia to Albany, September 3, 1948, was 
inapplicable. 


Liquors, Wines 


I. and S. M-3488, Liquors, Wines— 
Central to Northwest, Pacific Coast. By 
Examiner J. Edgar Snider. Recommends 
finding not shown just and reasonable 
proposed reduced motor common carrier 
truckload rates on alcoholic liquors and 
wines, filed to become effective August 
23, 1950, by Rocky Mountain Motor Tariff 
Bureau, Ind., agent, from Cincinnati, O., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind., Louisville and 
Shively, Ky., and Peoria and Pekin, IIl., 
to points in Arizona, California, Idaho, 
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Oregon, Utah, and Washington. Rec- 
ommends ordered suspended schedules 
cancelled and discontinuance of proceed- 
' ings. The reduced rates were to apply 
on that portion of the weight in a single 
shipment that was in excess of 30,000 
pounds, but not where a single shipment 
was greater than 60,000 pounds. On pro- 
test of Trans-Continental Freight Bu- 
reau and Southern Freight Association 
the schedules were suspended until 
March 23, and postponed by respondents 
to May 31. Considering the limitations 
imposed by respondents’ equipment, the 
examiner said, the “incentive rates” pro- 
posed could not be justified. 


Certificates—Licenses—Permits 


Arkansas (De Queen)—MC-103498, Sub. 
3, W. D. Smith and B. E. Melton, dba 
Smith & Melton, Extension—Texas. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Lumber and lumber 
products, from points in a described 
Ark. area to points in Tex., and in a 
described Mo. area, over irregular routes. 


Arkansas (Fort Smith)—MC-29955, 
Sub. 7, England Bros. Truck Line, Inc., 
Extension—Dangerous Explosives. Cer- 
tificate proposed. Dangerous explosives, 
between the points, over the routes, 
serving intermediate and off-route points, 
and in manner specified in MC-29955 for 
general commodities. 


California (Los Angeles)—MC-75812, 
Sub. 99, Lang Transportation Corpora- 
tion, Extension—Davis Dam _ Projects, 
Ariz. Certificate proposed. Petroleum 
lubricating and transformer oils, in bulk, 
in tank vehicles, from Richmond, Calif., 
to Davis Dam, near Katherine, Ariz., 
over irregular routes. 


California (San Diego)—MC-38673, 
Sub. 9, Ralph E. Sorkness, dba Sorkness 
Truck Lines, Extension—Carbon Dioxide. 
Certificate proposed. Over irregular 
routes, (1) liquid carbon dioxide, in bulk, 
in tank vehicles, (a) from Niland, Calif., 
and Greeley, Colo., to points in Calif., 
Ore., Wash., Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Utah, 
Nev., Colo., Ariz., and N.M., and (b) 
from Agnew, Calif., to points in Ore., 
Wash., Idaho, and Mont.; and (2) solidi- 
fied carbon dioxide, from Niland to points 
in Ariz., Nev., and N.M. 

Colorado (Denver) MC-9895, Sub. 77, 
R. B. Wilson, Extension—Logan County, 
Colo. Certificate proposed. Crude oil, 
in bulk, in tank vehicles, over irregular 
routes, from points in Logan, Morgan, 
and Weld counties, Colo., to points in 
Wyo. 

Colorado (Denver)—MC-107839, Sub. 
9, Denver-Albuquerque Motor Trans- 
port, Inc., Extension—Walker Air Force 
Base. Certificate proposed. Fresh meat, 
dairy products, and articles distributed 
by meat packing houses, and fresh and 
frozen fruits, vegetables, and fish, be- 
tween El Paso, Tex., and Walker Air 
Force Base near Roswell, N.M., over a 
specified route and return, serving Holo- 
man Air Force Base near Alamogordo, 
N.M., as an intermediate point. 

Connecticut (Torrington) — MC-29739, 
Sub. 1, Service Transportation Co., Inc., 
Extension—Alternate Route. Certificate 
proposed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, over a specified alternate route 
between Danbury, Conn., and New York, 
N.Y., and return, serving no intermediate 
points, service at Danbury for joinder 
only with present routes in MC-29739. 


Georgia (Atlanta)—-MC-107515, Sub. 
80, Refrigerated Transport Co., Inc., Ex- 
tension—Candy. Certificate, and ap- 
proval of dual operations, proposed. Over 
irregular routes, chewing gum and con- 
fectionery, from Chicago, Ill., and Ham- 
mond, Ind.. to points in Ala., Fla., and Ga. 

Georgia (Hapeville)—-MC-3581, Sub. 2, 
The Motor Convoy, Inc., Extension— 
Louisiana. Certificate proposed. Over 
irregular routes, new automobiles and 
trucks, truckaway and driveaway, initial 
movements, from Hapeville to points in 
La. 


Illinois (Mattoon)—-MC-42329, Sub. 86, 
Hayes Freight Lines, Inc., Extension— 
Memphis Area. Denial of certificate pro- 
posed. General commodities, with ex- 
ceptions, serving points in Ark. and Tenn. 
within 10 miles of Memphis in connec- 
tion with regular route operations to 
and from Memphis. 

Illinois (Mattoon) —-MC-42329, Sub. 82, 
Hayes Freight Lines, Inc., Extension— 
Lancaster, O. Certificate proposed. Gen- 
eral commodities, with exceptions, serv- 
ing Lancaster, O., as off-route point in 
connection with regular routes between 
St. Louis, Mo., and Columbus, O., and 
between Cleveland, O., and Louisville, 
Ky., with restrictions. 

Massachusetts (Boston) — MC-31600, 
Sub. 291, P. B. Mutrie Motor Transporta- 
tion, Inc., Extension—Schenectady, N.Y. 
Certificate proposed. Over irregular 
routes, liquid commodities, in bulk, in 
tank vehicles, except petroleum and pe- 
troleum products, bituminous materials 
and bituminous products, and milk and 
milk products, between Springfield, Mass., 
on the one hand, and ,on the other, Sche- 
nectary, N.Y., conditioned on authority 
not being “tacked” or joined to any of 
applicant’s other operating rights to pro- 
vide through service. 

Michigan (Elkton)—MC-106893, Sub. 
10, Philip G. Wiederhold & Edward E. 
Wiederhold, dba Wiederhold Brothers, 
Extension—Sugar. Certificate proposed. 
(1) Sugar, from Sebewaing, Caro, and 
Croswell, Mich., to points in Ind. and 
O., except Toledo and Rossford, O.; and 
(2) stone, between points in a described 
Mich. area, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, points in Ill., Ind., O., and Wis.. 
over irregular routes. 

Michigan (Detroit)—MC-50935, Sub 5, 
Wolverine Trucking Co., Extension—Malt 
Beverages. Certificate proposed. Malt 
beverages, in barrels, from Flint, Mich., 
to Alliance, Canton, Fostoria, Steuben- 
ville, and Youngstown, O., and empty 
barrels on return movements, over ir- 
regular routes. 

Michigan (Detroit) —MC-50069, Sub. 130, 
Refiners Transport & Terminal Corpora- 
tion, Extension—Liquid Paint. Certifi- 
cate proposed. Liquid paint and paint 
materials, in bulk, in tank vehicles, from 
Toledo, O., and points within 5 miles 
thereof, to points in Lake county, III. 

Minnesota (St. Paul) —MC-108449, Sub. 
17, Indianhead Truck Line, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Petroleum Products. Certifi- 
cate proposed. Petroleum products, in 
bulk, in tank vehicles, (a) from Superior, 
Wis., to points in Mich. within 275 miles 
of Superior, other than points in Gogebic 
and Ontonagon counties, and (b) from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and points 
within 10 miles of each, to points in Ia. 
and S. D., over irregular routes. 

Minnesota (St. Paul) —MC-76266, Sub. 
68, Merchants Motor Freight, Inc., Ex- 
tension—U. S. Highway 151. Certificate 
proposed. Meats, meat products, and 
meat by-products, from Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., to Madison, Wis., over U. S. high- 
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way 151, serving no intermediate points, 
restricted to such traffic originating at 
Omaha, Neb. 


Minnesota (St. Paul) —MC-17481, Sub. 
9, Moore Motor Freight Lines, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Empty Containers. Certificate 
proposed. Empty containers, from points 
in Wis. to points in Minneapolis-St. Paul 
commercial zone, over irregular routes. 

Missouri (North Kansas City)—MC- 
200, Sub. 84, Riss & Co., Inc., Extension 
—Explosives. Certificate proposed on 
further hearing and reversal in part of 
findings in prior report, 49 MCC. 810. 
(1) Commodities classified as Class A, 
B, or C explosives, (2) ammunition, and 
ingredients and component parts of ex- 
plosives not included in (1), and (3) 
empty containers of the described com- 
modities, between Naval Ammunition 
Depot at or near Crane, Ind., on the one 
hand, and, on the other, Naval Ammu- 
nition Depot at or near Earle, N.J., over 
irregular routes. 

Missouri (St. Louis)—MC-30378, Sub. 
36, Associated Transports, Inc., Exten- 
sion—Minnesota, embracing MC-87928, 
Sub. 23, Automobile Transport, Inc., of 
Delaware, Extension—Minnestota. Cer- 
tificates proposed. (1) New automobiles, 
trucks, and chassis, in initial movements, 
truckaway and driveaway, and (2) new 
bodies and cabs, from Hazelwood, Mo., to 
points in Minn., Mont., N.D., and S.D., 
over irregular routes. 

New Jersey (Fairview) —-MC-66582, Sub. 
14, Orange & Black Bus Lines, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Linwood Ave. Certificate pro- 
posed. Passengers and their baggage, 
over a regular route between specified 
points in Fort Lee, N.J., serving all in- 
termediate points. 

New Jersey (Newark)—MC-112491, W. 
O. Mattox, Contract Carrier. Denial of 
permit proposed. Over irregular routes, 
molasses and syrups and products there- 
of, in bulk, in tank vehicles (1) from 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Paulsboro, N.J., 
to New York, N.Y., points in Middlesex 
and Sussex counties, N.J., and in Orange, 
Ulster, Westchester, Putnam, and Duch- 
ess counties, N.Y., and points in Conn., 
and (2) from New York, N.Y., to Phila- 
delphia, and in the aforementioned N.Y. 
counties, and in Conn. 

New Jersey (New Brunswick)—MC- 
59264, Sub. 13, Smith & Solomon Truck- 
ing Co., Extension—Molasses in Tank 
Vehicles. Denial of certificate proposed. 
Over irregular routes, imported black- 
strap molasses, in tank vehicles, from 
points in New York, N.Y., commercial 
zone, and Carteret, Perth Amboy, New- 
ark, Paulsboro, N.J., and points in the 
Philadelphia, Pa., commercial zone, to 
Old Bridge, N.J., and no transportation 
for compensation on return. 

New York (Flushing)—MC-112438, W. 
E. Motor Lines, Inc., Common Carrier. 
Certificate proposed. Over irregular 
routes, (1) men’s and boys’ sport shirts 
from Rienzi, Union, and Richton, Miss., 
to Baltimore, Washington, D.C., Phila- 
delphia, and New York City, and (2) 
materials, trimmings, and supplies used 
in manufacture and packing of such 
shirts, in reverse. 

North Carolina (Queen City)—-MC- 
61599, Sub. 108, Queen City Coach Co., 
Extension — Wilgrove, N.C. Certificate 
proposed. Passengers and their baggage, 
express, mail, and newspapers, (1) be- 
tween Wilgrove and Mint Hill, N.C., and 
(2) between junction Mecklenburg 
county,, N.C., highways 74 and 94 south 
of Wilgrove and junction highways 7 
and 74 near Mint Hill, over specified 
routes, serving all intermediate points. 
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Ohio (Akron)—MC-2202, Sub. _ 66, 
Roadway Express, Inc., Extension—Al- 
ternate Route. Certificate proposed. 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
between Richmond, Va., and Winston- 
Salem, N.C., over a specified alternate 
route and return, with no service at 
intermediate points. 

Ohio (Akron)—MC-74721, Sub. 37, 
Motor Cargo, Inc., Extension—Green 
Camp, O. Certificate proposed. General 
commodities, with exceptions, serving 
Green Camp and points within 3 miles 
thereof, as off-route points in connection 
with present regular route operations. 

Ohio (Akron)—MC-74721, Sub. 36, 
Motor Cargo, Inc., Extension—Alternate 
Route. Certificate proposed. General 
commodities, with exceptions, between 
Reading, Pa., and Hamburg, Pa., over 
U.S. highway 122, as an alternate route, 
with certain limitations. 

Ohio (Akron) —MC-2202, Sub. 64, Road- 
way Express, Inc., Extension — Dallas 
Commercial Zone. Certificate proposed. 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
serving points in Dallas, Tex., commer- 
cial zone as intermediate and off-route 
points in connection with regular route 
operations to and from Dallas. 

Ohio (Alliance)—MC-69766, Sub. 4, 
Reber & Bichsel, Inc., Extension—Empty 
Containers. Permit proposed. Over ir- 
regular routes, pallets, skids, and empty 
containers, (1) between points in O., on 
the one hand, and, on the other, points 
in Md., Mich., N. Y., Pa., and W. Va., 
and (2) between points in N. J., Del. 
Va., and D. C., on the one hand, and, 
on the other, points in Warwick, Goshen, 
and Mill Townships, Tuscarawas county, 
O., and in Palmyra Township, Portage 
county, O. 

Ohio (Columbus)—MC-44447, Sub. 6, 
Suburban Motor Freight, Inc., Extension 
—Alternate Routes. Certificate proposed. 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
(1) between Belpre, O., and Marietta, O., 
over O. highway 7, serving all interme- 
diate and off-route points in Warren 
Township, Washington county on and 
south of alternate U.S. highway 50, and 
serving Marietta as ‘point of joinder only 
with present regular routes, and (2) be- 
tween junction U.S. highway 33 and re- 
located U.S. highway 33 near Canal 
Winchester, O., and junction of those 
highways near Carroll, O., over the re- 
located highway, as an alternate route, 
serving no intermediate points. 

Oregon (Portland)—MC-42487, Sub. 
229, Consolidated Freightways, Inc., Ex- 
tension—Unification of Certificates—Ex- 
plosives. Certificate proposed. Danger- 
ous explosives, where applicant now au- 
thorized to transport general commodi- 
ties, with exceptions (1) in connection 
with portions of authorized regular-route 
operations between points in Calif., 
Idaho, Minn., Mont., Ore., Utah, Wash., 
and Wis., described in specific sub- 
numbered certificates, and (2) over ir- 
regular routes, (a) between Chicago, on 
the one hand, and, on the other points in 
the Chicago commercial zone, and (b) 
between points within 15 miles of Spo- 
kane, Wash., including Spokane. 

Pennsylvania (Darlington) —-MC-83610, 
Sub. 3, A. W. Bauman, Jr., Extension— 
Skids and Pallets. Certificate proposed. 
Over irregular routes, skids and pallets, 
used in transporting fire clay shapes, clay 
pouring channels, and fire clay saggers, 
from points in W.Va., N.Y., N.J., Ind., 
O., Ill., and Pa., to New Castle and New 
Galilee, Pa., and Newell, W.Va. 


Pennsylvania (North East)—MC- 





109478, Sub. 11, David B. Worster, dba 
Worster Motor Lines, Extension—Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan. Certificate pro- 
posed. Over irregular routes, (1) frozen 
fruits and juices, (a) from Erie, Pa., to 
points in lower peninsula of Mich.; (b) 
from North East to points in lower 
peninsula of Mich., except Lawton; and 
(c) from points in lower peninsula, with 
specified exceptions, to Erie and North 
East; and (2) canned goods, from Fre- 
donia and Morton, N.Y., to Detroit, 
Mich. 

Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) — MC- 
16729, Sub. 1, Joseph P. McLaughlin, 
dba McLaughlin Brothers, Extension— 
Various Commodities. Denial of certifi- 
cate proposed. Over irregular routes, 
(1) new household furniture and new 
household furnishings, moving to ulti- 
mate consumer, and xray machines and 
equipment, all uncrated, between Phila- 
delphia, on the’ one hand, and, on the 
other, points in Conn., Del., Md., Mass., 
NJ., N.Y., R.I., Va., and D.C.; (2) lino- 
leum, rubber tile, carpets, and rugs, be- 
tween Philadelphia, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, points in Del., and 
in N.J. south of NJ. highway 33, and 
at New Brunswick; and (3) household 
goods, between Philadelphia, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, points in states 
named in (1). 

Pennsylvania (Scranton) —MC-52776, 
Sub. 2, Transcoal, Inc., Extension—Cullet. 
Certificate proposed. Over irregular 
routes, (1) cullet, in bulk, from Jersey 
City, N.J., and points in Pa., to Elmira, 
N.Y., and (2) scrap iron, steel, and copper, 
in bulk, from Dickson City, Pa., to Roeb- 
ling, Perth Amboy, and Mahwah, N.J. 

Tennessee (Memphis)—MC-11220, Sub. 
50, Gordons Transports, Inc., Modifica- 
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tion of Certificate. Certificate proposed, 
modifying present general commodity 
description exceptions to read “except 
automobiles set up on wheels, dangerous 
explosives, household goods * * * com- 
modities in bulk, and those requiring 
special equipment.” 

Texas (Dallas)—MC-41432, Sub. 58, 
East Texas Motor Freight Lines, Exten- 
sion—Dallas Commercial Zone. Certifi- 
cate proposed. General commodities, with 
exceptions, serving points in Dallas, Tex., 
commercial zone as intermediate and 
off-route points in connection with reg- 
ular route operations to and from Dallas. 

Texas (Houston)—Galveston Truck 
Line Corporation, Extension —'Texas 
City. Denial of certificate proposed. 
General commodities, with exceptions, 
over irregular routes, from Texas City 
to Galveston and Houston, Tex. 

Texas (San Angelo)—MC-2228, Sub. 
31, Merchant’s Fast Motor Lines, Inc., 
Extension— Dallas, Tex., Commercial 
Zone. Certificate proposed. General 
commodities, with exceptions, serving 
points in Dallas commercial zone as in- 
termediate and off-route points in con- 
nection with operations to and from 
Dallas. 

Wisconsin (Superior)—MC-112508, E. 
T. Van Ert, Common Carrier. Denial of 
certificate proposed. Beverages, includ- 
ing malt beverages, flavored or phos- 
phated beverages, mineral or plain 
water, not flavored, carbonated and 
other than carbonated, from Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn., to Superior, over 
irregular routes. 


PHEARINGS 
Furnishing of Free Passenger Transport 
By Railroads Subject of |.C.C. Hearing 


Testimony About Trips Provided by Certain Western Lines, Without 


Charge, for Newspaper Reporters, Magazine Writers, Organizations 
Of Farm Youth, Bands and Actors Heard by Commissioner Mitchell. 


“A lot of railroads have been 
violating the laws governing free 
passenger transportation,” stated 
Commissioner Mitchell, of the Com- 
mission, as he opened a hearing 
March 22 in the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, in No. 30475, Unauthorized 
Free Transportation by Railroads. 


“Instead of prosecuting, the Commis- 
sion has decided to hold hearings,” said 
Commissioner Mitchell. “We are not here 
to prosecute, but to ask about railroad 
practices. 

“We know certain railroads are ex- 
changing advertising for transportation, 
are transporting 4-H Club boys and girls, 
and are putting on special trains to haul 
shippers without charge. We are not 
saying such practices are wrong.” 

The two-hour hearing was given over 
chiefly to testimony of two _ special 
agents of the Commission as to the prac- 
tices of ten western railroads in provid- 
ing free transportation, and to testimony 
by witnesses for several railroads as to 


the carriers’ contributions to 4-H Clubs 
and the Future Farmers of America. 


The investigation was instituted by 
the Commission, on its motion, to de- 
termine whether practices of Class I 
railroads in giving free passenger trans- 
portation were in violation of any provi- 
sion of the interstate commerce act, and 
to make such findings and enter such 
order or orders as the facts might war- 
rant (T.W., Feb. 25, 1950; March 17, p. 
48). A further hearing will be held to 
receive testimony concerning practices 
of the eastern railroads, according to 
Commissioner Mitchell. 


Give Awards to Farm Youth 

Ralph A. Buening, special agent of 
the Commission, told of his findings re- 
garding free passenger transportation, 
from his study of records of the Illinois 
Central, Milwaukee, Rock Island, Chi- 
cago & North Western, and Kansas City 
Southern Railroads. 

Generally, the only recipients of such 
free transportation were boys and girls 
belonging to 4-H Clubs and the Future 
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Farmers of America, newspapermen, ad- 
vertising agency personnel, and a lec- 
turer, said Mr. Buening. 


He said the Illinois Central in October, 
1948, had awarded two round trip first- 
class tickets between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, to a winner on “Truth and 
Consequences,” a radio quiz show. 

It had also awarded two round trip 
first-class tickets and two round trip 
coach tickets between Chicago and New 
Orleans to winners of a photographic 
contest sponsored by the railroad in an 
exhibit at the Chicago Railroad Fair, 
said the witness. 

The Illinois Central had awarded prizes 
to 4-H Club winners and to the Future 
Farmers of America, he said. 

The Milwaukee Road, according to Mr. 
Buening, had provided free transporta- 
tion to two photographers for a round 
trip between Chicago and Minneapolis, 
and a round trip between Chicago and 
Winona, and to two youth farm organi- 
zations. 

The Chicago & North Western had is- 
sued free transportation to representa- 
tives of its advertising agency, to Sam 
Campbell (a lecturer for the railway), 
and to farm youth club winners, said 
Mr. Buening. 

He said the Rock Island in September, 
1948, had provided free transportation 
for a group of 59 persons from Iowa 
City, Ia., to Chicago and return. The 
group appeared as Scottish Highlanders 
at the “Iowa Day” celebration at the 
Chicago rail fair that year. 

The Rock Island had provided free 
round-trip first-class transportation to 
Los Angeles for a Chicago newspaper 
reporter in 1949, and had provided sim- 
ilar transportation for a magazine re- 
porter between Kansas City and Chi- 
cago, according to the testimony. The 
Rock Island, in connection with a film 
entitled “Rock Island Trail,” produced 
by Republic Pictures Corporation, had 
provided free transportation for actors 
and stage properties, to the value of 
$56,223.60, testified Mr. Buening. Like 
most other railroads about which testi- 
mony was presented, the Rock Island 
had also contributed to 4-H Clubs and 
the Future Farmers of America, accord- 
ing to Mr. Buening. 

The Kansas City Southern, he said, 
in March, 1949, had provided free round 
trip transportation between Texas points 
and Kansas City for prominent citizens 
and newspapermen, in connection with 
the introduction of two new passenger 
trains and a dinner given by the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce in honor 
of the railroad. While the Chamber had 
paid for the transportation, the railroad 
had contributed $12,000 to the Chamber 
to cover approximate costs of transport- 
ing and housing guests, he said. 

Testimony of Laird 

David M. Laird, of Minneapolis, spe- 
cial agent of the Commission, testitfied 
as to practices of the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, Burlington, Santa Fe, 
and Soo Line railroads. According to 
his testimony, these railroads in recent 
years had provided the following free 
transportation: 

Great Northern: Contributions to 4-H 
Clubs and Future Farmers of America; 
round trip first class transportation to 
Seattle and return for 20 newsmen in 
connection with a “press run” of the 
road’s “Empire Builder” passenger train; 


transportation between St. Paul and 
Seattle for a St. Paul newsman and his 
wife; transportation of a municipal band 
in North Dakota, to St. Paul and return. 


Northern Pacific: Contributions to 
the two farm youth organizations; 
transporting a Minneapolis high school 
band to Fargo and return to Minne- 
apolis; transporting other school bands 
to Fargo; transporting a professional 
photographer and her husband from St. 
Paul to a point in Montana, for publicity 
concerning Yellowstone Park; trans- 
porting a St. Paul newsman and his 
wife to Yellowstone Park and return; 
transporting a Seattle newsman and his 
wife to St. Paul and return; furnishing 
round trip transportation, Minneapolis 
to Billings, for a traffic representative of 
a commercial organization. 


Burlington: Transporting six newsmen 
from eastern cities to San Francisco in 
connection with a press run of the “Cali- 
fornia Zephyr” train, at an expense of 
$910.56; transporting other newsmen to 
San Francisco for a similar purpose; 
transporting Lenox Lohr, president of 
the 1948 Chicago rail fair, to San Fran- 
cisco to fulfill a speaking engagement 
before the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce on the rail fair. 


Santa Fe: Contributions to the two 
farm youth organizations. 

Soo Line: Contributions to those two 
organizations. 


Statement by Taylor 


A statement by Walter R. Taylor, 
special agent of the Bureau of Inquiry 
of the Commission, relating to surveys 
of the Southern Pacific and Western 
Pacific railroads, was read into the 
record. 


The statement showed that in 1947 
to 1949 the S.P. had spent $5,600 for 
intrastate passenger transportation fur- 
nished to newspaper publishers in Cali- 
fornia; had furnished free transporta- 
tion to “a radio commentator and 
spouse” between San Francisco and 
Portland, Ore., in conncetion with in- 
auguration of the “Shasta Daylight” 
train and had shared with the Rock 
Island the transportation expenses of 
a Chicago travel agent between Chicago 
and Arizona points. 

The Western Pacific, according to Mr. 
Taylor, had shared with the Burlington 
the expenses covering a trip of news- 
paper and magazine writers from vari- 
ous eastern cities to San Francisco and 
return, to preview the new “California 
Zephyr” train, and had similarly shared 
transportation expenses of an opera 
singer from New York to San Francisco 
and return, for the same purpose. Mr. 
Taylor’s statement completed the testi- 
mony the Commission had to offer. 

M. L. Wilson, of the Department of 
Agriculture, announced that he was in- 
terested in the proceeding insofar as it 
bore on the work of the 4-H club. 

Commissioner Mitchell said that the 
Commission had nothing but praise for 
the 4-H Club and the Future Farmers of 
America. 

“If Congress were willing, I’d like to 
see them ride on special trains,” he said. 


Testimony on 4-H Club 


R. S. Outlaw, general solicitor of the 
Santa Fe Lines, presented as a witness 
Kenneth H. Anderson, associate director 
of the National Committee on Boys and 
Girls Club Work, Chicago, who read a 
statement tracing the organization and 
growth of the 4-H Club. That organiza- 
tion, he said, today had 2,000,000 boys 
and girls as members, and 15,000,000 
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alumni. From the beginning the rail- 
roads had lent invaluable support to the 
club, he said. “We don’t question the 
worthiness of the 4-H Club,” observed 
Commissioner Mitchell. “Don’t you real- 
ize the railroads are limited as to what 
they can legally contribute to such 
groups? It is purely the legality of such 
contributions which interests us.” 

J. Harold Johnson, state 4-H Club 
leader from Manhattan, Kan., was then 
called to testify by Mr. Outlaw. Mr. 
Johnson said that the Santa Fe had 
contributed $770 to the Kansas club’s 
work in 1949, and that some of the con- 
tribution was used for general promo- 
tional activities of the club. He told of 
boys and girls receiving Santa Fe awards, 
and traveling to 4-H events by auto- 
mobile, or by other railroads. 

James G. Blaine, general attorney for 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, 
submitted for the hearing record a let- 
ter written in 1934 by a Commission of- 
ficial to the Western Association of Rail- 
ways. The letter, said Mr. Blaine, in- 
dicated that the southwestern railroads 
could give prizes “other than transporta- 
tion” to 4-H Clubs. 

Commissioner Mitchell observed that 
the letter also stated that the interstate 
commerce act prohibited the railroads 
from giving free transportation, directly 
or indirectly, no matter how worthy the 
cause. 

J. P. Reinhold, assistant to president, 
Santa Fe Lines, testified that his rail- 
way had been contributing to the 4-H 
Club work since 1923 and to the Future 
Farmers of America since 1927, and had 
given $149,966 to the former, and $79,707 
to the latter. Such contributions were 
usually to cover expenses incidental to 
trips to 4-H and FFA. affairs, but did 
not obligate the recipients to use Santa 
Fe transportation, he said. Of 70 F.F.A. 
Santa Fe award winners in 1950, he said, 
24 used transportation other than that 
provided by the Santa Fe. 

The railroads bestowed such awards 
to youths for excellence in their farm- 
ing careers, and not to sell transporta- 
tion, he said. 

“To the extent such awards foster im- 
proved agricultural practices, they bene- 
fit the area and ultimately the railroad,” 
said Mr. Reinhold. 

F. Q. Tredway, general advertising 
manager, Southern Pacific Line, San 
Francisco, testifying in clarification of 
the statement by Agent Taylor, said that 
the road had contributed $78.47 to the 
traveling expenses of a home economist 
employed by Station KYA in San Fran- 
cisco, journeying to Portland and re- 
turn with her husband on the “Shasta 
Daylight.” 

“This resulted in publicity for our 
train on half-hour radio programs for 
10 straight days,” said Mr. Tredway. 
“If we had wanted to put on such a radio 
program ourselves, we would have had 
to pay $2,000 to $3,000 for radio time, 
prepare a script, and hire a commenta- 
tor.” 


Transport of Employes to Hospitals 


Toll R. Ware, general attorney, Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, St. Louis, asked that 
he be permitted to present testimony 
concerning his road’s granting of free 
transportation to members of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Hospital Association. 

Mr. Outlaw objected on the ground 
that the scope of the inquiry didn’t con- 
cern railroad hospitals. 

“We hope we are right in granting 
free transportation to employes of our 
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hospitals,” said Mr. Ware. “If there is 
anything wrong in this, we hope the 
Commission will tell us so.” 

Representatives of several other rail- 
roads expressed an interest in this ques- 
tion. 

Commissioner Mitchell said that the 
question was exceedingly complex; that 
the situation regarding railroad hospitals 
was different for each carrier, and that 
the question involved was whether em- 
ployes of the hospitals were employes of 
the railroad. The Commission would 
consider this matter, and if it decided 
to conduct such an investigation would 
give notice to all parties, he said. 

David J. Hearne, general passenger 
agent, Illinois Central Railroad, testifying 
as to the two tickets given by the rail- 
road to a winner of a radio quiz show, 
said the tickets cost approximately $600 
and added that “we felt that, for the 
publicity received, it was money well 
spent.” 

“Is the Commission going to investi- 
gate what the competitors of the rail- 
roads—such as the airlines—are doing 
as regards free transportation?” in- 
quired a railroad representative. 

“We have nothing to do with the air- 
lines,” responded Commissioner Mitchell, 
as he adjourned the hearing. 


Rules for Passes Modified 


The Commission has issued an order 
making effective May 1, modification of 
its regulations to govern the forms and 
recordings of passes issue of 1917 at- 
tached to the order. 

Interested parties have until April 20 
to file with the Commission a written 
statement of reasons why the modifica- 
tions should not become effective. 


The Commission said that the matter 
of free transportation was under con- 
sideration and that modifications of the 
regulations for the forms and recording 
of passes were deemed necessary. 

Last year the Commission instituted 


an investigation into the practices of 


Class I railroads in giving free trans- 
portation, No. 30475, Unauthorized Free 
Transportation by Railroads (T.W., Feb. 
25, 1950, p. 37). .The first hearing in the 
proceeding, arranged for representatives 
of western railroads, was held March 22 
in Chicago, before Commissioner Mitch- 
ell. A later hearing for eastern carriers 
will be held in New York City. 
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STATE ACTION 
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S.C. Commission Reconsiders, 


Grants Rail Rate Increases 


On reconsideration, the Public Service 
Commission of South Carolina has re- 
voked and canceled its order of March 
14 denying a petition of railroads operat- 
ing in that state for authority to in- 
crease their intrastate freight rates and 
charges in the manner and to the same 
extent as authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Ex Parte No. 
168 (T.W., March 24, p. 40.) 

In its report and order on reconsidera- 
tion in its docket No. 6740, the state 
commission said it was of the opinion 
that the petition should be approved and 
that the authority sought should be 
granted, with certain exceptions. It 
Stated those exceptions as follows: 


“Rates and charges which we have 
heretofore approved and authorized to 
be published not subject to the so-called 
Ex Parte 162, 166 or 168 increases are 
not to be increased hereby. The increase 
in rates herein proposed on pulpwood, 
carload, is denied without prejudice to 
establishment of rates on that commodity 
on the basis approved and authorized by 
us in Docket No. 7127, Order No. 7306, de- 
cided July 12, 1950. As to other commod- 
ities excepted by us in Docket No. 5528, 
namely, limestone, ground or pulverized, 
used for agricultural purposes, carload; 
logs, carload; and sugar, carload, from 
Charleston, the increase in rates herein 
proposed is denied at this time without 
prejudice to further handling by us upon 
a showing by petitioners of the current 
relationship between rates on agricul- 
tural limestone, carload, and logs, car- 
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load, in South Carolina and in other 
states in Southern Territory, and the 
relationship currently prevailing in rates 
on sugar, carload, from Charleston, on 
the one hand, and from Fort Wentworth 
and Savannah, on the other hand.” 





Illinois Roads Ask Rate Hike 


Class I Illinois railroads have asked 
the Illinois Commerce Commission for 
permission to raise their rates on in- 
trastate shipments 2 to 4 per cent, so 
that they will be in line with increased 
interstate rates allowed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its order 
of March 14 in Ex Parte No. 175, In- 
creased Freight Rates, 1951. The roads’ 
petition will be heard by Examiner For- 
rest B. McElroy, April 9. 


FEDERAL MARITIME 
BOARD NEWS 





F.M.B. Approves Coastwise 


Line Charter Application 


The~ Federal Maritime Board has 
treated favorably an application of Coast- 
wise Line for bareboat charter of two 
government-owned, war-built, dry-cargo 
Liberty-type vessels for use in its com- 
bined Pacific coastwise, Pacific coast- 
Alaska, Pacific coast-British Columbia 
and intra-Alaskan service. 


In a report on the application, docketed 
as M-24, the F.M.B. noted testimony for 
the applicant that the two vessels pro- 
posed to be chartered were needed to 
supplement the regular berth services it 
now maintained with the use of two 
privately-owned and two privately-owned 
chartered vessels and were required to 
accommodate cargo offered for movement 
beginning about April 1. The report 
showed that Alaska Steamship Co., serv- 
ing Alaska from Puget Sound ports and 
in intra-Alaskan operations, opposed the 
application. The board found and certi- 
fied to the Secretary of Commerce that 
the service considered was required in 
the public interest, tht such service was 
not adequately served, and that privately- 
owned American-flag vessels were not 
available for charter by private operators 
on reasonable conditions and at reason- 
able rates for use in such service. 





F.M.B. Appointments 


Vice Admiral E. L. Cochrane, Mari- 
time Administration head, has announced 
the appointment of Howard C. Adams 
as deputy to C. H. McGuire, director of 
the National Shipping Authority, and of 
William N. Margolis as labor consultant 
to N\S.A. 

Mr. Adams has been general agent in 
Washington, D.C., for the Pacific Far 
East Line, Inc., since 1947. Prior to that 
he was on active duty with the Navy from 
1940 to 1946. He is a graduate of the 
U.S. Naval Academy, class of 1927, and 
served in the Navy for three years prior 
to entering private business before World 
War II. 

Mr. Margolis, from 1947 to 1950, was 


primarily concerned, as a mediator with 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, with maritime labor matters. He 
will act as a part-time advisor and con- 
sultant on maritime labor problems, and 
undertake special assignments, Admiral 
Cochrane says. 





N.S.A. Orders Govern 
Agents’ Qualifications, 


Methods of Procedure 


The National Shipping Authority has 
issued two orders, one specifying the 
qualifications for companies desiring to 
be general or berth agents of N.S.A., and 
the other prescribing instructions agents 
must observe under agency agreements 
with N.S.A. covering vessels of which the 
United States is the owner or chartered 
owner. 

N.S.A. order No. 2-(Fis.-1) carries the 
instructions to agents. It sets up meth- 


ods for keeping books, bank accounts, 


revenue accounts, the handling of ship- 
ping documents as agents, disbursement 
methods to be followed at domestic and 
foreign ports, and certifications of serv- 
ices rendered to vessels. 

N.S.A. order No. 3 (AGE-2), requires, 
among other things, that steamship op- 
erators who wish to become general or 
berth agents of N.S.A. must have a min- 
imum net worth of $300,000, and mini- 
mum working capital of $50,000. An 
application form to be used by operators 
desiring to become N.S.A. agents was 
made part of the order. 





F.M.B. Brokerage Hearing 


By order of the Federal Maritime 
Board, the hearing set by the board for 
March 26, in Washington, D.C., in con- 
nection with agreements and practices 
pertaining to brokerage and related 
matters, and involving certain rules and 
regulations adopted by certain confer- 
ences located on the Pacific Coast, was 
indefinitely postponed pending the con- 
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clusion of negotiations concerning the 
matter. 

A later order would be published 
should the hearing appear to be neces- 
sary at the conclusion of the negotiar 
tions, the F.M.B. said. 


F.M.B. Charter Hearings 


The Federal Maritime Board has is- 
sued the following notices concerning 
hearings at Washington, D.C., on appli- 
cations to bareboat charter government- 
owned, war-built, dry-cargo vessels: 

M-16, Pacific Atlantic Steamship Co., 
and M-17, Pope & Talbot, Inc., further 
hearing April 3; M-23, Isbrandtsen Co.. 
Inc., hearing March 30; M-26, Pacific Far 
East Line, Inc., hearing April 2 (morn- 
ing); M-27, American President Lines, 
Ltd., and Pacific Far East Line, Inc., 
hearing April 2 (afternoon). 

The board announced that an informal 
hearing on an application of Lucken- 
bach Steamship Co., Inc., to bareboat 
charter government-owned, war-built, 
dry-cargo vessels for use in the inter- 
coastal trade, docket M-28, would be held 
jointly with the applications of Pacific- 
Atlantic Steamship Co., docket M-16, 
and Pope & Talbot, Inc., docket M-17, 
April 3 in Washington, D.C., before Ex- 
aminer Robert Furness. 


Ship Agreement Approved ° 


The Federal Maritime Board has ap- 
proved agreement No. 6310-4, between 
members of the Pacific Lumber Carriers’ 
Association and parties to agreement No. 
6310, as amended. 

Approval was of an amendment pro- 
hibiting any party to the agreement 
granting concessions or gratuities through 
any device whatsoever or rendering serv- 
ice beyond that called for in the tariffs 
or rate lists of the association. The 
amendment did not prohibit payment of 
brokerage to agents who were bona fide 
freight forwarders. 


IERIE STRESS RE Ae ENDED 
CAB NEWS 


C.A.B. Refuses to Alter 
Its Decision in 
South-to-West Case 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has de- 
nied petitions for. reconsideration of its 
decision in the Southern Service to the 
West Case. Member Josh Lee dissented 
from the majority opinion and members 
Joseph Adams and Chan Gurney did not 
participate. 


In its original decision, the board de- 
nied the applications of six airlines for 
new routes between the southeastern 
part of the United States and south 
Texas points; and between points in the 
southwest and California. However, the 
board provided for a number of through 
air services by interchange of flight 
equipment between connecting air car- 
riers now operating in these areas to 
furnish the necessary improved service 
between the southeastern and south- 


western part of the United States (T.W., 
Feb. 17, p. 54). 


The board said that after careful 
consideration, it was of the opinion that 
the petitions for reconsideration failed 
to set forth matters sufficient to warrant 
any change in its decision and conse~- 
quently denied them all except a portion 
of Delta Airlines’ petition concerning 
service to Atlanta, Ga., New Orleans, 
La., and Birmingham, Ala., in Delta’s 
interchange flights with American Air- 
lines. The board’s original order was 
amended to provide that Delta be per- 
mitted to serve Atlanta, New Orleans, 
and Birmingham on the same inter- 
change fights if the carrier should find 
this to be desirable. 


Petitions were filed protesting the 
Board’s decision by various municipali- 
ties and by Delta Airlines, Inc., Eastern 
Airlines, Inc., National Airlines, Inc., and 
Pioneer Airlines, Inc. 


TRAFFIC WorRLD 


C.A.B. Charter Regulations 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has an- 
nounced its policy adopted for 1951 to 
govern transatlantic charter operations 
and exemptions. It also issued new reg- 
ulations governing all charter operations. 

Until the present time, the board said, 
it had issued no regulation covering 
charter and special services by certifi- 
cated air carriers, in domestic and foreign 
service. However, it added, developments 
in the past three years, particularly in 
foreign and overseas air transportation, 
had made it increasingly apparent that 
some measure of cuntrol should be exer- 
cised in that field. 

The board said the new charter regu- 
lation established a general framework 
under which such services might be en- 
couraged and wasteful competitive prac- 
tices curtailed. It was issued as regula- 
tions serial number ER-160, effective 
May 1. 


COURT NEWS 


U.S. Supreme Court Upsets 


State Tax on Truck Line 


By an opinion handed down March 
26 in No. 132, Spector Motor Service, 
Inc., petitioner, :-v. Dennis P. O’Con- 
nor, Tax Commissioner, the Supreme 
Court of the United States struck 
down a Connecticut state tax de- 
scribed as a tax on the privilege of 
carrying on a business “exclusively 
interstate in character.” 


The majority opinion of the court, re- 
versing the judgment of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit, was 
written by Justice Burton. 

Justice Clark, in a dissenting opinion 
in which Justices Black and Douglas con- 
curred, said that “it has taken eight years 
and eight courts to bring this battered 
litigation to an end” and that the taxes 
involved went back 13 years (covering 
various periods between June 1, 1935, 
and December 31, 1940). 


“It is therefore no answer to Connecti- 
cut and some 30 other states who have 
similar tax measures,” said Justice Clark, 
“that they can now collect the same reve- 
nues by enacting laws more felicitously 
drafted. Because of its failure to use 
the right tag, Connecticut cannot collect 
from Spector for the years 1937 to date, 
and it and other states may well have 
past collections taken away and turned 
into taxpayer bonanzas by suits for re- 
fund which come within the respective 
statutes of limitation .. .” 


Justice Burton wrote that the proceed- 
ing in No. 132 attacked, under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution, the va- 
lidity of a state tax imposed on the fran- 
chise of a foreign corporation for the 
privilege of doing business within the 
state when (1) the business consisted 
solely of interstate commerce, and (2) 
the tax was computed at a nondiscrimi- 
natory rate on that part of the corpora- 
tion’s net income attributable to its busi- 


ness activities within the state. He said 
that, “for the reasons hereinafter stated, 
we hold this application of the tax in- 
valid.” 


Spector Motor Service, Inc., Justice 
Burton noted, was a Missouri corpora- 
tion engaged exclusively in interstate 
transportation of freight by motor ve- 
hicle between east and west and having 
its headquarters in Illinois. He said 
Spector held Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority to do certain inter- 
state trucking and had authority from 
the Connecticut commission to do part 
of such interstate trucking in Connecti- 
cut, but had not been authorized by that 
state to do intrastate trucking and did 
not engage in such trucking. 


Justice Burton said that Spector in- 
stituted “this suit” in 1942 in the federal 
district court for the Connecticut dis- 
trict against the state tax commissioner, 
seeking to enjoin collection of assess- 
ments and penalties totaling $7,795.50 
which had been levied against it for 
various periods between June 1, 1935, and 
December 31, 1940, under the Connecti- 
cut corporation business tax act of 1935 
and amendments thereto. He showed 
that the case had been considered also 
by the state courts and had been before 
the U.S. Supreme Court on a previous 
occasion, when it was remanded to the 
district court to await disposition pend- 
ing proceedings in the state court. He 
discussed the features of the tax assailed 
by Spector as follows: 


“The tax does not discriminate be- 
tween interstate and intrastate com- 
merce. Neither the amount of the tax 
nor its computation need be considered 
by us in view of our disposition of the 
case. The objection to its validity does 
not rest on a claim that it places an 
unduly heavy burden on interstate com- 
merce in return for protection given by 
the state. The tax is not levied as com- 
pensation for the use of highways or 
collected in lieu of an ad valorem prop- 
erty tax. Those bases of taxation have 
been disclaimed by the highest court of 
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the state. It is not a fee for an inspec-, 
tion or a tax on sales or use... 


“Taxing power is inherent in sovereign 
states, yet the states of the United States 
have divided their taxing power between 
the federal government and themselves 

. . While the reach of the reserved 
taxing power of a state is great, the 
constitutional separation of the federal 
and state powers makes it essential that 
no state be permitted to exercise, with- 
out authority from Congress, those func- 
tions . . . delegated exclusively to Con- 
gress. 


“Another example of this basic separa- 
tion of powers is the inability of the 
states to tax the agencies through which 
the United States exercises its sovereign 
powers... 

“The state is not precluded from im- 
posing taxes upon other activities or 
aspects of this business which, unlike the 
privilege of doing interstate business, are 
subject to the sovereign power of the 
state. Those taxes may be imposed al- 
though their payment may come out of 
the funds derived from petitioner’s inter- 
state business, provided the taxes are so 
imposed that their burden will be rea- 
sonably related to the powers of the state 
and nondiscriminatory. 


“This Court heretofore has_ struck 
down, under the commerce clause, state 
taxes upon the privilege of carrying on 
a business that was exclusively interstate 
in character. The constitutional in- 
firmity of such a tax persists no matter 
how fairly it is apportioned to business 
done within the state... 

“Our conclusion is not in conflict with 
the principle that, where a taxpayer is 
engaged both in intrastate and interstate 
commerce, a state may tax the privilege 
of carrying on intrastate business and, 
within reasonable limits, may compute 
the amount of the charge by applying 
the tax rate to a fair proportion of the 
taxpayer’s business done within the 
state, including both interstate and in- 
trastate ... 

“In this field there is not only reason 
but long-established precedent for keep- 
ing the federal privilege of carrying on 
exclusively interstate commerce free 
from state taxation .. .” 





Undercharge Liability Case 


Taken to Supreme Court 


A case in which a consignee disclaims, 
under the common law of New Jersey, 
liability for undercharges sought to be 
collected by the Southern Pacific Co. 
has been brought to the Supreme Court 
of the United States on a petition for 
certiorari, seeking review of a decision 
of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

The petition is docketed in the US. 
Supreme Court as No. 583, Wheaton 
Brass Works, a Corporation of the State 
of New Jersey, petitioner, v. Southern 
Pacific Co. The New Jersey Supreme 
Court entered its judgment in the case 
December 4, 1950. 

According to the petition, the South- 
ern Pacific Co. sued the Wheaton Brass 
Works for undercharges of $738.37 on a 
shipment of iron and steel pipe with 
fittings and brass valves transported 
from California to New Jersey. The 
undercharge, the Court was told, resulted 
from misdescription of the goods by the 
shipper, the shipment having been des- 
ignated as “Pipe Fittings, N.OI.B.N., 
I/S.”. The Wheaton Brass Works con- 


tended is not liable for payment of the 
undercharges because it had not created 
and had no knowledge of the under- 
charge, because it had not contracted 
with the shipper or the Southern Pa- 
cific to pay the shipping charges, and 
because the shipper who had contracted 
to pay the charges was in existence and 
solvent. 

The trial court (in Essex County, N.J.), 
the petitioner said, entered judgment for 
Wheaton Brass Works, but the New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court reversed, holding that 
under section 6(7) of the interstate 
commerce act a consignee who accepted 
delivery of an interstate shipment be- 
came liable, as a matter of law, for the 
shipping charges, irrespective of whether 
or not he had contracted, expressly or 
impliedly, with the carrier for payment of 
such charges. Wheaton Brass Works 
contended that, under common law in 
New Jersey, a consignee was not liable for 
freight charges in the absence of an 
express or implied contract with the 
carrier to pay such charges. 

The essence of the question placed 
before the U.S. Supreme Court, the peti- 
tioner said, was the extent to which 
section 6(7) of the interstate commerce 
act had modified or abrogated the “com- 
mon law” that mere existence of the 
relation of carrier and consignee was 
not enough to establish a liability of 
the latter to pay the freight charges. 


Court Sets Aside I.C.C. 
Order for Higher Ex-Barge 
Knoxville Switch Charge 


Failure of the Commission to “sift” 
understatements and overstatements 
in cost studies of switching, ex-rail 
and ex-barge, at Knoxville, Tenn., 
was a ground stated by a three-judge 
federal district court for ordering set 
aside the Commission’s order in I. 
and S. No. 5473, Switching at Knox- 
ville, 274 I.C.C. 195. 


In that proceeding. the Commission 
authorized the Southern Railway and 
the Louisville & Nashville to increase 
the charge for interstate ex-barge 
switching at the Port of Knoxville, from 
$12.38 a car to $23.44 a car. 

The three-judge court for the north- 
ern Alabama district, northwestern di- 
vision, issued its opinion and order in 
Civil No. 801, Tennessee. Valley Au- 
thority, Commercial Barge Lines, Inc., 
J. Allen Smith & Co., plaintiffs, v. 
United States of America, defendant, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, South- 
ern Railway Co., Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co.. intervening defendants. 


The court permanently enjoined the 
Commission’s order and remanded the 
cause to the Commission for further 
proceedings disposing of I. and S. No. 
5473. 

Transportation Policy 


Neither the court nor the Commission 
could afford to ignore the impact of the 
transportation act of 1940 on the statu- 
tory authority of the Commission, said 
the court, in connection with which it 
cited Interstate Commerce Commission 
v. Mechling, 330 U. S. 567, and continued: 

“In accord as we are with the many 
authorities cited in briefs of the inter- 
venors, to the effect that courts should 
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adopt a tolerant attitude in reviewing 
orders of the Commission when it has 
acted within the ambit of its statutory 
sanction in passing upon the issues of 
reasonableness and discrimination with 
respect to rates and services, we per- 
ceive the need for vigilance when the 
contention is raised that the Commis- 
sion has apparently ignored its responsi- 
bility of seeing that rates are coordinated 
in accordance with the national trans- 
portation policy as declared by the 1940 
legislation. 


“Tt is settled that its provisions ‘flatly 
forbid the Commission to approve barge 
rates or barge-rail rates which do not 
preserve intact the inherent advantages 
of cheaper water transportation, but 
discriminate against water carriers and 
the goods they transport.’ Moreover, 
‘Congress left the Commission no dis- 
cretionary power to approve any type of 
rates which would reduce the “inherent 
advantage” of barge transportation in 
whole or in part.’ 


“Irrespective of whether this case may 
be distinguished from the Mechling case 
by contrasting the factual context of 
each, we believe that pertinent principles 
established by the court are dispositive 
of this review. We are constrained to 
the opinion that the Commission, in 
discussing the rule of the Mechling case, 
whether or not it conceded its applica- 
bility, misapprehended its requirements 
as to the basic findings essential to sup- 
port a rate differential immediately af- 
an carriers both by rail and by 
water.” 


No ‘Basic Findings’ 


Relying on cost studies it had criti- 
cized freely for understatements and 
overstatements, said the court, the Com- 
mission had struck an average between 
the two and found that there was suffi- 
cient justification for a conclusion that 
the proposed charge of $23.44 was not 
excessive. 

“No effort was made to sift the under- 
statements and overstatements and to 
translate them, clearly and unambigu- 
ously, into terms of actual difference in 
cost involved in switching ex-barge and 
ex-rail freight,” the court continued. 


After quoting the Commission’s ex- 
aminer, who had recommended approval 
of a $19 charge, that, in the final 
analysis, the charges suggested were 
based to a certain extent on judgment 
and were necessarily more or less arbi- 
trary, the court said: 


“We hold that the Commission has 
misapplied the law by failing to make 
the basic findings required to support its 
order and conclude that such order must 
be set aside.” 





High Court Asked to Rule 
On Railroad’s Obligation 


To Serve Picketed Plant 


Whether a railroad is liable for 
damages if it fails to provide car 
service for a shipper when, during a 
strike of employes at the shipper’s 
plant, entrances to the plant are 
barred by a picket line is a question 
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the Supreme Court of the United 
States has been asked to decide. 


The issue as to a common carrier’s 
responsibilities to serve a picketed plant 
is raised in a case brought to the Supreme 
Court by the Rock Island and docketed 
there as No. 592, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad Co., petitioner, v. 
Acme Brick Co. The railroad seeks re- 
view and reversal of a decision of the 
US. Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit, handed down December 29, 1950. 

According to the certiorari petition of 
the Rock Island, the Acme Brick Co. 
sued to collect $167,246.87 in damages and 
penalties from the Rock Island because 
of failure of the latter to furnish car 
service to the brick company at its plant 
in Bridgeport, Tex. The complainant 
alleged that from October 4, 1948, to April 
22, 1949, the railroad defendant had 
“failed and refused to accede” to com- 
plainant’s request for empty cars. 

It was stated in the petition that, in 
a motion to dismiss the suit in the fed- 
eral district court where it had been 
filed, the Rock Island said that after 
complainant’s employes at the Bridge- 
port plant had gone on strike, October 
4, 1948, and until the picket line across 
entrances to the plant had been removed 
on April 22 of the following year, train 
crews operating switch engines were un- 
able to cross the picket line “because of 
the apparent and imminent danger exist- 
ing at such picket line.” Switch engines 
were operated to the plant three times a 
week in the period of the strike, the 
court was told. 

The Rock Island said that the district 
court dismissed the suit on the ground 
that prior resort should have been made 
by the complainant to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to determine the 
reasonableness of the defendant’s prac- 
tice. However, the federal appeals court 
subsequently reversed and remanded the 
case to the district court, holding that 
the railroad was under an “absolute 
duty” to furnish car service to the ship- 
per, even when the shipper’s own em- 
ployes were on strike and when a picket 
line had been established across all en- 
trances to the shipper’s plant. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion,” said the Rock Island in its petition 
for review of the appeals court’s decision, 
“has not passed a general regulation set- 
ting forth the obligations of carriers to 
serve strike-bound industries. In the 
absence of such a regulation, the only 
obligation upon the part of the railroad 
to a strike-bound industry is to adopt 
a reasonable practice and thereafter uni- 
formly apply the same to all strike-bound 
plants ... The only body which can de- 
termine whether such practices which 
the railroad establishes under such cir- 
cumstances are reasonable is the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission .. .” 





Security of Panama Canal 


President Truman, by an executive or- 
der promulgated March 24, has pre- 
scribed regulations relating to the safe- 
guarding of vessels, harbors, ports and 
waterfront facilities of the Canal Zone. 
The order grants to the governor of the 
Panama Canal specified powers with 
respect to preventing access of persons, 
articles or things to vessels or waterfront 


facilities and with respect to possession 
and control of vessels within the Canal 
Zone under stated conditions. Included 
in the order are provisions for super- 
vision and control of explosives or other 
dangerous cargo in the Canal Zone by 
the governor of the Panama Canal. 


1.C.C. Upheld by Court 


In Texas Alternate 


Route Motor Right Case 


The U. S. district court for the 
northern Texas district, Dallas divi- 
sion, has upheld a decision of the 
Commission, division 5, in MC-59680, 
Sub. 75, Strickland Transportation 
Co., Inc., Extension—U.S. Highway 59. 


By its decision of May 23, 1950, the 
Commission granted Strickland, a Dallas 
carrier, a certificate authorizing trans- 
portation as a common carrier of house- 
hold goods, commodities in bulk, and 
those requiring special equipment, be- 
tween Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., and Hous- 
ton, Tex., over U.S. highway 59, serving 
no intermediate points, as an alternate 
route in connection with regular route 
operations, with restrictions. 

The three-judge court, in its opinion 
in civil No. 4174, East Texas Motor 
Freight Lines v. I.C.C., U.S., and Strick- 
land Transportation Co., Inc., said the 
complainant East Texas contended, 
among other things, as follows: 

That its direct routes between St. Louis, 
Mo., Memphis, Tenn., Little Rock, Ark., 
and Houston, made a second morning 
service between St. Louis and Houston, 
not less-than-truckload shipments, and 
first afternoon service on truckload ship- 
ments between Memphis and Houston, 
and over-night service with early next 
morning delivery, between Little Rock 
and Houston. 

The court said East Texas contended 
that Strickland’s service was a third 
morning service between St. Louis and 
Houston, a third morning service be- 
tween Memphis and Houston, and a sec- 
ond morning service between Little Rock 
and Houston. 

East Texas alleged, said the court, that 
such authorization to Strickland was to 
the latter’s enhancement and advantage 
and to the detriment and disadvantage 
of East Texas “by the natural and normal 
diversion of substantial quantities of 
freight from complainant to respondent.” 

The court said, among other things, 
that Strickland’s service from St. Louis 
to Houston had been established for al- 
most two years, and its haulings were 
in excess of a million pounds for each 
year. Strickland, therefore, it said was a 
competitor of East Texas for all haulings 
out of St. Louis, and intermediate points 
“up to Texas.” 

“The complainant had exclusive service 
between Texarkana and Houston on 
route 59,” continued the court. “The 
grant of the right to respondent to carry 
via route 59 instead of going around by 
Dallas as an alternate route, gave re- 
spondent [Strickland] nothing that be- 
loged to complainant, because the use of 
route 59 by respondent was a limited 
route.” 

The court said it followed that the 
complaints made by East Texas were 
unsupported by either the facts or the 
law and that its complaint must be dis- 
missed. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


Court Drops Complaint of 
Motor Contract Carrier 
Contesting I.C.C. Order 


A three-judge federal district court 
for the Ohio southern district, east- 
ern division, has dismissed a com- 
plaint in which Aller & Sharp, Inc., 
a motor contract carrier sought to 
have set aside a portion of the Com- 
mission’s order in MC-55811, Sub. 10, 
Craig Trucking, Inc., Extension—Ad- 
ditional Territory. 


The Commission, division 5, has granted 
Craig, a common carrier, authority to 
transport paper and paper products from 
Chillicothe, O., to Chicago and Joliet, Ill., 
and Hammond and South Bend, Ind., 
and to other points and areas not in- 
volved in the court case, and machinery, 
equipment, material and supplies used 
in or in connection with the manufac- 
ture of paper from the named points 
and areas to Chillicothe. 


Aller & Sharp, a contract carrier, had 
authority to transport paper from Chilli- 
cothe to Chicago, Joliet, Hammond and 
South Bend. It contested the commis- 
sion’s order mainly on the ground that 
the existing service was adequate and 
satisfactory and that the Commission 
had failed to observe the principle es- 
tablished by it that additional compe- 
tition would not be authorized when the 
existing service was shown to be ade- 
quate and satisfactory. 


The court did not render an opinion in 
the proceeding, civil action No. 3019, Aller 
& Sharp, Inc. v. United States of Ameri- 
ca et al., but filed findings of fact and 
conclusions together with its final judg- 
ment and decree. 

The court concluded, among other 
things, that since Aller & Sharp did not 
have authority to transport machinery, 
equipment, materials and supplies used 
in or in connection with the manufacture 
of paper from Chicago, Joliet, Ham- 
mond, and South Bend to Chillicothe, it 
had no legal interest nor standing to 
challenge the grant of such authority to 
Craig. The court cited I.C.C. v. Chi., R.I. 
& Pac. Ry., 218 U.S 88, 109; Sprunt & 
Son v USS., 281 U.S. 249, 254-257; and 
Alton R. Co. v. U.S., 315 U.S. 15, 19 

The court said the Commission’s find- 
ings were supported by substantial evi- 
dence and that those findings, “provid- 
ing a rational basis for its conclusion, 
are unassailable in this action” In this 
connection the court cited I.C.C. v. Union 
Pacific R. Co., 222 U.S. 541, 547; and 
Rochester Tel. Corp. v. United States, 
307 U.S. 125, 146. 


MOTOR ACT PROSECUTIONS 


Digests of statements issued by the 
Secretary of the Commission concerning 
prosecutions, in federal courts, for vio- 


lations of motor carrier provisions of the 

interstate commerce act or of Commission 

— and regulations thereunder, appear 
elow. 


Colorado district, at Denver. Fines 
totaling $560 were imposed, March 14, 


-on Dewey Miracle, Fruitvale, Colo., and 


Mountain States Creamery Co. of Colo- 
rado, Denver, following entry of their 
pleas of guilty to certain counts of an 
information charging violations. Each 
defendant was fined $280 which was 
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required to be paid. Miracle was charged 
with operating as a common carrier of 
property for compensation without a 
certificate. Mountain States, a shipper, 
was charged with aiding and abetting 
the commission of the offenses charged 
in the information. 

Western South Carolina district, Rock 
Hill division, at Rock Hill. Moss Truck- 
ing Co., Inc., of Charlotte, N.C., was 
fined $600, March 12, following its plea 
of nolo contendere to an information 
charging it with operating as a common 
carrier of property for compensation 
without a certificate authorizing the 
described operations. The fine was re- 
quired to be paid. 

Eastern Virginia district, at Rich- 
mond. Raymond H. Jenkins, dba R. H. 
Jenkins Transfer, of Richmond, was 
fined $250, March 12, following his plea 
of nolo contendere to an information 
charging him with operating as a com- 
mon carrier of property for compensa- 
tion without a certificate authorizing 
the described operations. The fine was 
required to be paid. 

Colorado district, at Denver. John B. 
Able, dba Montezuma Truck Line, Du- 
rango, Colo., on March 14, was fined $150 
following entry of his plea of guilty 
to certain counts of an information 
charging the defendant, a common car- 
rier of property, with failing to require 
his drivers to keep drivers’ logs and with 
failing to have in his files doctors’ cer- 
tificates of physical examination of his 
new drivers. The fine was required to 
be paid. 

Tennessee western district, western di- 
vision, at Memphis. Grenipp C. Collins, 
Jr., Memphis, on March 25, was fined 
$500 following entry of his plea of nolo 
contendere to an information charging 
the defendant with operating as a com- 
mon carrier of property for compensa- 
tion without a certificate. The fine was 
required to be paid. 

Western North Carolina district, at 
Statesville. W. W. Poteat, of Hickory, 
N.C., was fined $950, March 19, following 
his plea of guilty to an information 
charging him with operating as a com- 
mon carrier of property for compensa- 
tion without a certificate authorizing the 
described operations. The fine was re- 
quired to be paid. 

Southern Texas district, Houston di- 
vision, at Corpus Christi. A. M. Harber, 
dba Harper Trucks, of Alice, Tex., was 
fined -$225, March 19, following his plea 
of nolo contendere to an information 
charging him with granting rate conces- 
sions by failing to collect accessorial 
charges incurred in the use of extra 
labor and equipment in loading and un- 
loading shipments of property which 
could not be loaded by the use of the 
defendant’s regular driver and facili- 
ties of the vehicle used. 

Eastern Arkansas district, western di- 
vision, at Little Rock. Sugar Creek 
Creamery Co., of Danville, Ill., with a 
plant at Russellville, Ark., was fined $320, 
March 10, following its plea on nolo 
contendere to an information charging 
it, a private carrier, with permitting 
drivers in its employ to remain on duty 
and drive motor vehicles for excessive 
periods, and with failing to require its 
drivers to prepare and keep logs in the 
form and manner prescribed by the 
Commission. The fine was required to 
be paid. 

Middle North Carolina district, at 
Greensboro.. Arthur Delbert Swann, of 
Yanceyville, N.C., was fined $150, March 








16, following his plea of guilty to an in- 
formation charging him with operating 
as a common carrier of property for 
compensation without a certificate. The 
fine was required to be paid. 





LOSS AND DAMAGE DECISIONS 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and 


Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of 
National Reporter System, published by West 
Publishing Company, St. Paul, Minn. Copy- 
right, 1947, by West Publishing Company. 









City Court of New York, Special Term, 

New York County, Part I. 

In action against a common carrier to 
recover the value of ladies’ dresses dam- 
aged while in carrier’s possession, where 
the shipment in question was an inter- 
city shipment, provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Public Service 
Law of the state did not apply and the 
rights of the parties would be deter- 
mined by the common law of the state. 
Public Service Law, Secs. 63-1, subd. 
3(c); Interstate Commerce Act, 49 
U.S. C. A. Sec. 1 et seq. 

Where a contract for an intra-city 
shipment provided that unless a different 
value was declared, the carrier’s liability 
would not exceed $50 per shipment, and 
that if a greater value was declared the 
charge would be higher, upon failure 
of shipper to declare a greater value and 
to pay the higher rate, liability was 
limited to $50 per shipment. 
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In action against a common carrier 
to recover the value of dresses allegedly 
damaged while in carrier’s possession, 
provision in the shipping receipt that 
carrier’s liability was limited to a certain 
amount per shipment unless a greater 
value was declared and charges paid 
for higher value, constituted adequate 
notice to the shipper and therefore par- 
tial defense based upon limitation of 
liability embodied in the shipping receipt 
was valid. (Cy Ruchman, Inc. v. Saland, 
102 N.Y.S. 2d 407). 


City Court of City of New York, Trial 
Term, New York County, Part IV. 


In action for damages to dresses trans- 
ported by defendant’s truck from con- 
signor dress company to plaintiff’s busi- 
ness establishment, evidence established 
that there was no binding limitation of 
liability on part of defendants and that 
plaintiffs, if sought to be bound by de- 
fendants’ receipts which ran in favor 
of consignor, were not extended a choice 
of rates to free defendants from their 
common-law liability as carriers. 

Where dresses delivered to plaintiff’s 
place of business by defendants’ truck 
were damaged by water and plaintiff in 
salvaging dresses procured a_ certain 
amount from a firm which defendants 
and insurer’s representative were ad- 
vised when they visited plaintiff’s place 
of business two or three days after de- 
livery and there examined the dresses, 
plaintiff was entitled to recover differ- 
ence between value of dresses and sal- 
vage price received. (Cy Ruchman, Inc. ° 
v. Saland, 102 N.Y.S. 2d 410). 


TRANSPORTATION 


SS 





System of Priorities for 
Merchant Ship Transport 


Proposed in House Bill 


Legislation drafted by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce providing for es- 
tablishment of a system of priorities 
in transportation by merchant ships 
“in the interests of national defense” 
has been introduced by Chairman 
Hart, of the House merchant marine 
and fisheries committee. 


Provisions of the bill, identified as 
H.R. 3487, are similar to those of the 
ship warrants act of World War II. By 
its terms, H.R. 3437 would be cited, after 
enactment, as the “ship warrants act 
of 1951” and would terminate “at such 
time as the Congress by concurrent 
resolution may provide.” 

The Hart bill would authorize the 
President to prescribe regulations for 
the issuance and revocation of warrants 
and governing the use of shore facilities 
as described in the bill, with respect to 
any vessel using or seeking to use such 
facilities. Such authority would be ex- 
ercised by the President for the purpose, 
among others, of meeting promptly and 
effectively the requirements of military 
and other programs, “whenever he deems 
it in the interest of national security, 
or the maintenance of essential sup- 
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plies and services, or the prevention of 
inflation of shipping charges.” 

By the regulations he might issue 
under the proposed ship warrants act 
of 1951, the President might provide for 
“such undertakings on the part of the 
owner or charterer of such vessels as 
the President may require as a condi- 
tion to the issuance or retention of war- 
rants under this act, including under- 
takings with respect to the trades or 
routes in which such vessels shall be em- 
ployed, the voyages such vessels shall un- 
dertake, the passengers or cargo to be 
carried, the fair and reasonable maxi- 
mum rate of charter hire or equivalent, 
the fair and reasonable maximum trans- 
portation charges for cargo or passengers, 
and ... incidental apd supplementary 
matters . . .” Unjust discrimination 
between U.S. ports, in the exercise of 
this authority, would be prohibited. 

The regulations governing the use of 
shore facilities only by vessels holding 
warrants might be made applicable, un- 
der the bill, to “the use of any facility 
for loading, discharging, lightering, or 
storage of cargo, any facility for the 
furnishing of oil, coal, or other fuel, 
supplies, stores, of food, or any facility 
for the overhauling, drydocking, recon- 
ditioning, or repair of vessels.” The bill 
provides that “the President may except 
from such regulations vessels or classes 
or type of vessels, the control of which 
he determines not to be required for 
the purposes of this act.” A further pro- 
vision is that “vessels shall have such 
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priority among themselves with respect 
to the use of said facilities as the Presi- 
dent shall determine to be necessary or 
advisable in the interest of national de- 
fense or other programs in support of 
the security of the United States and that 
of allied or associated nations.” 

The bill would empower the President 
to delegate any power conferred on him 
by i€ to any officer or agency of the 
government and to authorize such re- 
delegations by that officer or agency as 
he might deem appropriate. 


Questions About Purchases 
Of Tankers From Maritime 
Agency Raised by Senator 


Chairman Johnson, of the Senate 
interstate and foreign commerce 
committee, has made public a letter 
he has sent to Secretary Sawyer, of 
the Department of Commerce, re- 
questing answers to questions con- 
cerning sales of certain tank ships 
by the Maritime Commission or the 
Maritime Administration. 


Under the President’s reorganization 
plan No. 21 of 1950, which became effec- 
tive May 24 last year, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration took over the functions of 
the Maritime Commission with respect 
to sales of government-owned merchant 
ships. 

Senator Johnson said in his letter that, 
in the course of the investigation of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation pol- 
icies by a subcommittee (headed by 
Senator Fulbright, of Arkansas) of the 
Senate banking and currency committee, 
it had come to his attention that former 
Representative Joseph E. Casey, of Mas- 
sachusetts, had “purchased a number of 
ships from the Maritime Commission 
(Administration).” Testimony before the 
Fulbright committee by Mr. Casey in- 
dicated that Mr. Casey had used two 
corporations, one American and the other 
Panamanian, to buy and lease five 
tankers, built by the Maritime Commis- 
sion in World War II, and thereby had 
converted a $20,000 investment into a 
personal profit of $250,000. Income from 
charterers of the ships by the Panaman- 


ian corporation, the Fulbright committee . 


was told, had not been subjected to US., 
taxation, while profits realized from final 
sale of the Panamanian-flag vessels had 
been subject only to the US. capital 
gains tax of 25 pér cent. 


Questions 


In his letter to Secretary Sawyer, 
Chairman Johnson, whose committee’s 
jurisdiction includes maritime matters, 
said: 

“T have had inquiries concerning the 
sale of these ships and would greatly 
appreciate your reply to the following 
questions: 

“1. Who were the persons who negoti- 
ated the sale of these ships to the Amer- 
ican Overseas Tanker Corporation; that 
is, those representing the Maritime Com- 
mission (Administration) and those who 
represented the corporation? 

“2. What is the history of reported 
unsuccessful efforts by Standard Oil to 


obtain the same or similar tanker ves- 
sels? 

“3. Was there any revelation to the 
negotiating officers of the Maritime Com- 
mission that a lease arrangement by 
Standard Oil had been previously con- 
tracted for before the purchase of the 
ships by Mr. Casey or his associates? 


“4. We will greatly appreciate a list 
of all negotiations for or sale of ships 
by the Maritime Commission or Adminis- 
tration in which Mr. Casey was a factor. 


“5. Has, to the knowledge of your staff, 
a person by the name of Joseph H. 
Rosenbaum, Francis N. Rosenbaum, L. N. 
Rosenbaum, or E. Merl Young been con- 
nected with, instrumental in, or negoti- 
ated for any person in the sale of ships 
by the Maritime Commission or Admin- 
istration?” 

In another letter to Secretary Sawyer, 
Chairman Johnson said it had been re- 
vealed to Congress in the Fulbright sub- 
committee hearings on R.F.C. activities 
that purchasers of ships from the Mari- 
time Commission or Administration had 
received advance decisions from the 
Treasury Department on tax payments. 
He then asked Secretary Sawyer to an- 
swer the following questions: 

“In the negotiations for the sale of 
ships between an agent or a company 
purchasing your surplus, has it been re- 
vealed to negotiators of the Administra- 
tion (Commission) that tax benefits will 
accrue to the purchaser through the 
charter or sale of such vessels after any 
period of time? 

“If the above may be the case, were 
tax benefits taken into the sale price of 
surplus ships?” 


Transport Tax Exemption 
For ‘Military’ Proposed 


Under provisions of H.R. 3413, a bill 
introduced by Representative Andersen, 
of Minnesota, the federal tax on trans- 
portation of persons would be inappli- 
cable to transportation or facilities fur- 
nished to any member of the armed 
forces traveling in uniform of the 
United States at his own expense while 
on official leave, furlough, or pass, “if 
the travel of such member is for the 
purpose of visiting his home or returning 
to duty from such a visit.” 

The term “armed forces” is defined in 
the bill as including the U.S. Coast 
Guard (a branch of the service operated 
under the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department). Cadets or midshipmen of 
any academy of the U.S. armed forces 
would be eligible for the exemption. 
Section 2 of the bill provides that “the 
amendment made by this act shall be 
applicable to amounts paid on or after 
the first day of the first month which 
begins more than ten days after the date 
of enactment of this act.” 


‘War’ Daylight Saving Time 
Bill Introduced in Senate 


Establishment of daylight saving time 
in the period of “the present war” is 
proposed by a bill (S. 1176) introduced 
by Chairman Johnson, of the Senate 
interstate and foreign commerce com- 
mittee, “by request.” 

Under terms of the bill, standard 
time in each time zone would be ad- 
vanced one hour beginning at 2 a.m. 
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of the twentieth day after enactment 
of the bill. The measure would cease 
to be in effect “six months after the 
termination of the present war or at 
such earlier date as the Congress shall 
by concurrent resolution designate.” A 
further provision of the bill is that, at 
2 a.m. of the last Sunday in the calendar 
month in which the proposed legislation 
would cease to be in effect, “the stand- 
ard time of each zone shall be returned 
to the mean astronomical time of the 
degree of longitude governing the stand- 
ard time for such zone” as provided in 
the daylight saving time act of March 
19, 1918, as amended. 


Lake Ore Transport Measure 
Sent to President; New Bill 
Deals With Grain Shipments 


Shortly after Congress passed and 
sent to the President S. 683, author- 
izing Canadian-flag vessels to trans- 
port ore between U. S. ports on the 
Great Lakes throughout 1951, a bill 
to grant similar authority to Cana- 
dian ships with respect to grain 
transport on the lakes was intro- 
duced by Representative Butler, of 
New York. 


The Butler bill, identified as H.R. 3436, 
would authorize shipment of grain by 
Canadian ships between U. S. lake ports, 
“by reason of emergency conditions in 
transportation on the Great Lakes,” until 
December 31, 1951, “or until such earlier 
time as the Congress by concurrent reso- 
lution or the President by proclamation 
may designate.” 

The House passed, without a recorded 
vote, H.R. 2338, a companion bill to S. 
683 which the Senate had passed earlier, 
and then passed S. 683 and tabled the 
House bill. Defense Transport Adminis- 
trator Knudson testified in support of the 
legislation (T.W., March 24, p. 48), and 
the measure also was supported by J. 
Frank Perrin, commerce counsel of the 
Defense Department’s Military Traffic 
Service, in a hearing conducted by the 
House merchant marine and fisheries 
committee. 

When H.R. 2338 was called up for con- 
sideration in the House by Representa- 
tive Hart, of New Jersey, chairman of the 
House merchant marine committee, a 
question was raised by Representative 
Andresen, of Minnesota, as to whether 
the bill would be amended to permit 
Canadian ships to haul grain as well as 
ore between U. S. ports on the Great 
Lakes. Chairman Hart stated that his 
committee had decided to “report out a 
bill dealing with grain later.” 


“The only reason grain was not in- 
cluded in the measure now before us,” 
he said, “was because time was of such 
essence for the transportation of the 
ore that it was thought better to intro- 
duce a separate bill respecting the trans- 
portation of grain . . . Our information 
was to the effect that the ice would soon 
be breaking and transportation would 
soon begin on the Great Lakes. In fact, 
it was stated to me informally that they 
expected transportation to open on 
March 24, and certainly not later than 
the middle of April.” 


Representative Andresen said he want- 
ed the Congressional Record to show 
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qyriions of miles of cost lecords Prove the econ omy of Internationals 








See the new 


INTERNATIONAL 


New International Roadliner operated by the Denver Chicago Trucking Co., 
Inc., the only transcontinental common carrier of general commodities in America. 





Denver Chicago uses more Internationals than any other make of truck. 


Big trucking companies keep careful cost rec- 
ords on the millions of miles their trucks oper- 
ate each year. 


Because cost records show it pays, these 
companies have helped keep Internationals 
first in heavy-duty truck sales for 19 straight 
years. Here are 4 reasons why it will pay you 
to become an International Truck owner, too: 


1. You cut operating costs. Every new Inter- 
national Roadliner is powered by a specially 
designed valve-in-head International Truck en- 
gine—product of the world’s largest exclusive 
truck engine plant. You get more power for 
keeping rigid schedules, more economy for 
meeting rising hauling costs. 


2. You make drivers more efficient. They 
ride in the new Comfo-Vision Cab, “roomiest 
cab on the road”... enjoy more positive con- 
trol, greater maneuverability. 


3. You pay less for maintenance. Every new 
International Truck is heavy-duty engineered 
for extra strength ... and backed by the com- 
plete facilities of America’s largest exclusive 
truck service organization. 


4. You get longer truck life. Here’s actual 
proof: More than half the Internationals built 
in the last 44 years are still earning money for 
their owners. 


See your nearest International 
Truck Dealer or Branch 


Choose the tractor you want from the complete 
International Truck line of Roadliner models. 
Get all the facts today. 


International Harvester Builds 
McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 
Motor Trucks . . . Industrial Power 


Refrigerators and Freezers 


International Harvester Company * Chicago 





Every model heavy-duty engineered for the long haul 
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that storage capacity for grain in the 
midwest was “filled up to the limit.” 


“We are not able to get box cars to 
ship that grain out of there, and we must 
use the Great Lakes as much as we can,” 
he said. “We need boats to do so...” 


Chairman Hart gave assurance that 
no time would be lost in bringing up the 
bill relating to lake transportation of 
grain after it had been introduced. 


G.A.O. Suggests Changes 
In U.S. Policies Relating 


To Ocean Carrier Subsidies 


Dissatisfaction with existing poli- 
cies of the federal government and 
with provisions of the merchant ma- 
rine act of 1936 relating to operating 
and construction subsidies for US.- 
flag ships operating on foreign trade 
routes has been expressed by the 
General Accounting Office. 


In an audit report to Congress and the 
Secretary of Commerce, covering op- 
erations of the old Maritime Commis- 
sion and its successor agencies, the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board and the Maritime 
Administration, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1950, the G.A.O. proposed “a 
thorough review of the entire subject 
of foreign competition in relation to the 
awarding of operating-differential sub- 
sidy contracts.” That recommendation 
was made, it said, because “in some in- 
stances there is serious doubt whether 
the amount of competition is sufficient 
within the intent of the act to warrant 
subsidy payments.” 

In view of the fact that “substantial 
competition” from foreign vessel opera- 
tors on a particular trade route was a 
basic consideration to justify granting of 
operating subsidies to a U.S.-flag opera- 
tor on that route, under the merchant 
marine act, the G.A.O. suggested to Con- 
gress that it might be desirable to pre- 
scribe legislative standards to measure 
“substantial competition.” 

“There is serious doubt in some cases,” 
said the G.A.O., “whether the subsidized 
passenger-cargo vessels were of the type 
required to meet what competition did 
exist.” 


Trade Route Determinations 


The G.A.O. recommended to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce that he review the 
subject of the determination of essential 
foreign trade routes, and that determina- 
tions of such trade routes by the now 
defunct Maritime Commission be in- 
cluded in such a review. 

Thorough review by Congress of the 
vessel replacement programs of the op- 
erators holding operating subsidy con- 
tracts was recommended by the G.A.O., 
with the comment that it believed the 
former Maritime Commission had shown 
“considerable weakness in the exercise of 
its responsibilities under this phase of 
the law.” Another recommendation to 
Congress was that further consideration 
be given to elimination of “disguised 
subsidies in the form of tax deferments 
and exemptions” and to the use, instead, 
of direct subsidy payments, if necessary. 

Appropriate legislative committees, the 
G.A.O. said, should consider the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

(1) That the F.M.B. be required to 
hold open hearings on proposed con- 


struction-differential - subsidy - contracts 
and that the record of the hearings and 
the findings be published. 

(2) That the Navy Department be re- 
quired to pay for the cost of features 
incorporated for national defense uses, 
so that the desirability of adding those 
features might be considered in the light 
of over-all naval and military require- 
ments and the availability of funds to 
meet them. 

(3) That the government pay for fea- 
tures incorporated for national defense 
uses in a new ship only if and to the 
extent that such features did not have 
commercial utility, or if and to the extent 
that their cost was disproportionate to 
their value. ; 

(4) That sections 502(a) and 502(b) 
of the merchant marine act, 1936, be 
clarified as to: (a) whether architect’s 
fees, inspection fees, cost of hotel equip- 
ment, and other items not included in 
the shipbuilder’s bid should be sub- 
sidized; (b) whether the purchaser of the 
ship should share in the costs attributable 
to escalation of material and labor, and 
(c) whether the purchaser should share 
in design and inspection costs incurred 
by the F.M.B. 

With respect to “numerous recom- 
mendations” it said it had made, orally 
and in writing, to the M.A., the G.A.O. 
said that the M.A. had shown “an ex- 
cellent spirit of cooperation.” 

It said that the M.A. and F.M.B. had 
made definite improvements in proce- 
dures and in selection of agency execu- 
tives and added that those agencies had 
devoted considerable effort to adjustment 
of “improper transactions” into which 
the former Maritime Commission al- 
legedly had entered. 

Operating-differential subsidies of the 
subsidized U.S.-flag operators had ac- 
counted for 53 per cent of the profits 
of those companies in 1949, as against 
31 per cent for 1948 and an average of 
15 per cent for the years 1938 to 1941, in- 
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clusive. The subsidy payments were sus- 
pended in the World War II. period. 
According to the audit report, federal 
income taxes of the subsidized operators 
averaged only 20 per cent of their net 
profits in 1949, though the tax on com- 
parable earnings that industry gen- 
erally would have had to pay was 38 
per cent. 


Action by Maritime Commission 


The former Maritime Commission, 
the G.A.O. said, had authorized operat- 
ing subsidies for combination passenger- 
cargo vessels in certain instances—in- 
cluding the cases of the American Presi- 
dent Lines and the Mississippi Shipping 
Co.—although the foreign competition 
they encountered was only for cargo 
traffic. It said the commission had 
granted a subsidy to Mississippi Shipping 
Co. on its route between Gulf ports and 
the west coast of Africa, though there 
was no direct foreign competition on 
that route, the commission having based 
its award on the theory that Mississippi 
Shipping Co. competed for traffic with 
foreign-flag ships on the route from 
Atlantic coast ports to the west coast 
of Africa. 

“We have recommended,” said the 
G.A.O., “that the Federal Maritime 
Board review the contracts entered into 
by its predecessor with a view toward 
discontinuing the payment of operating- 
differential subsidies in those cases 
where substantial competition does not 
exist or where the vessels being subsi- 
dized are not required to meet foreign- 
flag competition. Although it may be in 
the public interest to subsidize all 
American-flag vessels operating on es- 
sential foreign trade routes regardless of 
the amount of existing foreign competi- 
tion and regardless of whether the ves- 
sels are of the type, size, and speed re- 
quired to meet the competition, this is 
a decision for the Congress and was not 
a decision for the Maritime Commission 
to make.” 


LABOR NEWS 


B.R.T. Yardmenon‘Mon-Con’ 
Get ‘Non-Op’ Settlement; 


Other Cases in Mediation 


Yardmen represented by the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
on the Monongahela Connecting 
Railroad at Pittsburgh, Pa., have ob- 
tained a wage increase of 121% cents 
an hour, plus “escalator clause” ad- 
justments to be made effective April 
1, according to information obtained 
from a government source in Wash- 
ington. 


The B.R.T. yardmen on the “Mon- 
Con,” a switching line controlled by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, thus 
obtained settlement terms the same as 
those granted nationally to unions repre- 
senting about 1,000,000 rail non-operating 
employes March 1 (T.W., March 3, p. 13). 


The yardmen on the “Mon-Con” had ob- 
tained a 40-hour work week without re- 
duction in pay received for 48 hours 
under terms of a settlement of a dispute 
between them and the carrier last sum- 
mer. The “escalator clause” adjustments 
they will receive, in addition to the in- 
crease of 12% cents an hour retroactive 
to February 1, 1951, are based on a Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living 
index figure of 178 as of February 15. 
Accordingly, their wages will be increased 
1 cent an hour for each increase of one 
point in the B.L.S. index above 178. The 
B.R.T. represents non-operating as well 
as certain operating employes on the 
“Mon-Con,” and has two separate con- 
tracts, therefore, with the carrier. 

The Department of the Army, operat- 
ing the nation’s railroads pursuant to the 
President’s executive order of August, 
1950, was reported to have sent a repre- 
sentative to the “Mon-Con” management 
with instructions to settle the dispute 
with the Trainmen, after some Jones & 
Laughlin steel furnaces had been shut 
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down because of an alleged “slowdown” 
by the yardmen. 

A mediator from the National Media- 
tion Board was conferring with the 
“Mon-Con” management and with offi- 
cials of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen on that railroad, 
March 27, and there were indications 
that the employes represented by the B. 
of L.F. & E. would obtain contract terms 
similar to those obtained by the B.R.T. 
yardmen. 


Mediation activities by the N.M.B. in 
a dispute between the B.R.T. and the 
Aliquippa & Southern, described as an- 
other “captive” road of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, were to 


begin March 28, it was stated at the 
N.M.B. 

In Washington, negotiations to settle 
the long-standing disputes between the 
railroads, on the one hand, and the 
B.R.T., the B. of L.F. & E., the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Order of Railway Conductors, on the 
other, had been at a standstill for 
several days, and several of the repre- 
sentatives of the parties to the disputes 
had gone to their homes to spend Easter 
with their families, it was reported, 
March 27. All were expected to return 
to Washington March 28, when the 
Senate labor and public welfare com- 
mittee was to resume hearings in its in- 
vestigation of the disputes. 


TRANSPORTATION 
STATISTICS 





Serviceable Freight Car 
Fleet Increased by 39,500 


Since July, Gass Reports 


By “belt-tightening processes,” 
the railroads had added 39,500 serv- 
iceable cars to the available supply 
since their adoption last July of a 
“program to provide adequate trans- 
portation service,” Arthur H. Gass, 
chairman of the car service division, 
Association of Americar Railroads, 
says in his March report on the na- 
tional rail transportation situation. 


For February, the increase in the rail 
freight car supply was 3,900, represent- 
ing a 1,500-car gain in ownership and a 
2,400-car decrease in the number of cars 
awaiting repairs, Mr. Gass stated. 


“The number of cars held for repairs 
as of March 1,” he said, “was 57,000 less 
than on the corresponding date a year 
ago and represented only 4.9 per cent of 
the total ownership.” 

Placing of orders for nearly 15,000 ad- 
ditional cars by the Class I roads and 
railroad-controlled refrigerator car lines 
in February raised the backlog of new 
cars on order to “a new all-time record 
of 141,982,” Mr. Gass reported. 


Demands for Box Cars 


He discussed “continuing increased 
demands for all types of box cars” and 
observed that the demands for Class A 
cars for high-grade loading and for 50- 
foot end-door cars had been particularly 
heavy. 

“Box car loadings,” he said, “continue 
to exceed recent previous years’ activities 
in this field, the cumulative loadings for 
the first ten weeks of this year amount- 
ing to 3,282,662 cars compared to 2,947,- 
438 for 1950 and 3,158,515 for 1949. Grain 
and grain products loadings for this 
period were 24.4 per cent greater than 
for the corresponding period of 1950 and 
16.1 per cent greater than for 1949, while 
lumber and forest products loadings this 
year were 29.5 and 26.1 per cent ahead 
of the previous two years.” 

Returns of empty box cars to western 
lines from the east had increased from a 
daily average of 501 in February to 1,097 
for the first 15 days of March, said Mr. 





Gass. An average turn-around time of 
15.45 days reported for box cars in Feb- 
ruary, he said, was due to strike condi- 
tions existing in the first 11 days of the 
month and compared to 13.96 days for 
January. 

He gave the following information 
about availability of other types of freight 
cars: ; 

Stock cars: Supply ample as to double 
decks, some shortages of single decks 
developing; hoppers—present supply rel- 
atively easy; gondolas—demands very 
heavy; plain flat cars—tight situation in 
midwest somewhat improved; flat cars, 
special types—requirements probably 
greater now than ever before; covered 
hoppers—northeastern territory cement 
mills’ demands heavy, necessitating re- 
call of cars used in phosphate rock serv- 
ice in southeast in winter months; re- 
frigerator cars—critical shortages noted, 
especially in north central areas; open 
top cars—demands curtailed as result 
of generally favorable stock position of 
industry. 

Coal, Ore and ‘Open-Tops’ 

In his discussion of the open-top car 
requirements, Mr. Gass said that bi- 
tuminous coal stocks on February 1 rep- 
resented about 50 days’ supply as com- 
pared with 27 days’ supply at the same 
time last year. However, he said, iron 
ore stocks on February 1 were nearly 
2,000,000 tons below the tonnage in stor- 
age on that date in 1950. He stated that 
an all-rail ore movement had been in 
progress most of the winter season “by 
which it is hoped that about 114 million 
tons will be moved to steel furnaces by 
the opening of lake navigation around 
April 1.” He added that “it is also 
hoped to move two or three million tons 
by all-rail routes during the summer and 
fall months.” 

Average turn-around time in February 
for freight cars of all types was reported 
as 17.61 days, as against 19.98 days in 
the same month last year and 17 days in 
February, 1949. 

“In February the average percentage 
of detention of freight cars over the 
free time was 16.66, which compares with 
20.50 per cent in February a year ago and 
15.95 per cent in January of this year,” 
said Mr. Gass. “The reports were 
rendered by railroad agents in 764 cities 
. . . For the first two months this year 
the detention was 16.28 per cent against 
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19.86 per cent for, January and February, 
1950. In February of this year railroad 
agents in 11 districts reported to car 
efficiency committees 1.407 cases where 
shippers failed to completely unload cars 
free of all debris and dunnage.” 


Foreign Flag Tonnage 
Increasing at U.S. 
Ports, Says N.F.A.S. 


“America’s multi-billion dollar water- 
front is showing a remarkably large and 
steadily increasing number of foreign 
flags flying from the masts of merchant 
ships,” says the National Federation of 
American Shipping. 

“According to a Federation study of 
world-wide vessel entrances and clear- 
ances at large U. S. seaports, American 
flag merchant ship entrances and clear- 
ances are steadily declining in American 
ports, while British tonnage entering and 
clearing United Kingdom seaports con- 
tinues to increase. 

“In 1950, vessel entrances and clear- 
ances at U. S. seaports totaled 76,950 of 
148,235,000 net registered tons. Fifty- 
seven per cent of all the vessels entering 
and clearing U. S. ports carried cargo, 
the remainder arrived and departed in 
ballast. 

“The total net registered tonnage of 
all vessels entering and clearing U. S. 
ports in 1950 with commercial cargo was 
112,466,000. Only 42.7 per cent of this 
tonnage was merchant ships carrying the 
Stars and Stripes. In 1949 the figure was 
48.5 per cent. In sharp contrast, in 1950, 
of the 102,775,000 net registered tons of 
vessels entering and clearing United 
Kingdom ports with cargo, 65.7 per cent 
were of British registry.” 

The Federation study also showed that 
while vessel entrances into U. S. ports 
with cargo totaled 27,500, vessel clear- 
ances with cargo totaled only 16,671, a 
= imbalance than that recorded in 

The Federation listed the following 
tabulation to show the total net regis- 
tered tonnage of vessels entering and 
clearing major U. S. seaports in 1950 ac- 
cording to Customs Districts, and on the 
basis of all vessels entered and cleared, 
and only those entering and clearing 
with commercial cargo: 


7 Total All With Cargo 
Customs Districts Vessels (000’s) Only (000’s) 
New Yor! 47,790 39,438 
Philadelphia 16,249 10,374 
New Orleans 9,897 8,291 
Maryland 8,855 5,539 
Los Angeles 7,813 6,412 
Galveston-Houston 7,197 4,903 
Massachusetts 6,984 5,154 
Washington State 6,030 4,530 
Florida 5,792 4,422 
San Francisco 3 4,866 





Rail Freight Revenue Up 
$769 Million in 1950 


Freight revenue of Class I railroads in 
1950 exceeded that of 1949 by $769,849,679, 
according to a compilation of revenue 
traffic statistics of those roads, exclusive 
of switching and terminal companies 
statement M-220, prepared by the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics. 

Ton-miles of revenue freight handled 
by the Class I lines, exclusive of switch- 
ing and terminal companies, totaled 51,- 
456,439,000 in December, 1950, as com- 
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The nation will salute the cotton industry this month during National Cotton 
Week, but every week is cotton week at the Port of Long Beach. Over 
450,000 bales of cotton were handled at the Port during 1950. A new shed, 


designed expressly for the storage of cotton, is now under construction on 


~Yy 


Pier A. These facilities, plus the many others designed for all types of 


cargoes, have established Long Beach as America’s Most Modern Port. 
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of forms you use and we 
will send you complete 
information on the Chapin 
file to use—also buying di- 
rect means lower cost. 
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in Florida 
but also Perfect Shipping 
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HAVANA, CUBA 





Relaxing vacations are not the only 
thing Florida has to offer. 

Florida also stands for PERFECT SHIP- 
PING, particularly when you route your 
shipments via the Florida East Coast 
Railway. 

This is Florida’s ONLY DOUBLE TRACK 
RAILROAD. Its high-speed main line is 
a connecting link to all points on the 
Florida East Coast, and to Cuba as well 
via the Port of Palm Beach and West 
India Fruit & Steamship Company’s car- 
ferry service. 

Let a Florida East Coast representative 
give you the complete details in person, 
or write to our general offices at St. 
Augustine. 
















A tile for 
FREIGHT BILLS 


A SIX DRAWER FILE 
FOR 6” x 9” FREIGHT BILLS 


No matter what size forms you use 
for your various records, the Chapin 
Company has a top quality file to fit 
your needs. All sizes and combina- 
tions for cards and paper records 
in letter, legal, invoice sizes, etc.,— 
now it is possible for you to get a 
Chapin file to fit your needs rather 
than to try to fit your filing system 
to the wrong file. 


CHAPIN EQUIPMENT CO. 


P. O. BOX 109 BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


Western Warehousing 
Company 
Established 1880 Incorporated 


323 W. Polk St. 
Tel.—Wabash 6507 


H. S. Newell * 
Superintendent 





FACILITIES—600,000 sq. ft. Fireproof, steel-brick- 
concrete construction. Floor load, 250-300 Ibs. Dry 
Sprinkler system; alarm system; private watchmen. 
Insurance rate, 17.7c. Siding on Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; capacity 40 cars; free switching all Chicago 
lines. Motor platform, capacity 100 trucks, all 
sheltered. 

LOCATION—Adijacent to ‘Loop’’—one block from 
new Chicago Post Office; in the heart of the rail- 
way terminal and wholesale districts. 

SERVICE FEATURES—Bonded, Illinois Commerce 
Cemmission Pool car distributors. Superior office 
and storage space for lease. Storage restricted to 
clean merchandise free from fire hazard. 


ASSOCIATIONS—lIllincis Warehouse Assn.;_ iil. 


Chamber ef Cemmerce; Chicage Assn. ef Com- 
merce; Chicage Traffic Club. 
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pared with 42,850,511,000 in December, 
1949, and 558,521,790,000 for the 12 months 
ended with December, 1950, as compared 
with 526,491,056,000 in the comparable 
1949 period. 

Revenue tons carried in December, 
1950, amounted to 209,265,113 as against 
186,439,275 December, 1949, and 2,579,734,- 
521 in the entire year of 1950 as com- 
pared with 2,311,682,378 in 1949. 

Freight revenue totaled $673,945,256 in 
December, 1950, as compared with $575,- 
437,775 in December, 1949, and $7,821,825,- 
880 in the year 1950 as compared with 
$7,051,976,201 in 1949. 

Revenue passengers carried totaled 42,- 
036,584 in December, 1950, as compared 
with 45,041,569 in December, 1949, and 
486,240,911 in the year 1950 as compared 
with 554,506,212 in 1949. Passenger reve- 
nue in December, 1950, amounted to $79,- 
334,877 as compared with $74,383,992 in 
December, 1949. For the year 1950 pas- 
senger revenue totaled $813,272,011 as 
compared with $860,525,367 in 1949. 

Freight traffic averages for December, 
1950, and 1949, respectively were reported 
as follows: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 245.9 and 
229.8; revenue a ton-mile, 1.310 cents and 
1.343 cents; revenue a ton a road $3.22 
and $3.09. 

For the 12 months ended with Decem- 
ber 1950, and 1949, respectively, freight 
traffic averages were shown as follows: 

Miles a revenue ton a road, 228.1 and 
227.8; revenue a ton-mile, 1.329 cents and 
1.339 cents; revenue a ton a road, $3.03 
and $3.05. 





Canadian Carloadings Up 
In Week Ended March 17 


Revenue freight loadings on Canadian 
railways totaled 77,250 cars for the week 
ended March 17, an increase of 2,368 
cars above the volume for the preceding 
week and 2,868 cars better than the total 
for the corresponding week of 1950, ac-. 
cording to the public finance and trans- 
portation division of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics at Ottawa. 


Cumulative loadings for the first 
eleven weeks this year were heavier than 
in 1950 in both the eastern and western 
regions with the national total up from 
745,896 to 815,742 cars, or by 9.4 per 
cent. 

In a statement on the carloading vol- 
ume for the week ended March 17, the 
division said that the eastern region 
reported an active week with 55,206 cars 
loaded against 49,907 cars one year 
earlier, up 5,299 cars, while the western 
region declined to 22,044 cars from 24,- 
475 cars in 1950, and added: 


“Receipts from connections totaled an 
impressive 39,316 cars or 6,230 cars above 
the same week of last year as imports 
and intransit freight continued heavy. 
National loadings registered good in- 
creases in grain products up from 2,710 
to 2,868 cars, and in base bullion, etc., 
in building products, and in other mine 
products up from 1,175 to 1,823 cars. 
Pulpwood was doubled at 7,180 cars 
against 3,579 one year earlier while lum- 
ber rose from 4,019 to 4,559 cars. Iron 
and steel totaled 2,394 cars or 583 cars 
above last year. Autos and trucks at 
1,929 compare favorably with 1,628 as 
demand remains keen. The woodpulp 
and paper group was up from 5,175 to 
5,461 cars. Miscellaneous manufacturers 
increased 591 cars to 5,732 while L.C.L. 
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improved 102 cars to 16,999 for the week. 

“Declines were shown in grain off 982 
cars to 4,393, and in most agricultural 
items. Livestock dropped from 1,495 to 
1,162 cars. Coal and coke were much 
lighter with coal down from 6,303 to 5,- 
341 cars. Crude oil due to the pipeline 
totaled only 366 cars against 1,448 cars 
one year ago.” 





Reduced Deficit for ‘50 
Reported by Canadian Nat'l 


Special Correspondence from Ottawa, Canada 

The government-owned Canadian Na- 
tional Railways had an operating deficit 
of $3,261,235 in 1950, its lowest since the 
end of the second world war. 

The amount of the deficit was disclosed 
in advance of publication of the com- 
pany’s annual report by the passing of an 
estimate in Parliament to cover the 
deficit. Canadian National deficits are 
not funded but are charged to the fed- 
eral government while surpluses, if any, 
are paid over to the government. 

Transport Minister Lionel Chevrier 
said the railway’s improved position was 
due partly to increases in freight rates 
authorized last year and partly to an 
increase in traffic volume. The deficit 
in 1949 was $42,000,000. 


Rail Employment 


Employes of Class I steam railways, 
excluding switching and terminal com- 
panies, totaled 1,252,619 at the middle 
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conditions 


of February, an increase of 11.30 per cent 
over February a year ago and a decrease 
of 0.06 per cent under January of this 
year, according to a rail employment 
compilation prepared by the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics. 


The February, 1951, employment was 
reported as follows: Executives, officials, 
and staff assistants, 15,418; professional, 
clerical, and general, 208,402; mainte- 
nance of ways and structures, 226,032; 
maintenance of equipment and stores, 
375,590, transportation (other than train, 
engine and yard), 147,377; transportation 
(yardmasters, switch-tenders, and hos- 
tlers), 16,043; and transportation (train 
and engine service), 263,757. 





February Transport Tax 
Collections Reported 


Collections of federal revenue pro- 
duced by taxes in the field of transpor- 
tation in February, 1951, showed in- 
creases over corresponding figures re- 
ported for the same month last year, 
according to a compilation issued by the 
Treasury Department’s Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 


The tax on transportation of property 
yielded $29,359,452.39 in February this 
year as against $24,822,478.28 in the same 
month of 1950, the bureau reported. 

Revenue produced by the manufactur- 
ers’ excise tax on gasoline in February, 
1951, totaled $47,826,608.86, compared 
with $37,654,711.76 collected from that 
source in February last year. Amounts 
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of revenue collected from other trans- 
portation sources in February, 1951, as 
compared with the collections reported a 
year ago were shown as follows: 

Transportation of oil by pipe line, 
$2,020,304.54 in 1951 and $1,872,019.05 in 
1950; transportation of persons, seats, 
berths, $18,084,491.78 in 1951 and $18,- 
051,185.46 in 1950; railroad retirement, 
$20,861,414.41 in 1951 and $32,821,626.46 
in 1950. 





Inland Waterway Launchings 


Shipyards on the inland waterways 
launched 26 vessels, built according to 
American Bureau of Shipping specifica- 
tions, last January, according to Chester 
C. Thompson, president of The American 
Waterways Operators, Inc. Such pro- 
duction usually accounted for 25 per cent 
of the national total, Mr. Thompson said. 
The January launchings of inland water- 
way craft, he reported, included one tug- 
boat, two towboats, 15 steel hopper (open) 
barges, five steel oil barges, and three 
steel covered cargo barges. In January, 
1950, one tugboat and seven barges were 
built, he said.. 





Freight Car Supply Report 


U. S. railroads reported an average 
daily shortage of 33,797 freight cars for 
the week ended March 17, a decline of 
3,035 under the average daily average 
of 36,832 cars reported for the previous 
week, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the Association of American Rail- 
roads (T.W., March 24, p. 48). 
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The total shortage for the March 17 
period was made up as follows: Plain 
box, 25,885; auto box, 247; gondola, 4,095; 
hopper, 724 (includes 72 covered); stock, 
33; flat, 1,456; refrigerator, 1,312, and 
miscellaneous, 45. 
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Carrier reports to the car service di- 
vision also showed an average daily sur- 
plus of 1,622 cars for the week ended 
March 17, made up of 8 auto box, 25 
gondola, 448 hopper, 750 stock, 135 re- 
frigerator, and 256 miscellaneous cars. 


NEW SERVICES AND PRODUCTS 
IN TRANSPORTATI 


Flying Tiger Line Sets Up 
Foreign Traffic Department 


The Flying Tiger Line has established 
a foreign air freight traffic department, 
George T. Cussen, sales vice-president, 
has announced. The new department 
will be headed by V. John Zabohon, 
formerly president of Air-Land Freight 
Consolidators, Inc., of San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Pointing out that foreign freight traffic 
on the Flying Tiger Line has increased 
steadily, Mr. Cussen said “it can be de- 
veloped even more satisfactorily by pro- 
viding shippers and consignees with the 
services of a department especially geared 
for this type of traffic.” 


He reported that his firm now has 
interline agreements with all principal 
international air and water carriers, 
which permits through shipments on the 
bill of lading of the originating carrier. 


Daily P.A.W.A. Service to Paris 


Pan American World Airways will be- 
gin daily services to Paris on May 1, 
Willis G. Lipscomb, vice-president traf- 
fic and sales, has announced. Three 
weekly fights are now offered. Two more 
will be added April 10. Pan American’s 
weekly flight from New York to Nice 
will be extended to Rome on May l, 
providing four-times-a-week service to 
the Italian capital with three flights by 
way of Paris and the fourth on the 
southern route. 


‘Congressional’, ‘Senator’ 


Trains to be Made New 


The Penns«ivania Railroad has ordered 
64 streamlined all-stainless steel passen- 
ger cars from the Budd Co., Philadelphia, 
to make completely new “The Congres- 
sional” and “The Senator.” 

The cars will provide two 17-car trains 
between New York and Washington for 
“The Congressional, which for decades 
has carried celebrities, lawmakers, gov- 
ernment executives, industrialists and 
people in every walk of life, and two 
15-car trains for The Senator, with its 
distinguished reputation in the Wash- 
ington-New England service,” says the 
company. 

“A major innovation on The Congres- 
sional will be an entirely new type parlor 


car featuring seven private rooms, each 
accommodating five passengers, designed 
for business conference, family groups, 
and other small parties desiring maxi- 
mum privacy. Meals will be served in 
these rooms, if desired. 

“The car order includes reclining seat 
coaches each with a smoking lounge, 
parlor, dining, coffee shop and observa- 
tion cars. The all-stainless steel con- 
struction of the cars will combine beauty 
with rugged strength and they will em- 
body many innovations in travel comfort, 
convenience and attractiveness in addi- 
tion to the new private rooms.” 


Underframe for Rail Cars 
Said to Dissipate 


Force of Coupling Impacts 


The use of Duryea cushion underframes 
in railroad freight cars is said to dissipate 
the destructive forces of car-coupling im- 
pacts and to provide 40 per cent extra 
lading protection, according to informa- 
tion contained in new bulletins issued 
by the Hulson Co., Chicago. 

In the _ specially designed Duryea 
cushion underframe, body bolsters are 
connected by side sills, end sills and 
longitudinal stringers. The body bolsters 
and cross bearers serve as support and 
guide for an independent center sill. 
The center still lies within the guides, 
and is free to float in either direction, 
such movement being cushioned by coil 
springs, each of 12,000 foot-pound ca- 
pacity. Sill movement in either direction 
is restricted to seven inches. 

Use of the Duryea underframe is said 
to protect lading, increase the life of 
cars, to keep cars on the line for ‘onger 
periods with less time for re-. ©. and 
to result in lower car mainte ~ osts. 

The United States Departm i: Agri- 
culture conducted a three-r-c~*:1 test 
wherein grapes were shipped frc:1 Calif- 
ornia to New York, with Duryea-equipped 
cars interspersed with other cars with 
conventional friction draft gears. The 
department reported that “cars built with 
spring cushion underframe (Duryea) 
showed fewer longitudinal impacts than 
cars equipped with conventional friction 
draft gears.” The report showed that 
only twice on any trip did the impact 
recorders record any impacts for the 
Duryea equipped cars, according to the 
bulletins, copies of which may be obtained 
from the company. 


G.T.W. Freight Car Order 


The Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
has placed orders for 250 70-ton triple 
hopper cars, 300 70-ton high side gon- 
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dola cars, 250 50-foot box cars and 250 
40-foot box cars, C. A. Skog, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, has an- 
nounced. The orders total $7,000,000. 





Proposes Conveyor Belt 
Subway for New York 


Plans for a radically new passenger 
subway system, utilizing the continuous 
loading principle of the conveyor belt, 
have been submitted to the Board of 
Transportation of New York City, the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. announces. 
The moving platform would replace the 
present shuttle under 42nd Street be- 
tween Times Square and Grand Central 
Station. 


The plan calls for the use of moving 
loading and unloading platforms, and 
small, closely-spaced passenger cars rid- 
ing on an endless track of rubber con- 
veyor belts and rubber-tired banks of 
accelerator wheels. Passengers at either 
end of the shuttle walk directly upon 
the loading platform, a moving belt, six 
feet wide. Alongside this platform, and 
moving at the same speed is a continuous 
stream of small passenger cars with seats. 
Twenty-five cars, each seating 10 pas- 
sengers, pass the loading platform every 
minute. 

Once past the loading platform, the 
cars move over banks of pneumatic tire 
wheels which speed them up and carry 
them onto another conveyor belt of higher 
speed. The cars are slowed down at the 
other end by similar banks of wheels only 
belts moving at the speed of the unload- 
ing platform. While the moving plat- 
forms operate at only 1.5 miles an hour, 
between loading points the cars are 
speeded up to 15 miles an hour. 

Claimed advantages of the belt con- 
veyor subway system are its continuous 
operation feature, reasonable cost of in- 
stallation and low maintenance and op- 
erating costs. Cost is estimated at ap- 
proximately $2,100,000. Peak load capacity 
is 32,000 passengers an hour in each di- 
rection. 

R. S. Wilson, Goodyear president, says 
the economic features of the proposed 
subway system should appeal to transit 
authorities in many of the nation’s 
larger cities. 





Santa Fe Traffic Control 


The Santa Fe Railway has ordered ma- 
terial to install centralized traffic control 
on 107.5 miles of single track between 
Bakersfield and Calwa, Calif., officials of 
the railway have announced. 





U.P. Train to West Coast 


After having linked St. Louis, Mo., and 
Denver, Colo., since its first run nearly 
five years ago, the “City of St. Louis,” 
Union Pacific streamliner, will be as- 
signed on April 29 to operation as a fast, 
through luxury train between St. Louis 
and Los Angeles, Calif., according to a 
Union Pacific announcement. In the 
past, through cars for and from west 
coast points have made connection with 
other U.P. transcontinental trains at 
Denver. Inauguration of the new train 
would give additional streamliner service 
to Salt Lake City, Las Vegas and Los 
Angeles, the U.P. said. It announced, 
also, that three other U.P. passenger 
trains—operating between Chicago, on 
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the one hand, and San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Denver, on the other— 
would operate on daylight saving time, 
beginning April 29, “for the first time 
in the 82-year history of America’s 
transcontinental railroads.” 


1.C. Centennial 


Three hundred trained Illinois Central 
employes will tell the railroad’s centen- 
nial story to club, school, church, civic 
and other audiences during the year. 
The first group of 150 men already have 
completed a 16-week course in public 
speaking, which started in November, 
1950. Another 150 employees will com- 
plete the course in April and May. 
Courses were held at several towns in 
Illinois, Iowa, ‘Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana. Photographic 
exhibits and displays are being dis- 
tributed throughout the railroad’s terri- 
tory, for use in the windows or lobbies 
of banks and libraries. 


WATER 


Boston Port Lumber Record 


All records for the amount of lumber 
handled in the Port of Boston were 
broken in 1950 when approximately 150,- 
180,500 board feet entered the port, it 
Was announced by Director John M. 
Bresnahan, of the Port of Boston Au- 
thority. 


The lumber movement was by far the 
greatest in the history of the Port, ac- 
cording to Sherman L. Whipple of Wig- 
gin Terminals, Inc., whose Castle Island 
operation accounted for 144,037,177 board 
feet of the total. The Castle Island fig- 
ure was the highest of any terminal on 
the coast save for the lumber terminal 
at Newark, according to Mr. Whipple. 


The Castle Island handle, including 
lumber brought in by rail, was approxi- 
mately 164,000,000 board feet, Mr. Whip- 
ple said. 


Delaware River Film 


The Port Promotion Dapartment of the 
Delaware River Joint Commission has 
provided the Department of State, Office 
of International Information, with five 
copies of its color motion picture, “Short- 
Cut to World Markets”, for inclusion in 
the department’s overseas information 
and educational program. The prints were 
given the department by Alex.. Crothers, 
executive of the Port Promotion Depart- 
ment, who said: 

“We believe that our picture will make 
a contribution towards acquainting the 
world with American achievements and 
methods, to say nothing of strengthening 
world knowledge of the Port of Phila- 
delphia.” 

Since the preview of the film by the 
commission on October 25, it has been 
seen by more than 200,000 persons. 


* * * 


“Yard and train crews Know that even 
the best loaded cars can’t take excessive 
impact in yard switching or rough train 
handling on line of road, and they can 
prevent damage by acting on this knowl- 
edge.”—Dr. M. E. Burk, Assistant to 
General Manager, Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad. 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Earl E. Young has been promoted from 
general freight agent to the newly- 
created position of traffic manager of 
the Atlantic & Danville Railway Co., 
Norfolk, Va. .. 


* * * 


Ollie L. Merchant has announced open- 
ing of his office for the general practice 
of law, specializing in motor carrier and 
transportation matters, at 712 Louisville 
Trust Building, Louisville, Ky. 


* * * 


Harry Warner has been granted a six 
months’ leave of absence from his posi- 
tion as general agent at Chicago for the 
Rutland Railway Corporation because of 
ill health. He has been succeeded in the 
territory by Thomas J. Muldowney. 


+ * * 


Appointment of Mathew Cullen Wilkin 
and Henry P. Huff, Jr., as vice-presidents 
of Slick Airways, Inc., San Antonio, Tex., 
has been announced by Earl F. Slick, 
chairman of the board. Mr. Wilkin 
was formerly general sales manager and 
Mr. Huff, operations manager, of the 
airline. 

* * * 

G. I. Myers has been appointed special 
assistant to W. J. Addems, manager of 
flight operations, United, Air Lines, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo. Mr. Myers 
recently concluded a tour of duty with 
Lineas Areas Mexicanas, Mexican sub- 
sidiary of United. 


* * * 


Changes in organization of Yellow 
Transit Freight Lines, Inc., of New York, 
N.Y., recently announced by Robert C. 
Hardy, president, include election of 
Edmund M. McCarthy, formerly secre- 
tary and treasurer, as executive vice- 
president. Other officers are: Charles 
S. Cobb, Jr., vice-president in charge of 
engineering and planning; Joseph H. 
Lamm, treasurer; M. A. Seibert, secre- 
tary; and Robert M. Smith, assistant to 
the executive vice-president. 

* * * 


R. A. Norris has been appointed as- 
sistant freight traffic manager and J. M. 
Frank has been named general freight 
agent, both with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, for the Grand Trunk Western. Ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic man- 
agers for the Canadian National Rail- 
way lines in the United States are J. M. 
Parramore, at Chicago; D. M. Crawford, 
at Detroit; and H. F. Rose, at Buffalo, 
N.Y. Other appointments recently made 
in the freight traffic department of the 
Canadian National Railway lines in the 
U.S., are: P. C. Hankey, general freight 
agent, Chicago; H. W. Hanes, assistant 
general freight agent, Milwaukee; E. F. 
Flinn, assistant general freight agent, 
Chicago; A. M. Sharpe, general agent, 
Chicago; A. F. Johnson, general agent, 
Milwaukee; J. M. Veevaete, general 
agent, South Bend, Ind.; D. A. Teskey, 
general agent, Kansas City, Mo.; G. O. 
Rundquist, general agent, Portland, Ore.; 
L. M. Taylor, general agent, Omaha, 
Neb.; R. H. Blackwell, general agent, 
New Orleans; J. C. Grantz, general 
agent, Memphis, Tenn., and E. E. Froh- 
lick, assistant general agent, Chicago. 


Appointment of E. George Siedle as 
chairman of the traffic committee of 
Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., New York, N.Y., has been 
announced by B. H. Taylor, traffic direc- 
tor. Mr. Siedle, who is general traffic 
manager of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., succeeds the late Irvine 
L. Dunnington, general traffic manager 
of Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation. 


* * x 


C. J. Dombrow has been appointed gen- 
eral passenger agent for the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western Railroad Co., with 
headquarters in Chicago, effective April 
1. He will be succeeded in his former 
position as assistant passenger traffic 
manager of the road, Denver, Colo., by 
H. B. Nies. 


* * * 


The Union Pacific Railroad Co. has 
announced appointment, effective April 
1, of L. D. Baker as assistant to vice- 
president—traffic, and G. M. Watson as 
assistant freight traffic manager, both 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 


«x * * 


Michael J. Volpe, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been appointed reservations man- 
ager for Trans World Airlines in Wash- 
ington, D.C., succeeding Robert Paul, 
who has been transferred to handle spe- 
cial display and promotion work for 
the airline in New York. 

* +” * 


The Wabash Railroad has announced 
appointment, effective April 1, of Vin- 
cent G. Berdolt as general agent and 
Franck C. Foley as district manager of 
perishable freight traffic, both with 
headquarters in New York. Mr. Berdolt, 
who has been foreign freight agent, will 
continue his foreign freight activities 
along with his additional duties as gen- 
eral agent. Mr. Foley has been assistant 
general agent in New York and has han- 
dled perishable traffic along with the 
duties of this office, but now will devote 
himself exclusively to the perishable 
traffic. The road said these personnel 
changes were being made in order to 
strengthen its representation in the New 
York area and to readjust its forces 
more nearly in line with traffic demands 
of the territory; also that a new travel- 
ing freight agency had been created to 
permit a “size” reduction of territories 
and corresponding intensified selling ef- 
fort. Frank H. McClure, formerly chief 
clerk in the railroad’s freight traffic of- 
fice in San Francisco, has been appointed 
traveling freight agent in the San Fran- 
cisco area, effective April 1. 

*. * * 


The retirement of H. C. Hallmark, for 
many years freight traffic manager in 
charge of rates and divisions for the 
Southern Pacific, has been announced 
by W. W. Hale, vice president of system 
freight traffic for the railroad. Mr. Hall- 
mark’s 45 years with Southern Pacific 
and affiliates began in 1905 as a clerk in 
Tucson. He was with the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico and the former Arizona 
Eastern Railroad a few years and in 
1915 was promoted to assistant general 
freight and passenger agent for Southern 
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Pacific. He became general freight agent 
for Southern Pacific in Los Angeles in 
1919 and moved to San Francisco in the 
same capacity in 1921. From 1926 he 
had been in charge of freight rates and 
divisions for the railroad’s Pacific Lines, 
and was named freight traffic manager 
in 1933. Since 1947 Mr. Hallmark has 
been on leave from Southern Pacific to 
the Western Traffic Executive Commit- 
tee as chairman of a special railroad 
committee handling the government’s 
reparation cases. In his long career, Mr. 
Hallmark became a national authority 
in rate matters and had many friends in 
railroad and shipping circles. 
7 o * 


George E. Carter, assistant passenger 
traffic manager for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, was elected president of the 
Skal Club of Montreal at its recent an- 
nual dinner meeting. Other officers of 
the club include Arthur Randalls, gen- 
eral passenger manager, Cunard Donald- 
son Line, director; J. A. Brass, chairman, 
Canadian Passenger Association, secre- 
tary; W. A. Fournier, Canadian manager, 
Holland-American Line, past president 


TRAFFIC WORLD 


and director; Geoffrey McDougall, Can- 
adian manager, B.O.A.C., vice-president; - 
Victor Eke, passenger traffic manager, 
Canadian National Steamships, treas- 
urer; O. A. Trudeau, assistant general 
passenger traffic manager, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, director; R. F. Cum- 
mings, manager, Thos. Cook and Sons, 
representative to the National Associa- 
tion of Skal Clubs; and P. T. Toupin, 
manager, American Express Co., director. 


* * * 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) Chamber of 
Commerce has announced the appoint- 
ment of Gerald W. Collins as director 
of its transportation division, effective 
March 15. 


OBITUARIES 


W. G. Cooper, 63, traveling passenger 
agent for the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
with headquarters in New York, died 
March 23 at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., after 
more than 50 years of service. 


TRAFFIC CLUBS 


John S. Peters, chief, management 
branch of the traffic management divi- 
sion, Washington, D.C., was elected to 
the presidency of 
the Traffic Club of 
Washington, D.C., 
at its forty-fourth 
annual election held 
March 21 in the 
auditorium of the 
National Press 
Club. Formerly first 
vice-president of 
the club, he suc- 
ceeded Francis G. 
McCann, general 
agent, New York 
Central System, 
Washington, D.C., 
who was elected to the board of direc- 
tors. A native of Monroe, Ga., Mr. Peters 
began his transportation career with the 
Altanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad. 
After 15 years in the road’s general office 
he went to Washington, D.C., where he 
was employed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In 1942 he trans- 
ferred to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and served as chief rate 
clerk and freight traffic supervisor of 
the Metals Reserve Co., a subsidiary of 
that agency. Following World War II 
and the consolidation of the several 
R.F.C. subsidiaries, he was appointed 
chief of the transportation and service 
section. Other officers elected to serve 
for the 1951-52 term included F. E. Rich- 
ter, general agent, Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road, first vice-president, and George H. 
Cheely, assistant chief, traffic division, 
transportation and warehousing branch, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, second 
vice-president. C. E. Milford, traffic man- 
agement specialist, Federal Supply Serv- 
ice, General Services Administration, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. Elected di- 
rectors for two-year terms were: Earl 
Brown, assistant general freight agent, 
Southern Railway System; Captain W. 
Cc. Johnson, U.S. Navy, Navy Depart- 


John S. Peters 


ment; Herbert H. Bartlett, associate 
chief, freight traffic branch, Office of 
Chief of Transportation, Department of 
the Army; and Thomas Turnbull, travel- 
ing freight agent, Reading Railway Sys- 
tem, Harrisburg, Pa. Hold-over direc- 
tors, with one-year terms remaining, in- 
clude R. T. Bain, traffic and transporta- 
tion specialist, Federal Supply Service, 
General Services Administration; J. L. 
Henning, general agent, Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railway; T. P. O’Keefe, 
freight representative, Davidson Trans- 
fer & Storage Co.; and W. J. Wolferman, 
general agent, Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia Railway, Baltimore, Md. 


The Railroad General Agents Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles has elected the fol- 
lowing as its officers for the 1951-52 term: 
President, L. E. Gabrielson, general 
agent, Burlington Lines; first vice- 
president, C. F. Hallsman, general 
agent, passenger department, Union Pa- 
cific Railroad; second vice-president, 
A. E. Beach, general agent, Roscoe, 
Snyder & Pacific Railway Co.; third 
vice-president, H. N. Knocke, assistant 
general freight agent, Great Northern 
Railway; secretary-treasurer, Doug. Sea- 
man, district passenger agent, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Named to the board 
of directors were C. D. Mason, general 
agent Rock Island Lines; W. F. Nash, 
general agent, freight department, Union 
Pacific Railroad; F. X. Bell, general 
agent, Wabash Railway; H. W. Porter, 
general agent, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railway; and W. J. Mar- 
tindale, general agent, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. 


a * * 


William H. Day, manager, transporta- 
tion department, Boston (Mass.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will speak on “Claim 
Prevention Efforts And Transportation 
Situation” at a dinner meeting of the 
Traffic Club of the Providence (R.I.) 
Chamber of Commerce on April 10, at 
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6:30 p.m., in the Narragansett Hotel. A 
social hour will precede the dinner. 


* * * 


C. Elwyn Tucker, traffic manager of 
Halsey-Taylor Co., of Warren, O., is the 
new president of the Youngstown (O.) 
Chapter, Delta Nu 
Alpha Transporta- 
tion Fraternity. A 
charter member 
and former vice- 
president of the 
chapter, Mr. Tucker 
has been engaged in 
traffic work for 
more than 20 years. 
He is a member of 
the traffic commit- 
tee of the Warren 
Chamber of Com- 
merce. Other newly 
elected officers are: 
Vice-president, M. A. York, E. W. Bliss 
Co., Salem, O.; secretary, Delmar Stanch, 
Sawhill Manufacturing Co., Wheatland, 
Pa.; treasurer, Cliff Weisen, Mercer Tube 
Co., Sharon, Pa.; and publicity director, 
W. H. Hamill, Capital Airlines, Inc., 
Youngstown, O. Educational activities 
planned by the chapter include summer 
transportation study classes under the 
instruction of F. W. Bennett, traffic 
manager of Sharon Steel Corporation, 
Sharon, Pa. 





C. Elwyn Tucker 


* * * 


Railroad members of the Toledo (0O.) 
Transportation Club are sponsoring a 
“Foreign Freight Night” dinner meeting 
of the club to be held April 2 at 7 p.m., 
in Crystal room of the Commodore Perry 
Hotel. The speakers will be J. P. Hatch, 
managing director of the Port of Phila- 
delphia, and J. Alexander Crothers, ex- 
ecutive, port promotion department, 
Delaware River Joint Commission, Cam- 
den, N.J. Following his address, Mr. 
Crothers will show a technicolor film pre- 
pared by the commissions of the states of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey entitled 
“Short-Cut to World Markets.” Huey 
G. Huhn, club president, will preside. 


% oa 


The Traffic Association of New Haven 
County and the Bridgeport Traffic Asso- 
ciation will hold a joint meeting in ob- 
servance of the annual “Perfect Shipping 
Month” campaign on April 9, at 6:30 
p.m., in the Hotel Garde, New Haven, 
Conn. The principal speaker will be 
Erwin H. Tuthill, traffic manager, Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut. 
Following his address there will be an 
open discussion on freight claim pre- 
ventive measures taken by the various 
transportation agencies. Participants 
will include Oscar Sandel, traffic man- 
ager of the Peter Paul Co., of Naugatuck, 
Conn., who will represent shippers; 
Arthur P. Krivlin, supervisor of freight 
claim prevention, New Haven Railroad, 
for the railroads; Frank A. Piazza, divi- 
sion sales manager, Adley Express Co., 
for motor carriers; and Ernest E. Smith, 
manager of the National Carloading Cor- 
poration, who will present the freight 
forwarders, accomplishments in the pro- 
gram. Albert A. Levine, president of the 
Traffic Association of New Haven County, 
will preside at the meeting which is ex- 
pected to draw an attendance of more 
than 300. 

ck * ok 

The Traffic Club of Springfield, Mass., 
will hold a dinner meeting in observance 
of the “Perfect Shipping” campaign on 
April 10 at 6:30 p.m., in the Hotel Kim- 
ball, Springfield. The meeting has been 
designated as “Railroad Night,” following 
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in the club’s series of “Air Line Night” 
and “Motor Carrier Night” meetings. 
R. M. Edgar, assistant to the president of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, will speak 
on “The Importance of Railroads to New 
England.” 


a8 /” * 


Miss Helen W. Routh, assistant freight 
claims supervisor of California Packing 
Corporation, was installed as president 
of the Women’s 
Traffic Club of San 
Francisco for the 
1951-52 term at a 
luncheon held 
March 17 at the Sir 
Francis Drake Ho- 
tel. Other officers 
installed at the 
luncheon, at which 
Robert J. Bayer, 
editor, TRAFFIC 
WorLD, was the 
principal speaker, 
were: Vice-presi- 
dent, Phyllys Nel- 
son, Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Co.; 
secretary, Florence Cunningham, Over- 
land Freight Transfer Co.; and treas- 
urer, Jewell Sloat, Business Properties, 
Inc. An alumna of the Pacific Traffic 
School, from which she graduated as the 
first woman student in this field in San 
Francisco, Miss Routh has worked in all 
phases of traffic, rates, routings, diver- 
sions, freight claims and passenger 
reservations, and: has been with her 
present organization since 1944. 

Oo * x 


The Traffic Club of Brooklyn, Inc., will 
hold a “Railroad Night” meeting April 5 
at the Hotel Granada, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
There will be a speaker and a program 
of entertainment. A group of Korean 
war veterans will be guests of the club 
that evening. 


Helen W. Routh 


x * * 


J. C. McCloy, district passenger agent, 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., was installed as president of 
the Pensacola Traffic and Transportation 
Club for the 1951-52 year at its annual 
dinner-dance held March 14. He suc- 
ceeded Carl Dodson, of Newport Indus- 
tries, Inc., who was elected to the board 
of governors. Other new officers are A. 
S. Moffett, purchasing agent, Hygeia 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Pensacola, vice- 
president; and A. C. Sellers, manager, 
Atlanta-New Orleans Motor Freight Co., 
Pensacola, secretary-treasurer. In addi- 
tion to Mr. Dodson, the board of govern- 
ors consists of P. M. Holliday, export 
manager, Weiss-Fricker Mahogany Co., 
Pensacola; L. S. Brophy, freight and pas- 
senger agent, Frisco Lines, Pensacola; 
and H. B. Gardner, traveling freight 
agent, Frisco Lines, Pensacola. 

CJ ok ae 

The Traffic Club of Kansas City, Mo., 
will observe the April “Perfect Shipping 
Month” at its regular noon luncheon to 
be held April 9 at the President Hotel. 
The speaker will be O. Ashworth, general 
agent, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 
who has specialized in claim prevention. 

* * * 


The Transportation Club of the Roch- 
ester (N.Y.) Chamber of Commerce 
has planned a testimonial dinner honor- 
ing Frederick W. Burton, retired director, 
transportation department, Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce, for April 12, at 
7 p.m., at the Rochester Club. 

of af * 

The following have been elected officers 
of the Women’s Traffic Club of Cleve- 
land, O.: President, Vona G. Conley, Na- 
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tional Carbon Division, Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation; first vice-president, 
Myrtle M. Jones, Lakewood Storage Co.; 
second vice-president, Barbara Ann 
Tumbry, Oliver Corporation; recording 
secretary, Marjorie Chapin, Nickel Plate 
Railroad; corresponding secretary, Pat 
Gunderman, F. C. Russell Co.; and 
treasurer, Lillian A. Halvorsen, Ferro 
Enamel Corporation. 
* x * 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Los An- 
geles has announced plans for a “Birth- 
day and Bosses Night” meeting April 25. 


* * oa 


The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Chapter, Delta 
Nu Alpha Transportation Fraternity, 
will hold its next meeting on April 11, 
at 6 p.m., in Childs Restaurant, Pitts- 
burgh. Following a short business ses- 
sion, members will attend a transporta- 
tion forum, conducted by the club’s edu- 
cational committee, in the traffic club 
rooms in the Hotel William Penn, to hear 
Dr. John Walters, professor of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, lecture on market- 
ing and finance. 

co ok * 


The Columbus (0O.) Transportation 
Club held its annual election and dinner 
party March 29 at the Columbus Maen- 
nerchor Hall in Columbus. Paul M. Will- 
iams, vice-president, Elephant Lumber 
Stores, was unopposed*for the office of 
president. 

: * * * 

The Freight Traffic Institute Alumni 
Association of Chicago will hold an anni- 
versary dance, in commemoration of its 
eleventh anniversary, April 14 in the 
Adams room of the Midland Hotel. Newly 
elected officers for the 1951-52 term will 
be introduced. 

* * 

Charles Casper, examiner of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of Pennsylvania, 
will address the Wyoming Valley Traflic 
Club at a dinner meeting April 4, at 7 
p.m., at the Kingston House, Kingston, 
Pa., on “P.U.C. Regulations.” ‘There will 
also be addresses by officials representing 
carriers and shippers. 


RRR SA (LTO 
ICC DOCKET 


A star appears before al! docket numbers that 
have been added under a hearing date in a period 
included in previous issue of Traffic World. 


RAIL 
CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Current cancellations and postpone- 
ments announced too late to show the 
change in this docket are noted below. 


Hearing in I. & S. 5897, assigned March 28, 
at Washington, D. C., cancelled _and re- 
assigned April 3, at Washington, D. C., be- 
fore Examiner Glenn. 

Hearing in I. & S. 5899, assigned March 30, 
at Washington, D. C., cancelled and reas- 
signed April 6, at Washington, D. C., before 
Examiner Glenn. 

Hearing in 29777, Sub. 1, assigned June 29, 
at Chicago, Tll., cancelled and reassigned 
July 12, at Hotel Morrison, Chicago, IIl., be- 
fore Examiners Mackley and Hall. 


April 2—Lynchburg, Va.—U. S. Ct. Rms.— 
aminer Brown: 
a an ee Foundry Co. v. C. & O. 
e 


al. 
April 2—Mobile, Ala.—U. S. Ct. Rms.—Com- 
missioner Alldredge: 
Section 5a Application 19—Southern Ports 
Foreign Freight Committee Agreement. 
April 2—San Antonio, 
Examiner Clough: 


Tex.—Hotel Plaza— 
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Finance 17229—U. S. Truck Lines, Inc. of 
Del. Issuance of Securities. 
April 3—Spokane, Wash.—U. S. P. O.—Ex- 
aminer Prichard: 
Finance 16876—Great Northern Ry. Co. 
Abandonment, etc. 
April 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
Carter: 
30712—-Aircraft Industries Ass’n. of America, 
Inc. v. A. C. & Y. et al. 
April 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glenn: 
*I. & S. i. Tampa, Fla.:to New 
York, N. 
April 1 ‘Mobile, Ala.—U. S. Ct. Rms.—Com- 
missioner Alldredge: 
Section 5a Application 26—Railroad Inter- 
territorial Agreement. 
April 4—Norfolk, Va.—P. O.-U. S. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Brown: 
30682—-Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dock Co. v. P. RR. et al. 


30686—Same v. C. & 0. et al. 


a 7 . C.—Examiner Wil- 
30752—-American Cyanamid Co. v. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. 


April 4—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argument: 
30108—Towing Charges—Moran Towing & 
Transportation Co., Inc. 
30344—General Chemical Division, Allied 
Te eee and Dye Corp. v. A. T. & S. F. 
e 
April 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glenn: 
*I. & S. 5892—Crude Sulphur, East St. 
Louis to Indianapolis. 
April 5—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argument: 
+” Metals Corp. v. A. T. & S. 
. et al. 
30229—Georgia Peanut Co. et al. v. A. C. L. 


et al. 
30229, Sub. 1—Secretary of Agriculture et 
al. v. A. & S. D. B. et al. 
April 6—Seattle, Wash.—Fed. Off. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Prichard: 
Finance 17134—Great Northern Ry. Co. Ac- 
quisition. 
April 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glenn: 
* I. & S. 5899—Cotton Piece Goods, Ga. to 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Following Assignments 
Have Not Heretofore Appeared 





April 6—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argument: 
Ex Parte 177—Increased Express Rates and 
Charges, 1951. 
April 10—Chicago, Ill.—State Comm.—Exam- 
iner Fuller: 
30772—Chicago Passenger Fares—New York 
Central R.R. Co. 
30765—Illinois Intrastate Multiple-Ride and 
Commutation Fares. 
April 11—Eugene, Ore.—Lane County Ct. Rm. 
—Examiner Prichard: 
Finance 17177—Central Pacific Ry. Co. and 
Southern Pacific Co. Abandonment. 
Finance 17178—Central Pacific Ry. Co. and 
Southern Pacific Co. Acquisition. 
April 11—Washington, D.C.—Oral Argument: 
30690—Increased Parcel-Post Rates, 1950. 
—, nee D. C.—Examiner Dish- 


z — S. 5877 and F.S.A. 25555—Canned 
Goods from Inwood, W. Va. to South. 
April 13—Columbus, Ga.—U. S, Ct. Rms.— 

Examiner Banks: 
30727—Denmark Distributing Co. et al. v. 
A. & R. et al. 

April 13—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argument: 
Ex Parte 172—Water Carrier Service on 
Great Lakes With Nonowned Vessels. 
April 16—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel— 

Examiner Snider: 
a Gas Service, Inc. v. S. Ry. 


April en Ala.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Banks: 
30748—Alabama Intrastate Express Rates 
and Charges. 
April 16—St. Paul, Minn.—State Comm.— 
Examiner Fuller: 
30761—Minnesota Intrastate Rates and 
Charges. 
April 16—Washington, D.C.—Oral Argument: 
I. & S. 5822—Sugar Cane from South Fla. to 
Clewiston, Fla. 
April 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Dish- 
man: 
I. & S. 5900—Sulphur, La. & Tex. to Cal- 
vert, Ky 
F.S.A, 25816—Sulphur, La. & Tex. to Cal- 
vert, Ky. 
April 17 — Washington, D. C. — Examiner 
Carter: 
I. & S. 5686—Automobiles in Southeast and 
Southwest. 
F.S.A. 24343—Automobiles from Kansas 
City and St. Louis. 
F.S.A. 24345—Automobiles from St. Louis to 
La. and Tenn. 
April 17—Washington, D. C.—Oral Argument: 
I. & S. 5357—Terminal Allowance, Copper- 
weld Steel Co., Warren, Ohio. 
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‘MARION TRUCK 






DON’T SAY “BEST WAY” ROUTE IT MARION 
Routing via MARION means $hipping $ensibly, $afely, and $ecuring 


$atisfactory $ervices. Pick ups, Delivery $ervices, dock operations, over 
the road Teletype Unit control, $pecial handling by all employees, with 
constant, vigilant, $upervision by interested and Competent Maaagement 


assures you of the “BE$T” in Motor Truck Transportation $ervices. 


HOME OFFICES: P. O. BOX NO. 866 MARION, IND. 










































































YOUR FASTEST ROUTE FROM SOUTH TO EAST 


New York @ South Kearny @ Philadelphia @ Baltimore 


Nashville @ Knoxville @ Chattanooga @ Rome @ Dalton 


Claims Ratio 76/100 of 1% 


_ WERNER BROS - KENNELLY CO. 


71 Main Office: 






2815 BROADWAY © CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
Telephone: LAkeview 5-0032 
WAREHOUSES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 


STORAGE 
MOVING 
PACKING 
SHIPPING 











Agent: ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 









Reliable 
INTERCOASTAL 


SERVICE 


The Pacific Coast Direct Line serving 
Philadelphia. ..Chester. . . Baltimore 
- Norfolk . . . Pacific Coast Ports. 


WEYERHAEUSER 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Offices in Tacoma, Portland, Ore., 
Seattle, Wash., and Los Angeles. 


Main Offices : San Francisco. 141 Battery St. 
Atlantic Coast Office: New York. . 


ransamerican 


and you get 
the BEST 


‘Ke 
Transameriran 


NATIONWIHOE 


Freight Lines, tnc. 


1700 N. Waterman Ave. — VI 2-6000 
Detroit 9, Michigan 
R. B. Gotfredson, President _ 


KEDNEY 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


GRAND FORKS, 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Complete 
Warehouse Service 


WATER, 
FREIGHT FORWARDER, 
PIPELINE 


ee 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner 
or . 
W-1001—F. P. Grier Co., Inc. Common Car- 
rier Application. 


MOTOR 
CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Current cancellations and wpostpone- 
ments announced too late to show the 
change in this docket are noted below. 


Hearing in MC-C-1247 and I, & S. M-3685, 
assigned April 5, at Boston, Mass., postponed 
to a date to be fixed. 

Hearing in MC-F-4786, assigned April 10, 
at New P. O. Bldg., Boston, Mass., trans- 
ferred to April 10, at Hotel Lenox, Boston, 
Mass., before Examiner Zurlo. 

Hearing in MC-112629, assigned April 11, at 
New P. O. Bidg., Boston, Mass., transferred 
to April 11, at Hotel Lenox, Boston, Mass., 
before Jt. Bd. 114. 

Hearing in MC-F-4791, assigned April 11, 
at New P. O. Bidg., Boston, Mass., trans- 
ferred to April 11, at Hotel Lenox, B oston, 
Mass., before Examiner Zurlo. 

Hearing in MC-52579, Sub. 23, assigned 
April 16, at New York, N. Y., cancelled and 
reassigned May 7, at 641 Washington St., 
— York, N. Y., before Examiner Cunning- 

am. 


April 2—Allentown, Pa.—Fed. Bldg.—Exam- 
iner Lippman: 

MC-1781, Sub. 6—A. R. Litzenberger, Wes- 
coesville, Pa., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

MC-25501, Sub. 1—Edward J. Geueke, 
Scranton, Pa., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
MC-92147, Sub. 9—J. F. Bear, Schnecksville, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-103298, Sub. 4—Allen H. Andrews, Wal- 
nutport, Pa., common carrier application. 
_— 103721, Sub. 2—Orville Sickels, Palmer- 
ton, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC- 108198, Sub. 1—Arthur Snyder, East 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., common carrier ap- 
lication. 
C-112449—Mervine Trucking Co., Potts- 
ville, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112458—Charles B. Alpaugh, Lebanon, 
N.J., common carrier application. 
MC-112460—Perry Bowman and Sons, Le- 
highton, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC- 4 12461-—Ciaude S. Cyphers, Strouds- 
burg, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112467—Richard S. Ziegenfus, Palmer- 
ton, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112468—George Cerny, Lehighton, Pa., 
common carrier application. 
MC-112471—John A. Rudelitch, Lehighton, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112472—Franklin E. Rudelitch, Lehigh- 
ton, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112483—Howard L. Hoffman, Walnut- 
port, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112848—Calvin C. Reiss, Lehighton, Pa., 
common carrier application. 
MC-112485—Calvin I. Green, Lehighton, Pa., 
common carrier application. 
MC-112493—Kenneth Solt, Gilberts, Pa., 
common carrier application. 
MC-112499—Paul W. Berger, Kresgeville, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112501—Roy Dorshimer, Effort, Pa., 
common carrier application. 
MC-112502—William E. Dorshimer, Kunkle- 
town, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112510—Ernest L. Scott, Cressona, Pa., 
common carrier application. 
MC-112513—Elwood R. Fehnel, Easton, Pa., 
common carrier application. 
MC-112517—Nathan Altemose, Albrights- 
ville, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112541—Leroy B. Krause, New Tripoli, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112578—Kara Trucking Co., Tamaqua, 
Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112579—Cauley & Miller Trucking Mil- 
nesville, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112599—James J. Roth, Walnutport, Pa., 
common carrier application. 
MC-112600—Robert Rosenkrans, Tamaqua, 
Pa., common carrier application. 

-_“ 112601—Amandua Heffelfiner, Slatin- 
ton, Pa., common carrier application. 
MC-112602—Howard F. Frantz, Coplay, Pa., 

common carrier application. 

April 2—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer by gy * 

% MC-95540. Sub. 195—Watkins Motor Lines, 
Inc., Thomasville, Ga., common carrier 
application. 
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April 2—Atlanta, Ga.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Yardley 

% MC-95540, Sub. 195—Watkins Motor Lines, 
Thomasville, Ga., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 


April 2—Buffalo, N.¥.—Hotel Buffalo—Ex- 
aminer Zurlo: 
MC-F-4793—Eldon L. Randall et al.—Con- 
trol—Byington Trucking Corp. 
April 2—Chicago, Ill.—U. S. Custom Hse.— 
Examiner Simms: 
MC-10761, Sub. 25—Transamerican Freight 
Lines, Inc., Detroit, Mich., common car- 
rier application. 


— Soe. Ohio—Old P.O. Bldg.— 

MC-68830, Sub. 10—Roadway Transit Co., 

— Mich., common carrier appli- 
cation. 


April 2—Houston, Tex.—Fed. Office Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 3 


a 
MC-94, Sub. 1—R. L. Surles Motor Freight 
Line, Houston, Tex., contract carrier ap- 
plication. 


April 2—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Bennett: 
I. & S. M-3493—Tin Plate Over Burns 
Trucking Co. 
MC-C-1224—Clark Thread Co., Inc, v. Pilot 
Freight Carriers, Inc. et al. 


April 2—Salt Lake City, Utah—Fed. Bldg. 
—Examiner Hurley: 
MC-80152, Sub. 1—Arrow Auto Line, Price, 
Utah, common carrier application. 


April 2—San Antonio, Tex.—Hotel Plaza— 
Examiner Clough: 

MC-F-4807—U. S. Truck Lines, Inc. of 
Delaware—Control—Brown Express and 
Brown Realty Co. of San Antonio. 

April Or eee Mass.—New P. O. Bldg.—ZJt. 


MC-2123 — Superior Motor Transportation 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., common carrier 
application. 

April 3—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P.O. Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 57: 

MC-39431, Sub. 10—Toledo Cartage Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, common carrier application. 

MC-112588—Russell Trucking Line, Inc., 
Baybridge, Ohio, contract carrier ap- 
plication. 

sea Sgt ene Ohio—Old P. O. Bldg.— 

MC-112588—Russell Trucking Line, Inc., 
Baybridge, Ohio, contract carrier appli- 
cation. 

April 3—Houston, Tex.—Fed. Office Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 32: 

MC-112641—Leo Hoffer, Jr., Hallettsville, 
Tex., contract carrier application. 

April 3—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel— 
Examiner McCarthy: 

% MC-111281, Sub. 2—Eck Miller Transfer 
Co., Owensboro, Ky., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

April 3—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel— 
Examiner McCarthy: 

MC-111281, Sub. 2—Eck Miller Transfer Co., 
Owensboro, Ky., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

April 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel— 
Examiner Rannells: 

MC-5013, Sub. 11—Central & Southern 
Truck Lines, Inc., Caseyville, Ill., con- 
tract carrier application. 

April 3—Salt Lake City, Utah—State Comm. 
—Jt. Bd. 78° 

MC-33641, Sub. 13—Interstate Motor Lines, 
Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah, common 
carrier application. 

April 3—Salt Lake City, Utah—State Comm. 
—Examiner Hurley: 

MC-70662, Sub. 70—Cantlay & Tanzola, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., common car- 
rier application. 

April 3—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel— 
Examiner Myers: 

MC-7746, Sub. 39—United Truck Lines, Inc., 
Spokane, Wash., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

April 3—Syracuse, N.Y.—U.S. Ct. Rms— 
Examiner Zurlo: 

MC-F-4712—Robert J. Gisinger—Control; 
Cortland Fast Freight, Inc.—Purchase— 
Norton L. Worster. 

—- — Ohio—Mayfiower Hotel—Jt. 


59: 
MC. o12681—Forester & Hay Trucking Co., 
— Ohio, contract carrier applica- 
on. 
April 4—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox—Ex- 
aminer Bennett: 
I. & S. M-3596—Steel Bars-East Hartford, 
Conn. to Mass. and R. I. 
I. & S. M-3681—Bakery Products Over Abbt 
Motor Transportation Co. 
April 4—Houston, Tex.—Fed. Office Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 77: 
MC-2202, Sub. 65—Roadway Express, Inc., 
Akron, Ohio, common carrier application. 
MC-2309, Sub. 23—Gillette Motor Trans- 
port, Inc., Dallas, Tex., common carrier 
application. 
MC-30165, Sub. 60—English Freight Co., 
Dallas, Tex., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
MC-41432, Sub. 59—East Texas Motor 
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Freight Lines, Dallas, Tex., common car- 
rier application. 

MC-46054, Sub. 56—Brown Express, San 
— Tex., common carrier applica- 

on. 

MC-60388, Sub. 24—Sunset Motor Lines, 
San Angelo, Tex., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

MC-61440, Sub. 48—Lee Way Motor Freight, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla., common car- 
rier application. 

MC-72257, Sub. 14—Graswell Motor Freight 
Lines, El Paso, Tex., common carrier ap- 
Plication. 

MC-103370, Sub. 28—Best Motor Lines, 
ga Tex., common carrier applica- 

on. 
April 4—Houston, Tex.—Fed. Office Bldg.— 
Jt. Bd. 16: 


MC-8544, Sub. 9—Galveston Truck Line 
Corp., Houston, Tex., common carrier 
application. 

as | oo Ky.—Kentucky Hotel—Jt. 

MC-42329, Sub. 87—Hayes Freight Lines, 
Inc., Mattoon, Ill., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

April 4—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 155: 

MC-112567—-McRay Truck Line, Springfield, 
Ky., contract carrier application. 

April 4—Salt Lake City, Utah—State Comm. 
—Examiner Hurley: 

MC-111727, Sub. 1—King Trucking & Cattle 
Co., Inc., Kaysville, Utah, contract car- 
rier application. 





The Following Assignments 
Have Not Heretofore Appeared 





April 4—Utica, N.Y.—U.S. Ct. Rms.—Exam- 
iner Zurlo: 

MC-F-4604—John M. Ferguson and Leo 
Miller—Control; Ferguson Freight Lines, 
Inc.—Purchase—Carlton Dingman and 
Lulu Dingman. 

April 5—Cleveland, Ohio—Old P. O. Bldg.— 
Examiner Freidson: 

MC-105886, Sub. 2—Martin Bros., Bessemer, 
Pa., common carrier application. 

April 5—Jacksonville, Fla.—Mayfiower Hotel 
—Examiner Clough: 

MC-F-4703—Bill Watkins—Control; Wat- 
kins Motor Lines, Inc.—Purchase— 
Everett L. Baker. 

MC-F-4738—Bill Watkins—Control; Wat- 
kins Motor Lines, Inc.—Purchase (Por- 
eileen Motor’ Express, 
ne. 

April 5—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 25: 

MC-109947, Sub. 14—Warsaw Trucking Co., 
Inc., Warsaw, Ind., contract carrier ap- 
Plication. 

April 5—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel— 
Examiner McCarthy: 

MC-112617 — Liquid Transporters, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

April 5—St. Paul, Minn.—Fed. Cts. Bldg.—3t. 
Bd. 143: 

MC-112146, Sub. 1—A. Gepner Trucking Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., contract carrier appli- 
cation. 

April 5—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 82: 

MC-7746. Sub. 42—United Truck Lines, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash., common carrier 
application. 

April 5—Utica, N.Y.—U.S. Ct. Rms.—Exam- 
iner Zurlo: 

MC-F-4783—Samuel and Marian Schreiber 
—Control; Schreiber Trucking Co., Inc.—- 
Purchase—Lawrence H. Perin. 

April _5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Law- 
n: 

I. & S. M-3688—Classifications—Kitchen 
Cabinets. 

April 6—Chicago, Ill—U. S. Custom Hse. 
i enanee Freidson: 

MC-83835, Sub. 26—Wales Trucking Co., 

Dallas, Tex., common carrier application. 
April 6—Louisville, Ky.—Kentucky Hotel— 
Examiner McCarthy: 

MC-109060, Sub. 51—Hagan Truck Lines, 

Norfolk, Va., common carrier application. 
April ¢—Montpelier, Vt.—Fed. Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 


MC-C-1236—J. E. Faltin Motor Transporta- 
tion Co. 

April 6—New Orleans, La.—New Orleans Hotel 
—Jt. Bd. 165: 

MC-112538 — Frank Frierson, Picayune, 
Miss., contract carrier application. 

April 6—Salt Lake City, Utah—State Comm. 
—Examiner Hurley: 

MC-89684, Sub. 10—Wycoff Co., Inc., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, common carrier ap- 
plication. 

April 6—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel— 
Examiner Myers: 

MC-7746, Sub. 45—United Truck Lines, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash., common carrier 
application. 

MC-112570—Pete’s Auto Wrecking, Spokane, 

Wash., common carrier application. 


April 6—Springfield, Mass.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Zurlo: 

MC-F-4680—Paul Schuster et al.—Control; 
Schuster’s Express, Inc.—Purchase—Sid- 
ney Burack. 

April 6—Springfield, Mo.—U. S. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Rannells: 

MC-111290, Sub. 8—Wilson Bros., Carthage, 
Mo., contract carrier application. 

April 9—Baltimore, Md.—U. S. Customs Hse. 
—Examiner McCloud: 

MC-C-1240—Annie M. Godfrey—Revocation 
of Certificate. 

April 9—Baltimore, Md.—U. S. Customs Hse. 
Jt. Bd. 199: 

MC-C-1231—Red Star Motor Coaches, Inc. 
—Revocation of Certificates. 

April 9—Charlotte, N. C.—Hotel Charlotte— 
Examiner Clough: 

MC-F-4764—John C. McIntyre—Purchase 
(Portion)—T. G. Griggs Trucking Co. 
April 9—Denver, Colo.—State Comm.—Ex- 

aminer Linn: 

MC-52709, Subs. 39 and 40—Ringsby Truck 
Lines, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

April 9—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Seaman: 

MC-65916, Sub. 7—Ward Trucking Corp.., 
Altoona, Pa., common carrier application. 

April 9—Hartford, Conn.—U.S. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Zurlo: 

MC-F-4787—Arthur E. Imperatore, et al.— 
Control; A&P Trucking Corp.—Purchase 
(Portion)—Dana Trucking Co., Inc. 

April 9—Memphis, Tenn.—U. S. District Ct. 
Rms.—Examiner McCarthy: 

MC-71902, Sub. 52—United Transports, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., common carrier 
application. 

April 9—New Orleans, La.—New Orleans 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 164: 

MC-1968, Sub. 60—D. C. Hall Motor Trans- 
portation, Fort Worth, Tex., common car- 
rier application. 

April 9—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St—Examiner Cunningham: 

MC-108006, Sub. 5—Maislin Bros., Montreal 
P. Q. Canada, common carrier applica- 
tion. 

April 9—Norfolk, Va.—U. S. P. O. and Ct. 
Rm.—Jt. Bd. 108: ’ 

MC-41623, Sub. 6—Eastern Shore Transit 
Co., Inc., Salisbury, Md., common carrier 
application. 

April 9—Salt Lake City, Utah—State Comm. 
—Jt. Bd. 213: 

MC-33551, Sub. 3—Uintah Freight Lines, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, common carrier 
application. 

MC-54465. Sub. 4—Carbon Freight Lines, 
Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah, common 
carrier application. 

April 9—Salt Lake City, Utah—State Comm. 
—Examiner Hurley: 

MC-108461, Sub. 27—Whitfield Transporta- 
tion, Las Cruces, N. M., common carrier 
application. 

April 9—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 81: 

MC-34682, Sub. 3 — Eugene Snodderly, 
Clarkston, Wash., common carrier ap- 
Dlication. 

April 9—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 49: 

MC-42487, Sub. 227—Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., Portland, Oreg., common car- 
rier application. 

April 9—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 169: 

MC-112615—W. A. Parker, Pomeroy, Wash., 
common carrier application. 

April 9—Springfield, Mo.—U. S. Ct. Rms.— 
Examiner Rannells: 

MC-197515, Sub. 84—Refrigerated Trans- 
port Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., common 
carrier application. 

April 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Han- 
back: 


MC-69052, Sub. 24—Reed Trucking Co., 


Milton, Del., common carrier applica- 
tion. 

April 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mc- 
at - 


Kiel: 

MC-110955, Sub. 1—Atlas Travel Service, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

April 10—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox—Ex- 
aminer Zurlo: 

MC-F-4786—Paul S. Dubrey et al.—Control; 
P. S. Dubrey Trucking Co., Inc —Pur- 
chase—Henry J. Flynn and Pamelia Davis. 

as Oat - ees Pa.—State Comm.—4Jt. 


MC-107952, Sub. 22—Beverage Transporta- 
tion Co., York, Pa., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

April 10—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Seaman: 

MC-107952, Sub. 25—Beverage Transporta- 
tion Co., York, Pa., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

April 10—Memphis, Tenn.—U. S. District Ct. 
Rms.—Jt. Bd. 97: 

MC-107913, Sub. 3—F and F Express, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn., common carrier appli- 
cation. . 

April 10—Newark, N. J.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Gaffney: 
MC-22454, Sub. 336—Nu-Car Carriers, Inc., 


IT'S THE , , 


THAT COUNTS 


Advertising and 
sales effort create 
demand, but you 
must follow through 
with stock on hand. 


7e}eRe)' Metal celeciae WITH 


OUR MODERN WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
Chicogo 7 - 433 W Harrison St. Kansos City 7- 1104 Union Ave 
Now York Office 16-271 Madison Avo 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co 
1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 


Members of tho American Warehousemon's Association and 
Interlake Torminols, Inc 


BLUE-EYED 
INDIAN 


NAVAJO FREIGHT LINES 
General Offices: 
3901 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


Albuquerque Los Alamos Roswell 
Amarillo Los Angeles San Francisco 
Denver New York * Santa Fe 
Flagstaff Oakland Stockton 
Gallup Tucumcari 

* (Sales Office) 


Let the Blue-Eyed Indian Be Your Shipping Guide 









Commission of Public Docks 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 
D. J. McGarity, Gen. Mgr. 


THE COLUMBIA RIVER GATEWAY TO THE WORLD 
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Hotel—Examiner Laughlin: 


MC-11207, Sub. 161—Deaton Trunk Lines, 
irmingham, Ala., common carrier 


Inc., B 


application. 
April 10—Richmond, Va.—Hotel Richmond— 
Examiner Clough 
MC-F-4771—J. A. Throckmorton—Control; 
Richmond-Weldon Freight Line—Pur- 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as fol- 
lows: Box Traffic World, 815 Wash- 
ington Building, Washington 5, D. C. Rates: 
reader ads, $1.00 a line (approximately 5 
words), minimum three lines. Display ads, 
$15.00 a column inch. 


Classified Advertisements 
Payable in Advance 


Fee eee ee ee TTT TT TTT 








Help Wanted 


FIELD MANAGER to supervise agents to 
show the world’s only WHEEL BALANCER 
that handles all TRUCK and BUS front, 
rear, and trailer wheels. Eliminates VIBRA- 
TION that causes bearing—ring gear—pinion 
—and transmission failures as well as tire 
wear. 

Proves large dual assembly wheels as much 
as 30 pounds out of balance—causing over 
2,000 pound vibration thrust at every wheel 
revolution. Write for Technical Bulletin. 
Sells for only $89.50 liberal agent’s commis- 
sion plus Field Manager override. Write H. 
G. Pearson, B & B Mfg. Co., Box 816, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 





Situations Wanted 


CAPABLE TRAFFIC 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Employer: Why not take advantage of 
the nationwide free placement service main- 
tained by the COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 
for our graduates? 


Listed in our files are qualified men and 
women for any type of position, includin 
General Traffic Managers with many years o 
experience and training, as well as young, 
ambitious, recent graduates who can 
developed as understudies for positions of 
responsibility. 

Also included are speciclists in many dif- 
ferent phases of  Traffic-Practitioners—Tariff 
Compilers—Solicitors—and Claim Agents—as well 
as men with varying degrees of experience in 
Rates — Routes — Transit — Demurrage — Storage 
—Claims—Classifications. In fact, any and all 
duties in a Traffic Department. 


Just drop a line outlining your needs to 
Placement Manager 
COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


404 State-Madison Bldg., 22 West Madison St., 
Chicago 2, Ill 





Educational Courses 


‘LC. PRACTITIONER. The only practical 
authentic I.C. law course available by mail. 
Restricted to Attorneys, Practitioners or 
those qualified to prepare for practice. In- 
cludes Freight Forwarder Act. COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC, 404 State-Madison 
Bldg., 22 West Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





Wanted to Buy 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE Acts _ annotated 
Volumes IV, VI, VII, VIII, [IX and X. Box 180. 


ONE COPY MIDDLEWEST Motor Freight 

Tariff No. 1491-B. Edward C. Carliell, Traffic 

ae, McLaurin-Jones Co., Brookfield, 
Ss. 








For Sale 


RAIL TARIFFS, CFA 480-A through 491-D 
and others. Box 190. 


Gaston, Pa., common carrier applica- 
on. 
April 10—New Orleans, La.—New Orleans 








































































Ghose (Portion)—Safety Transportation 
orp. 
April 10—Spokane, Wash.—Davenport Hotel— 
Jt. Bd. 169: 
MC-7746, Sub. 43—United Truck Lines, Inc., 
— Wash., common carrier applica- 
on. 
April 10— Washington, D. C.— Examiner 
Baker: Ey 
MC-F-4841—George J. Kolowich—Control; 
Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Co.— 
— Chicago Trucking Co., 
ne 


April 7 Sesion, Mass.—Hotel Lenox—Jt. Bd. 


Mc. 112629—Hudson Bus Lines, Inc., Ports- 
mouth, N. H., common carrier applica- 


tion. 
April 11—Boston, Mass.—Hotel Lenox—Ex- 
aminer Zurlo: 
MC-F-4791—_Kenneth Hudson—Control 
Hudson Bus Lines, Inc.—Purchase (Por- 
tion)—Boston & Maine Transportation 


Co. 
April 11—Charlotte, N. C.—Fed. Bldg.—Ex- 
aminer Banks: 

MC-C-961—Queen Trucking Co., Inc. Sus- 
pension or Revocation of Certificate. 
April 11—Chicago, Ill—U. S. Custom Hse. 

Bldg.—Examiner Freidson: 

MC-112709—Edward Smith Transportation 
Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill., common carrier 
application. 

April 11—Chicago, Ill—U.S. Custom Hse 
Bldg.—Examiner Freidson: 

MC-18037—Chas. Levy Circulating Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

April 11—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Exam- 
iner Rannells: 

MC-108207, Sub. 17—Frozen Food Express, 
Dallas, Tex., common carrier application. 

MC-111290, Sub. 8—Wilson Bros., Carthage, 
Mo., contract carrier application. 

April 1i—Harrisburg, Pa.—State Comm.—Ex- 
aminer Seaman: 

MC-107952, Sub. 24—Beverage Transporta- 
tion Co., York, Pa., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

ay Me me Rock, Ark.—State Comm.— 

MC-1362, Sub. 28—Highway Express, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

April Ret pee Rock, Ark.—State Comm.—ZJt. 


Me. 29910, Sub. 20—Arkansas Motor Freight 
Lines, Inc., Fort Smith, Ark., common 
carrier application. 

MC-59680, Sub. 80—Strickland Transporta- 
tion Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex., common car- 
rier eppiication. 

April 11—New Orleans, La.—New Orleans 
Hotel—Jt. Bd. 164: 

MC-1501, Sub. 43—Greyhound Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill., common carrier application. 
April 11—New York, N. Y¥.—641 Washington 

St.—Examiner Cunningham: 

MC-30852, Sub. 11—George B. Holman & 
Co. Inc., Rutherford, N. J., common car- 
rier application. 

April 11—Philadelphia, Pa.—Hotel Normandie 
—Examiner Bennett: 

MC-C-1246—Shirks Motor Express Corp., 

et al. v. Cardinale Trucking Corp 
April 11—Philadelphia, Pa.—Hotel armandte 
—Examiner Bennett: 

MC-C-1235—Ranger Joe, Inc. v. Biter’s 

Transfer Co., Inc. 


WHY.. SO MANY 


CONTINUE TO USE 
NATIONAL FREIGHT 
RATE SERVICE? 















































Because they have found it 
ACCURATE and a great time 
saver. Less than 12¢ per day. 













NATIONAL FREIGHT 
RATE SERVICE 


Dowagiac, - Michigan 
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April 11—Seattle, Wash.—Fed. Off. Bldg.— 
Examiner Myers: 

MC-88433, Sub. 16 — Dependable Auto 
Transport Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash., com- 
mon carrier application. 

April — ash.—Fed. Off. Bldg.—Jt. 
Bd. : 

MC-89066, Sub. 3—Thomas Mairs, New 
Westminster, British Columbia, Canada, 
contract carrier application. 

April 12—Buffalo, N. Y.—Hotel Buffalo—Ex- 
aminer Seaman: 

MC-49180, Sub. 19—Northrop & Boehler, 
Inc., Jamestown, N. Y., common carrier 
application. 

os 12627—-Charles L. Owens, Dansville, 

. ¥., common carrier application. 
april’ 12—Chicago, D1.—U.S. Custom Hse. 
Bl oe Bd. 149: 

MC-3 Sub. 168—Interstate Motor 
Preiehe System, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
common carrier a . a © 

April 12—Chicago, S. Custom Hse. 
Bldg.—Jt. Bd. 72: 

MC-105470, Sub. 3—Indianapolis Forward- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill., common carrier 
application. 

April 12—Chicago, Ill—U.S. Custom Hse. 
Bldg.—Examiner Freidson: 

MC-74275, Sub. 5—Dexter and Fournier 
Trucking Service, Hoopeston, Ill., com- 
mon carrier a application. 

April 12—Little Rock, Ark.—State Comm.— 
Jt. Bd. 152: 

MC-60851, Sub. 6—Motor Express, Inc.— 
Maumeile Ordnance Works, S. W. Prov- 
ing Grounds, Lone Star Shell Loading 
Plant Extension (Now MC-29910—Arkan- 
sas Motor Freight Lines, Inc.). 

April 12—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Cunningham: 

MC-105444, Sub. 3—Chanice & Chanice, 
Brooklyn, New York, N. Y., common car- 
rier application. 

April 12—New York, N.Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Zurlo: 

MC-F-4798—Samuel L. Lebovitz—Control; 
Modern Transfer Co., Inc.—Purchase 
(Portion)—C & L Motor Transportation 
Co., Inc. ; 

April 12—Philadelphia, Pa.—Hotel Normandie 
—Examiner Bennett: 

I, & S. M-3693—Various Commodities over 
Bingaman Motor Express Co. 

April 12—Salt Lake City, Utah—State Comm. 
—Examiner Hurley: 

MC-108461, Sub. 27—Whitfield Transporta- 
tion, Las Cruces, N.M., common carrier 
application. 

April 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Mark Twain Hotel 
—Examiner Simmons: 

MC-111846—Mid Pacific Refrigerated Lines, 
Los Angeles, Calif., common carrier ap- 
plication. 

—. ae. Wash.—Fed. Off. Bldg.— 

MC-42487, Sub. 238—Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., Portland, Oreg., common 
carrier application. 

MC-55905, Sub. 36—West Coast Fast Freight, 
Inc., Seattle, Wash., common carrier 
application. 

—-? Sem, N. Y.—Hotel Buffalo—Jt. 


MC-110197, Sub. 5—Daniel S. Dracup & Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., commor carrier appli- 
cation. 

April 13—Buffalo, N. Y.—Hotel Buffalo—Ex- 
aminer Seaman: 

MC-110197, Sub. 6—Daniel S. Dracup & Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., common carrier appli- 
cation. 

MC-109616, Sub. 1—Consolidated Truck 
Lines, Inc., Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
common carrier application. 

April 13—Chicago, Ill—U. S. Custom Hse. 
Bldg.—Examiner Freidson: 

MC-111472, Sub. 13—Diamond Transporta- 
tion System, Inc., Racine, Wis., contract 
carrier application. 


of ae, Ohio—New Fed. Bldg.— 
MC-C-1230—Mildred I. Fullerton—Revoca- 
tion of Certificate. 
April 13—Dallas, Tex.—Baker Hotel—Exam- 
iner Rannells: 
— Sub. 5—Wilson Bros., Carthage, 
° 
ae Rock, Ark.—State Comm.—2Jt. 
MC-102948, Sub. 7—D. L. Baker, Warren, 
Ark., common carrier application. 


April i 13_Little Rock, Ark.—State Comm.—ZJt. 


MC-110398, Sub. 3—Horace A. Illing Bus 
Lines, Sweet Home, Ark. Contract car- 
rier application. 

April 13—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 
St.—Examiner Bennett: 

MC-C-1212—Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 

Inc. v. York Motor Express Co. 


April 13—New York, N. Y.—641 Washington 


St.—Examiner Bennett: 
I. & S&S. a coe Between Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. and New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Good Record and a Great Need 


RELIMINARY FIGURES covering freight loss and 

damage claim payments made by United States and 
Canadian railroad members of the freight claim division of 
the Association of American Railroads indicate that the 
over-all reduction in 1950 under the total of 1949 will be 
22.3 per cent. In making this estimate, actual payments for 
the first ten months of 1950 have been used, and the pay- 
ments for November and December have been estimated. 
The resulting total for the year is $88,422,000, compared 
with the actual total for 1949 of $113,844,712. When com- 
pared with the total for 1948, $135,390,664, the reduction 
is even more striking. 


Confining the actual figures and estimates to the United 
States, they produce a ratio of loss and damage payments to 
total freight revenue of 1.07 per cent. This compares with 
a ratio of 1.55 per cent in 1949. The estimates also forecast 
a good 1950 record in the number of claims filed. This is 
expected to reach 3,376,000 in 1950 compared with 3,745,- 
785 actually filed in 1949, a decrease of 9.9 per cent. These 
accomplishments are in the face of a reduction in claims held 
in the suspense account from nearly $22,000,000 in January 
1949, to an estimated $11,624,000 in December, 1950. When 
this reduction is taken into account, the 1950 record is even 
better than it looks. 


LL in all, 1950 appears to have been an encouraging 

year for those who view seriously the economic waste 

of freight loss and damage. The encouragement comes not 

only from the improvements in the record indicated by the 

figures quoted above, but from a number of developments 

that seem to show a new and more energetic approach to a 
solution of the problem. 


The year, for instance, saw the acknowledgment by the 
organized railroads of the country of the fact that the magni- 
tude of the problem deserved some over-all nationwide 
consideration and planning. This was brought about, it may 
be fairly said, through the insistence of the shippers, voicing 
their opinions through the National Industrial Traffic League 
and its freight claims and claims prevention committee. 
The organization of a committee of nine to study plans for 
organizing nationally to combat freight loss and damage and 
to make recommendations to the board of directors of the 
Association of American Railroads was announced in a letter 
made public at the 1950 annual meeting of the League. 


In the comparatively short time since it was set up, the 
committee has worked diligently. At the time this was writ- 
ten, there were prospects that it would have its recommenda- 
tions ready for submittal within a few weeks. Representative 
shippers had been asked to convey to the committee their 
ideas as to what form the permanent railroad freight claim 
prevention organization should take; and those views were 
freely expressed at a joint meeting in Chicago early this 
month. The League’s recommendations included the formu- 
lation of a code of enforceable claim prevention rules to be 


applied in the same manner as the claim settlement rules are 
applied and, in addition, increases in the forces of the freight 
claim division to afford needed assistance to groups of ship- 
pers in studying and solving the loss and damage problem 
with respect to their own particular commodities. 


N this connection, a suggestion contained in a letter from 
Newton Morton, lecturer in traffic management, Kent 
State University, printed in the “From Our Readers” column 
of this week’s issue of TRAFFIC WORLD, deserves attention. 
It is that the classification rules be amended to provide that 
a carrier which accepts shipments not protected in accordance 
with classification requirements, by that act forfeits its right 
to assess and collect penalty excess charges based on the pack- 
ing inadequacy. This suggestion, it is known, was also called 
to the attention of the committee of nine. It deserves the 
serious attention of that body. 


The approach of April, the month set aside for the annual 
Perfect Shipping campaign, brought more encouragement 
with the word that the National Freight Claim Council of 
the American Trucking Associations, Inc., intended this year 
to participate actively and cooperatively. Apparently, 
through some misunderstanding, the council had held off in 
recent years because of the absence of a formal invitation to 
participate. The general chairman of the management com- 
mittee for Perfect Shipping Month is to be congratulated 
for the alacrity with which he remedied the apparent lack 
this year; and the secretary of the council deserves equal 
commendation for the whole-hearted way and the promptness 
with which he accepted the invitation on behalf of his organ- 
ization. Perhaps, next year, far enough in advance, highway 
carriers, railroads and shippers may sit down and plan the 
campaign together. 


Yes, the 1950 record was good; and there is fair promise 
for a fine 1951 Perfect Shipping campaign. But it requires 
no skill in prophecy to warn that, if the record is to be 
maintained, more intense effort is needed now. The traffic 
load is rising sharply. The transportation machine will have 
at least as difficult a job as it had in World War II. While 
there is as yet no justification for the out-and-out recom- 
mendation, made some weeks ago in a Department of 
Commerce publication, that shippers use second-hand con- 
tainers, it is admitted that ealila materials will unques- 
tionably rise in price and become short in supply. 


All these things will reflect the conditions that pushed the 
loss and damage figure to the unconscionably high level of 
the late 1940’s. The Perfect Shipping leaflets of the cam- 
paign’s management committee tell us how, in these days of 
essential defense, perfect shipping is more important than 
ever. Faced, then, with a special need for claim-free trans- 
portation, and faced at the same time with transportation 
conditions likely to place special hazards in the path of that 
ye the 1951 campaign deserves the best support of all 
of us. 
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Do Yous shipments 
get the benefit of 


special care like this ¢ 


On the Baltimore & Ohio, we gladly 
accept our share of the responsibility 
for perfect shipping. And we not only 
take the normal precautions when you 
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Proper freight handling 
is a constant interest of 
B&O’s management. 


B&O maintains ‘‘squad- 
rons” of expert trouble 
shooters who make 
regular visits to stations 
and yards to solve han- 
dling problems. 


| 





B&O’s freight service 
inspectors work with 
shippers to give valu- 
able, on-the-spot advice 
on loading and stowing. 
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place your shipments in our care, but 
we also have a program of special steps 
contributing to speedy, economical, 
and safe handling. For instance: 
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Regular ‘“impact-regis- 
ter’’ tests determine 
safe switching speeds at 
every B&O yard. Road 
tests are made to evalu- 
ate loading and stowing 
methods. 
















A continuous ‘“‘good 
shipping”’ program edu- 
cates B&O personnel 
through posters, bulle- 
tins, charts, and motion 
pictures. 












Regional meetings are 
frequently held to keep 
B&O’s operating and 
traffic people abreast of 
latest developments in 
careful handling. 









All these factors, plus the spending 
of thousands of dollars yearly in 
educational and control activities, 
contribute to proper handling on the 
B&O. So, to be sure your shipments 
receive ‘‘Handle with Care’’ attention, 
route them via B&O. Ask our man! 
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»eeon New York Central’s SMOOTH Water Level Route! 


SMOOTH HANDLING! Some 14,500 mem- 
bers of New York Central freight house 
and freight yard crews are today gradu- 
ates of special movie-illustrated courses 
in perfect shipping. 


SMOOTH RIDING! Since 1945, New York 
Central has invested a total of more than 
$276,000,000 in new freight cars...and 
another $197,000,000 in smooth new 
Diesel-electric locomotives. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The Smooth Water Level Route. 


SMOOTH ROUTE! New York Central’s 
tracks follow gentle, low-level valleys be- 
tween East and Midwest. And since 1945, 
Central has put more than $150,000,000 
into right-of-way improvements. 


NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 
> Go 8 Bo | 
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